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THE LAST DAYS OF DUBLIN CASTLE. 


BY PERISCOPE, 


‘¢ Ther saugh I first the derke imagining 
Of felonye and al the compassing : 
The cruel ire reed as any glede, 
The pykepurs and eke the pale drede ; 
The smyler with the knyf under the cloke, 
The shepne brenning with the blake smoke, 
The treson of the mordring in the bedde, 
The open werre with woundes al bi-bledde.” 


—CxHavcer, Knightes Tale. 


I. THE LAST OF THE IRISHMEN. 


' ©oo1, relentless, calculating 
. man of narrow ideas but 
eeexible in carrying them out, 
‘man whom Mr Walter Long 
: ‘foun ” and who repaid that 
discovery with a strange un- 
_ Swerving devotion—this was the 
_ Manwhom an easy-going Under- 
_ Secretary had as his chief assist- 
a ant, and an honest but blunder- 
ing Viceroy came to regard as 
his guide, philosopher, and— 
we had almost said friend. 
But there were few who could 
find in the stern qualities of 
the Assistant Under-Secretary, 
Bir John Taylor, that fertile 
4 tilth on which the rich blossom 
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of friendship grows. Had he 
been a leader of men—which 
he was not—he might have 
been a born general,—ruthless 
in carrying out a plan, finding 
his joy not in the victory, but 
in the fierce endeavour which 
led up to it. 

He was the last of those 
who, to the Ireland without, 
typified “‘ Dublin Castle ” for 
all time,—a machine, a car of 
Juggernaut that crushed the 
victims beneath its wheels, while 
in the temple within the lordly 
priests and the temple maidens 
—fair and sometimes frail, if 
the whispers of Dublin Society 

F 
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for the last hundred years are 
to be believed—made a jest of 
life. Not that Sir John cared 
aught for these things: his 
well-built figure and passion- 
less face with cold blue eyes 
might be seen at levees, but 
his spirit was not there. Per- 
haps it roamed in the rose- 
garden where he toiled fiercely 
in his moments of relaxation, 
or in some wild mountain pass 
in the Wicklow hills whose 
glamour held something even 
for him in his early days. His 
ways were too abrupt for the 
finer shades of society: even 
amongst men there was some- 
thing brooding and impetuous 
in his manner that rendered 
conversation difficult. The play 
of wit, the softer lights and 
tones of easy talk, were shat- 
tered in his presence. For his 
whole soul had gradually be- 
come possessed of a devil— 
the devil of work. 

It was this devil that played 
the deuce with him. It wan- 
dered. through waste places, 
seeking rest and finding none. 
It did not lead him into a 
mountain of vision from whence 
he might have seen the pitfalls 
that lay here and there, the 
winding ways that, if less direct, 
yet would have led more surely 
to the desired end—the pacify- 
ing of a people. There was 
something Roman in this char- 
acter. He drove his road 
straight on to the goal he had 
set. Had there been some 
engineerZof wider outlook to 
guide the way, Sir John would 
have served him well. He 
would have hewn the rocks 
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and cast down mountains into 
the morasses, but the finer 
work of examining the strata 
of the ground and guessing 
where some subterranean water- 
course ran was beyond his 
schooling. 

From the year 1919 he ge- 
cured and held the reins. For 
this he had striven for years. 
In Mr Walter Long’s brief 
Chief Secretaryship, when still 
an official of junior rank, he 
had had the post of Under- 
Secretary within his grasp, but 
with the change of adminis- 
tration over-much political zeal 
—a damning characteristic for 
any servant of the State—had 
blasted his hopes and relegated 
him for ten years or more to 
comparative oblivion. In the 
year 1918 he had obtained the 
post of Assistant Under-Secre- 
tary. A mystery surrounds 
this promotion. ... 


“‘Sceptres and thrones came tumbling 
down.” 


An English Under - Secretary 
disappeared in the twinkling 
of an eye, to make way for 
whom? Some said for Sir 
John, only that a Judge of 
high standing pulled another 
string; and lo! the Under- 
Secretaryship went into hands 
for which it was not intended, 
those of Mr MacMahon, the 
Secretary of the G.P.O., who, 
backed by the power of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and 
with a native astuteness against 
which brute force dashed itself 
in vain, knew the moment when 
the wheel had come full circle. 

From the very moment of 
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his appointment Sir John set 
himself to seize the reins of 
power. Like the Turk, he 
could brook no brother near 
the throne. He had the art of 
making himself indispensable, 
or, at any rate to the unin- 
itiated, of appearing to be so. 
And, indeed, he had qualifica- 
tions which were possessed by 
only one other Castle official— 
namely, an intimate knowledge 
of the mode of setting the 
Crimes Act machinery to work. 
That machinery had become 
rusted, but Sir John, with 
greasy waste and oil-can, set 
himself to work to examine 
the joints of its harness. He 
coupled it up with the brand- 
new machinery of D.O.R.A., 
and evolved something which 
certainly moved, even though 
it might not move in the de- 
sired direction or marshal be- 
hind it an orderly series of 
ballast-waggons destined to set 
in order the permanent way. 
But so inveterate in work 
was he that this activity was 
but one side of his functioning. 
He caught up every branch of 
the office work—finance, crime, 
appointments. His remarkable 
accuracy and his retentive mem- 
ory aided him in this, but the 
result was to crush out all 
sense of initiative in those 
whom he controlled. Other 
people’s ideas were useless to 
him, for he was intolerant of 
any but his own. The slightest 
detail must be worked out 
according to his traditions ; 
the slightest deviation into 
originality was regarded as an 
offence. His ultra-conservatism 
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in politics was translated into 
action in his office administra- 
tion. 

What was the result? The 
mind that should have bent 
itself solely to the task of 
envisaging the ever - growing 
problem of Sinn Fein was 
occupied with a mass of detail. 
The files of thirty years ago 
were searched through for light 
to deal with a fresh series of 
events. He failed to see that 
the agrarian troubles of those 
days were but a pale shadow of 
the spectre that was to haunt 
the island for years to come; 
that a wider vision was needed 
and bolder methods called for 
—bolder, not perhaps in the 
spirit of repression, but in 
the spirit of generosity. The 
Under-Secretary gave no lead ; 
the Viceroy, Lord French, was 
by training unfitted to cope 
with the delicacy of the politi- 
cal situation ; the Chief Secre- 
tary, Mr Macpherson, took his 
colour from his advisers. : 

Had these three characters 
been different, Sir John would 
never have attained to the 
importance he reached. He 
was the one man who knew 
his mind, who had a tradition 
inbred in him. Though he had 
no Northern blood in his veins, 
he was possessed of the spirit 
of the Ulsterman. He had 
made up his mind, and he went 
through with it—an admirable 
figure in many walks of life, 
the stuff from which martyrs 
are made and heroes of adver- 
sity created; but Moliére in 
his comedies has exposed the 
weakness of such, the tragedies 
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to which such a temper may 
often give birth. Tempora 
mutantur, nos et in illis: if 
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we change not, it is not 
our age but we who are shat- 
tered. 


II. CASTLE RULE IN 1919. 


Sir John Taylor never 
courted popularity with his 
staff, and he certainly never 
achieved it. He lacked the 
saving touch of humour that 
brings contact between the 
minds and intellects of men. 
Leniency was to him weak- 
ness, compromise a negation 
of principle. The history of the 
retirement of the easy-going 
courteous Inspector-General of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
General Sir Joseph Byrne, is 
still shrouded in mystery—but 
why inquire? Are not such 
kaleidoscopic changes the com- 
monplaces of the Coalition 
administration? Some whis- 
pered that the Commander- 
in-Chief disliked him, others 
that the Viceroy did not share 
his views as to a more mode- 
rate method of administra- 
tion, and there was the in- 
compatibility of temperament 
between the General and the 
Assistant Under-Secretary. Add 
to these that there was a Deputy 
Inspector - General, a dour 
Northern with years of Belfast 
atmosphere ingrained in his 
soul, whose views were after 
the heart of Sir John, and who, 
at a price, would take on the 
duties of Inspector - General. 
Hence arose the Gilbertian situ- 
ation for which the British 
public has been paying for 
over two years. General Byrne 


has never been dismissed. The 
Viceroy had promised to find 
him another post, and had 
granted him leave of absence. 
But generals were at this era 
a drug in the market, and 
Colonial Governorships could 
not go round all. So, until 
June of the present year, when 
he was appointed Governor of 
the Seychelles Islands, General 
Byrne drew his full pay as 
Inspector - General month by 
month, and coyly directed the 
attention of his ultimate suc- 
cessor to any oversight in the 
granting of his yearly incre- 
ments. His immediate succes- 
sor drove a hard bargain: he 
recognised the mutability of 
all human things, and insisted 
on a special pension in the 
event of his early retirement. 
He now enjoys it, and long 
may he do so. 

Like the history of the Kings, 
the Inspectors-General in rapid 
succession have slept with their 
fathers, and some one else 
has reigned in their stead. 
Yet one official, a staunch 
friend of the Assistant Under- 
Secretary, weathered the storm ; 
and every one, friend or foe, 
who has had the chance to 
meet the Chief Crown Solicitor, 
Sir Henry Wynne (or Harry 
Wynne, as he is known to 
most), rejoices that his honest 
manliness amidst a world of 
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intrigue stood inviolate. His 
close friendship with Sir John 
Taylor could only have been 
founded on political sympathies, 
for apart from the fact that 
both were ultra-Tories, they 
had only one other trait in 
common—namely, an immense 
capacity for hard work. But 
while this rendered the one 
impatient and quick-tempered, 
in the other it only served to 
bring out the lovable qualities 
of the man—his infinite patience 
and unvarying tact, the court- 
liness that made him ever 
thoughtful and considerate to 
the humblest of officials. In 
truth, “‘ he was a verray parfit 
gentil knight.” Nothing could 
ruffle him. No irateness on the 
part of those higher in authority 
than himself, who in the next 
régime sought to do things by 
short-cuts and disliked the logic 
of his legal vision, could evoke 
from his lips anything but the 
gentlest of replies. His know- 
ledge of every branch of law 
was immense, and though his 
opponents may have seen some- 
thing of bitterness in his pre- 
sentation of the case, they 
wronged him. He was not 
one who would take unfair 
advantages. He was one who 
would temper justice with hu- 
manity. 

He, like Sir John Taylor, 
however, misjudged thestrength 
of Sinn Fein. The Criminal 
Injuries Act of 1919 was largely 
their joint-creation, and it is 
typical of the men that the 
Government of Ireland Bill, 
which was on the stocks at 
the same time, was regarded 
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by them as a kind of side-show, 
an excrescence which need not 
be taken seriously, and which 
would very shortly be ruth- 
lessly removed by a Oonserva- 
tive knife. The Criminal In- 
juries Act was intended to hit 
hard at the pockets of the rate- 
payers. It was imagined that 
a blow on that tender part of 
their anatomy would end their 
enthusiasm for Sinn Fein. Of 
that theory more will be said 
at a later stage: it is sufficient 
here to state that it quite failed 
in its object. 

The trouble towards the close 
of 1919 was growing steadily 
and ominously. The police 
knew it was there. The mur- 
der of a Resident Magistrate in 
Westport early in 1919 was 
an affair which was never satis- 
factorily solved, but indicated 
the powerlessness of the police 
in tracking down criminals in 
the existing spirit of the coun- 
try. Spasmodic murders and 
shootings followed through the 
year, seditious literature was 
rife. The police intelligence 
system was peculiar. In ordi- 
nary times, when the police- 
man lived as a member of the 
community, it was possible for 
local gossip to reach the ears 
of a wideawake sergeant or 
District Inspector, and the clue 
thus given could be readily 
followed up. Of criminal in- 
vestigation work in the sense 
understood by Scotland Yard 
there was none: digesting of 
outrage reports at headquarters 
for the information of the Chief 
Secretary was its furthest reach 
of imagination. Now, when 
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the policeman was gradually 
becoming ostracised, the local 
sources of reliable information 
were drying up. The Military 
Intelligence system was equally 
haphazard, but better central- 
ised. Only one Force was 
really adequately fitted by 
training for the work, and that 
was the Detective Force of the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police. 
Dublin, always the spider’s 
web of intrigue, in its back 
alleys, in its semi-artistic, semi- 
fanatical coteries, had always 
afforded a good training-ground 
for the réle of a detective. But 
unfortunately the specialists 
were few in number and well 
known, and they were speedily 
marked down and wounded, or 
done to death. The net was 
drawing closer. It was evident 
that at any time officials them- 
selves might become the target. 
One after the other the Chief 
Commissioner of the Dublin 
Police, the Inspector-General of 
the Constabulary, Sir Henry 
Wynne, and Sir John Taylor 
céased to live abroad, and the 
residential portion of Dublin 
Castle became their homes. 
The gate of the Upper Castle 
Yard had been kept closed for 
some time. Now the main 
gate of the Lower Yard fol- 
lowed suit, and a permanent 
guard of police and military 
challenged all comers. 

Out in the Phenix Park the 
Chief Secretary’s and Vice- 
Regal Lodges assumed more 
and more the appearance of 
block-houses. Half-hearted at- 
taeks were being made on police 
barracks in the South and West. 
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Yet the military assistance was 
confined to the action in aid 
of the Civil Power laid down in 
text-books of Military Law. 
There was no one of sufficient 
weight, driving force, and, 
above all, vision to take the 
lead and decide what the situ- 
ation required. The majority 
of the nation was asking for 
a@ republic, and behold, they 
were offered the futility of a 
Government of Ireland Act. 
At this date they would as- 
suredly have taken less than 
they asked, but an Act which, 
to keep a Coalition alive, tried 
to embody the political tenets 
of both parties was a panacea 
that was doomed to failure at 
the outset. 

So came the close of the year 
1919. The guidance of Irish 
policy was, in one sense, in 
the hands of the British Cabi- 
net, but their outlook was 
utterly remote from actuality. 
They lived on the theories of 
Liberalism tinged by the medi- 
evalism of the Ulster Covenant, 
their flute-notes and the roll 
of the Orange drum making a 
discordant harmony. A Home 
Rule Bill and an Education 
Bill were their remedies. In 
Ireland the facts were better 
known, and there was left there 
to grapple with them a junta 
of Government officials, with- 
out real power, with limited 
responsibility, honest but en- 
crusted with old traditions, 
and therefore a source of 
weakness when face to face 
with a danger the extent of 
which even they could not 
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Ill. THE DOWNFALL OF THE OLD REGIME. 


In the early days of 1920, 
this junta realised that the 
situation had become extremely 
critical. The prisons were be- 
ginning to fill with those con- 
victed by military courts- 
martial of being in possession 
of arms or seditious documents, 
or detained by order of the 
Chief Secretary as being sus- 
pects. Following on the mur- 
ders of policemen during fair 
days, steps were taken in cer- 
tain districts to prohibit mar- 
kets and fairs being held. Sir 
John Taylor sought out ancient 
files and resurrected the post 
of Divisional Commissioner, an 
office which was intended to 
co-ordinate the working of mili- 
tary and police, to enable im- 
portant decisions to be taken 
locally, and to give a wider 
survey of the general situation 
than the County Inspector of 
Police was in a position to 
take. It was an office the suc- 
cess or failure of which de- 
pended on the personality of 
the man. The most famous 
example in former years was 
General Redvers Buller in the 
“eighties,’”’ who, by his strict 
impartiality, tact, and human- 
ity brought peace to the king- 
dom of Kerry. The renewal 
of the experiment was by no 
means a success, although it 
lasted down to the time of the 
disbandment of the R.I.0. The 
County Inspectors of the R.1.C., 
who received some of the ap- 
pointments, were probably the 
most successful, because they 


possessed an intimate know- 
ledge of the country. The 
retired generals and others who 
received the appointments as 
the result of friendship in high 
quarters or by reason of political 
services were often found to be 
more trouble than they were 
worth; in one case at least 
the airing of political views in 
opposition to those of the 
Government led to a forced 
resignation. But we have wan- 
dered away from the early days 
of 1920. 

To cope with the increase in 
crime, a change was made in 
the status of Sir John Taylor 
himself by the direction of the 
Lord Lieutenant. Hitherto, 
though matters relating to 
crime had been dealt with 
mainly by him, technically he 
was responsible to the Under- 
Secretary, who could inter- 
vene at any moment in any 
particular case or in policy 
generally. Mr MacMahon had, 
however, already been ignored 
or snubbed by the Chief Sec- 
retary even in administrative 
matters; now a further step 
was to be taken. Sir John 
Taylor was given plenary au- 
thority to deal with all matters 
relating to police, prisons, and 
crime without reference to the 
Under-Secretary. He was at 
the same time relieved of other 
duties, so that his energies might 
be concentrated on those more 
important matters. The ordi- 
nary official procedure was re- 
versed. Normally the Assistant 
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Under-Secretary is left to deal 
with office. matters generally, 
while the Under-Secretary of 
State handles the larger ques- 
tions of policy and is in the 
confidence of Ministers. It 
looked as though the deposi- 
tion were only a short way off, 
and a regent already appointed 
who would be the future king. 

One of the first steps after 
the change was to bring up 
from the country a Resident 
Magistrate, Mr Alan Bell, for 
the purpose of a more critical 
sifting of the documents which 
were being seized in larger 
quantities, some of them being 
in the nature of secret orders 
of Sinn Fein. What this was 
intended to achieve was never 
made clear. In all probability 
it was hoped that a judicial 
mind brought to bear on these 
documents would be able to 
indicate what form a success- 
ful charge should take. The 
function was a half-way house 
between the réle of policeman 
and that of Attorney-General. 
Others imagined that Mr Bell 
was to be a kind of Court of 
Star Chamber, to hear cases 
in camera, and by a merciless 
cross-examination akin to the 
Inquisition wrest a confession 
of guilt from the lips of the 
accused. In any case, what- 
ever Mr Bell achieved during 
his short time in Dublin Castle 
could not have been of the 
slightest danger to the inner- 
most counsels of the Sinn Fein 
organisation. But the fact that 
he was engaged in the detection 
of crime was sufficient. After 
little more than a month he 


was dragged from a tram in 
the public street and brutally 
done to death—one of those 
first daylight murders which 
must stand for ever as blots 
on the fame of a historic city. 
The work which he began was 
left unfinished, for other 
methods were soon to be 
adopted. 

‘Simultaneously _steps were 
taken to intensify enrolment 
for the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary in England, Ireland as a 
recruiting ground having dried 
up owing to the terrorism which 
was being exercised against 
recruits. Purchases of addi- 
tional motor transport were, 
at the Viceroy’s personal in- 
stance, hurried forward, and 
the defensive paraphernalia of 
war—steel shutters for police 
barracks, Very lights, wireless 
apparatus — began to loom 
largely in the Budget of the 
Police Vote. In these direc- 
tions the foundations were laid 
in the days of Sir John Taylor, 
and on them were built up the 
immense developments of the 
following twelve months—de- 
velopments too large for a 
police force, too small for an 
army. 

All these activities had at 
any rate one result—namely, 
a considerable increase in the 
number of prisoners, though 
evidence was ever as difficult 
to get, and detective work was 
too crude to be able to bridge 
the deficiency. 

The increase in the number 
of prisoners, many of them un- 
tried and possibly some of them 
innocent, led to a renewal of 
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that species of prison revolt 
to which woman had, in the 
days of Asquith, pointed the 
way—namely, hunger-striking. 
Its main object was to secure 
special ameliorations for cer- 
tain classes of cases, for there 
is even an aristocracy of crime ! 
Irish prisoners have always 
fought for their rights, and 
England unfortunately has 
never been sufficiently judi- 
cious to endeavour to appre- 
ciate these niceties. Conse- 
quently, in the matter of prison 
regulations, from the days of 
agrarian troubles, she has over 
and over again had to admit 
defeat and remodel the rules 
of clothing, of food, and of 
segregation. Now in the spring 
of 1920 strange consequences 
were to result. 

A hunger-strike was on foot 
at Mountjoy and Belfast Pris- 
ons. Its object was not to 
render government impossible 
—that stage was to come later 
—but to wring from Govern- 
ment a political prison status 
for Sinn Fein. All sorts and 
conditions of persons had joined 
in it; all kinds of outside 
pressure were being employed 
to shake the determination. of 
the Viceroy and Chief Secretary ; 
but their adviser, Sir John 
Taylor, was adamant. He 
deemed that the slightest sign 
of weakness meant disaster, 
and he had every hope that, 
as before, the Government 
would win either by a physical 
breakdown, which would ren- 
der it necessary for the Prison 
Medical Officer to advise the 
temporary removal of the pris- 
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oners to an outside hospital, 
or by the collapse of the pris- 
oners’ own determination. It 
is very doubtful whether he 
regarded this occurrence as 
being of any vital importance 
to the Government’s policy, and 
in consequence to his own posi- 
tion. Matters were taking their 
normal course, although the 
numbers involved and the pro- 
longation of the fasting were 
both exceptional. 

This hunger-strike weapon 
was a stock one in the armoury 
of Sinn Fein. The organisa- 
tion had its professional fasters 
who underwent training, and 
were given medical advice as 
to the mode of life to be 
followed in prison so as to 
ensure the best results. There 
is little doubt that their friends 
from time to time supplied 
them with meat-essence tab- 
lets, and again it is beyond 
question that often the water 
they drank contained albumen 
without the prisoner detecting 
it. But most tragic of all, it 
seems certain that many of 
those who underwent this awful 
ordeal did so through the fear 
that if they failed and returned 
home, the merciless gunman 
would end their life in a swifter 
and more horrible way. 

The Under - Secretary, Mr 
MacMahon, was in London. 
Rumour said that he was en- 
deavouring to move the Cabinet 
to give way, but that his efforts 
were in vain, as that body had 
left the decision entirely with 
the Chief Secretary. Then 
either he or his friends, for the 
most part those deep in the 
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counsels of the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy, tried new tactics. 
The Viceroy, than whom a 
more kindly-hearted soldier did 
not live, was appealed to in the 
name of humanity and of the 
love he bore to Ireland. Doubt- 
less it appeared to him that 
an act, such as it was in his 
power to perform, would be 
regarded throughout the coun- 
try as one of generosity, not 
of weakness, and that the Irish 
people, by one of those strange 
waves of feeling which have at 
times possessed them, would 
see in him a leader to guide 
them by less perilous paths 
into the Promised Land of 
Self-Government. Without con- 
sulting Sir John Taylor, he 
gave his orders for the release 
of the hunger-strikers. It is 


Ivy. THE COMING 


The short interregnum be- 
tween Sir John Taylor and Sir 
John Anderson gives an oppor- 
tunity for studying the char- 
acter of the Right Hon. James 
MacMahon, who was in theory 
senior to both, but never chose 
to assert his power save by 
indirect and spasmodic means. 
Ulster born, he has the intense 
Roman Catholic dislike of the 
typical Ulster spirit, although 
he is as proud of his Ulster 
birth as any Orangeman. (Con- 
versely, nothing so much annoys 
the Orangeman as to suggest 
that he is not an Irishman.) 
One can understand how alien 
the Belfast spirit is to him, for 
his ideal life is the social world 
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evident that he did not realise 
the varying status of the pris- 
oners, for the release included 
not only the untried but also 
a@ small minority of convicted 
men. 

This act took away the 
breath of many people, not 
only in official circles but out- 
side; but to Sir John Taylor 
it came as a staggering blow. 
He saw in it a sign of his 
waning supremacy, though he 
still pictured himself as re- 
suming the normal functions of 
an Assistant Under-Secretary. 
He asked for and obtained a 
month’s leave of absence, and 
the Under-Secretary took in 
his hands the reins which he 
had hitherto been content to 
leave to his colleague on the 
box. 


OF THE ENGLISH. 


of Dublin, its golf-greens, its 
race-courses, its luncheons at the 


Shelbourne. Easy-going, yet 
when there is work to be done 
he is not one to spare himself 
—as, for instance, when, after 
the rebellion of 1916, as Ac- 
countant and then as Secretary 
of the Dublin General Post 
Office, he had to reconstruct de- 
stroyed records and reorganise 
@ system. As an official, apt 
and quick in decision, the beau- 
ideal of a chief with whom to 
work. As the head of a great 
English Department, he would 
have been admirably sym- 
pathetic and courteous to all, 
not one to worry over details; 
but placed as he was in Ireland, 
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and dominated to a great ex- 
tent by close friendship with 
the priesthood, he was unable 
to grapple with the pettiness 
and wire-pulling that beset 
many Irish officials, and which 
renders the office of Chief Sec- 
retary a nightmare to English 
politicians. He was often too 
palpably on the popular side 
to be regarded as impartial, but 
the bitter distrust which the 
ordinary Ulsterman felt for him 
was unjustified. The balance 
was not truly adjusted, but it 
is wrong to allege that it was 
intentionally weighted. He was 
a Nationalist throughout, and 
for that reason over and over 
again refused any title or dig- 
nity. He accepted appoint- 
ment as a Privy Councillor 
only after great pressure, and 
owing to the exigencies of the 


post of Under-Secretary, which 
renders it almost essential that 
the holder shall be available 
for signing documents as a 
member of the Privy Council. 
It was he who tided over the 
transitional period in the spring 


of 1920. The release of the 
hunger-strikers was the signal 
fora change in the Government’s 
Irish policy. What connection 
there was between the two is 
difficult to trace. It is possible 
that a change was, in any event, 
imminent, and that the Vice- 
roy’s action only precipitated 
it. Early in April, Mr Mac- 
pherson went to the Ministry 
of Pensions, and Sir Hamar 
Greenwood, the Pa:liamentary 
Secretary to the UVepartment 
of Overseas Trade, succeeded 
him. The character of Sir 
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Hamar will be discussed later, 
For the moment he remained 
quiescent, presumably feeling 
his feet, making his bargain 
with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and selecting his 
staff or having it selected for 
him, for the latter is a Civil 
Service art which keeps Minis- 
ters from running amok and 
upsetting Departmental tradi- 
tion overmuch. Whoever was 
consulted, however, one person 
certainly was not, and that was 
the Under-Secretary. 

The pivotal office of the 
Government’s policy in Ire- 
land, though always damned 
under the title ‘‘ Dublin Castle,” 
has shifted from time to time, 
according as Chief Secretaries 
felt inclined to vary their win- 
dow-dressing business. When 
crime was being repressed or 
social functions the rage, the 
Chief Secretary’s office, with 
its permanent head, the Under- 
Secretary, was the office par 
excellence. When housing, 
health, and relief were the 
watchwords, the Vice-President 
of the Local Government Board 
held the stage. When tuber- 
culosis and open windows be- 
came the ramp of a Vicereine, 
the Registrar-General of Mar- 
riages and their consequences 
seemed likely to be the head 
of some vast new Department. 
At one time the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction, despite its name, 
set the official tone. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, when Under-Sec- 
retary, realised this changing 
phenomenon, and fearing the 
danger to the amour - propre 
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of an Anglo-Indian bureaucrat, 
devised the plan of co-ordinat- 
ing all Departments with the 
Chief Secretary’s Office, so that 
on whatever quarter the beam 
fell the Under-Secretary would 
catch the reflected glory, but 
he failed. Now it seemed 
likely that the same office 
which, under Sir John Taylor, 
had been almost represented 
by a single man, was to have 
* Resurgam ” written over its 
portals. The avant-couriers of 
reorganisation appeared shortly 
after Sir Hamar had made his 
début in Dublin—not on an 
outside car as braggart rumour 
said, but in an armoured motor 
driven at high speed. 

Of one member of this van- 
guard it is unnecessary to 
speak, as seemingly Ireland 
had no attractions for him, and 
he was not seen again. The 
second was Mr A. W. Cope, and 
in the twinkling of an eye he 
had settled the office reorganisa- 
tion, even those portions of it 
which he had not seen, much 
less grasped. They came, they 
saw, and then they disap- 
peared as promptly as they 
came, leaving not a wrack 
behind. And men wondered 
whether things were to resume 
the old course, and gossip was 
busy with the name of a pos- 
sible new Assistant Under- 
Secretary. So matters went 
on till the eve of Whitsuntide, 
when a mysterious new visitor 
appeared in the shape of Sir 
John Anderson, Chairman of 
the Board of Inland Revenue. 
Official rumour now reached 
its climacteric, but he was re- 
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garded merely as some bird 
of passage come to gain im- 
pressions in order that the great 
ones of the Treasury might, 
from their eyry at Westminster, 
solve the difficult problem of 
Irish administration and Irish 
politics by some formula 
evolved from the collected wis- 
dom (gleaned in a few week- 
ends) of a Secretary of the 
Treasury, an Inland Revenue 
Chief, and an Assistant-Secre- 
tary of the Ministry of Pensions. 

An official communiqué an- 
nounced what Departmental 
circles alone recognised as a 
complete break with normal 
traditions. Sir John Anderson 
was to be Joint Under-Secretary 
with Mr MacMahon, and also 
to have the powers of a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The 
post of Assistant Under-Secre- 
tary was to be filled by Mr 
Cope, and Sir Hamar Green- 
wood’s private secretary was 
to be an Irishman from the 
Inland Revenue. From this 
notice Sir John Taylor learnt 
for the first time that he was 
retired (a touch strangely re- 
miniscent of other incidents 
of the Lloyd-George régime). 
The board was cleared, some 
new game was afoot, and the 
pieces had been skilfully placed 
for the opening moves. 

The reasoning which under- 
lay the Government’s action 
is even now obscure, but ap- 
pears to have developed along 
the following lines. They de- 
sired peace, and they hoped 
to obtain it by placing in 
power officials who had no axe 
to grind, no stake in the 
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country, whose future careers 
did not lie in Ireland, and 
who therefore could afford to 
act independently, Sinn Fein 
distrusted politicians. It was 
hoped that the olive branch 
when held out by a civil 
servant would prove less of 
a scarecrow than when the 
visage of a Chief Secretary 
smirked above it. The right 
hand made this benevolent ges- 
ture; the left hand was, not 
in the pocket of neighbour 
Ireland, but in the act of 
drawing forth a well-filled purse. 
The power of the Treasury given 
to Sir John Anderson was not 
intended to be used in a nig- 
gardly spirit. The open hand 
of war-time expenditure, whose 
rare and refreshing fruit had 
not yet been tasted in Ire- 
land, was to be tried in a 
new direction. To prevent 
ahy misunderstanding, a new 
branch of the Treasury was 
opened in Dublin. It sat where 
the Treasury Remembrancer 
had sat before, but its functions 
differed. Previously the office 
was merely an outpost of the 
Treasury, propugnaculum im- 
perit, whose main function was 
to keep its parent office posted 
in all the official and political 
intrigue which underlay most 
of the proposals in Ireland 
for spending public money. 
Now it was to become for 
almost all purposes a micro- 
cosm in itself. 

This was the first line of 
attack. The second was the 
personality of the new Assistant 
Under-Secretary: he was to 
be the maid-of-all-work, to be 
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flung into the breach when 
the opportunity offered, and 
in the waiting-time he would 
be employed in toning up Irish 
Departments, most of which 
certainly needed it. 

Next, the religious factor 
had to be considered. Mr 
MacMahon must remain un- 
disturbed, for to translate him 
elsewhere would have been bad 
propaganda. A suitable sprink- 
ling of Roman Catholic private 
secretaries would give promise of 
a more plentiful growth to come. 

Thus much on the side of 
benevolence; but the British 
Government must make it clear 
that this benevolence was not 
weakness, and that if this 
fine gesture failed in its effect, 
stern repression must follow. 
General Macready was with- 
drawn from his post of Com- 
missioner of the London Police 
and made General Officer Com- 
manding the Troops in Ireland. 
Another field officer, Major- 
General Tudor, was appointed 
Chief of the Police Forces in 
Ireland. The former was in- 
tended to give a civiliaa flavour 
to the military, the latter to 
militarise the police. 

It is not to be imagined 
that the British Cabinet or the 
Chief Secretary worked out 
the marshalling of these forces 
so clearly as is set out above, 
for that would presume a settled 
policy and an intelligent anti- 
cipation of events, but it was 
in this fashion that appoint- 
ments pieced themselves to- 
gether and made the pattern 
which a backward glance can 


now clearly distinguish. 
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The outstanding figure in the 
new régime was the Under- 
Secretary, Sir John Anderson. 
He did not, and ‘as a civil 
servant necessarily could not, 
pose in the limelight to the 
same extent as his respected 
chief, but any one behind the 
scenes knew where the brain 
power lay. A signal example 
of the successful civil servant, 
he brought with him the ex- 
perience of a variety of posts. 
It has for many years been the 
practice for Cabinet Ministers 
to be handed on from one post 
to another, striding like Colossi 
from place to place, seeking 
like Alexander new worlds to 
conquer, even though the one 
they have left behind may be 
lying in a sorry and half- 
finished state. In the last 
seven years the practice has 
extended to the Civil Service, 
@ practice more justified in its 
case than in the case of minis- 
terial offices, if judged by re- 
sults. Sir John Anderson is 
one of the most striking ex- 
amples. He is about forty- 
five years of age, and yet this 
graduate of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, after serving apprentice- 
ship in the Colonial Office, has 
been in turn Secretary of the 
National Insurance Commission, 
of the Ministry of Shipping, of 
the Local Government Board, 
and of the Ministry of Health, 
Chairman of the Board of In- 
land Revenue, Under-Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant, and 
now Secertary of State to the 
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Home Department. What posts 
remain for him to fill in the 
concluding twenty years of his 
official life it is difficult to guess, 
but that ambition will drive him 
to aim higher is certain. 

Deep - set inscrutable eyes, 
barely visible while in thought, 
formed a mask to the whole 
countenance. Open, they 
looked at you with something 
of reserve, something of hum- 
our, touching up the im- 
passiveness of the long dark 
face. In official life his manner 
had the touch of greatness in 
it—easy, gracious, but with 
something of condescension, as 
of one born to rule. Deliberate, 
yet swift in judgment, without 
superfluity, grasping the pith 
of the matter in a moment, 
he disclosed that remarkable 
versatility which enabled him 
to hold his own with men who 
had made a life-study of what 
he had first heard of but yester- 
day. What he lacked in know- 
ledge of detail, he made up 
partly by intuition, partly by 
bluff, for he was sensitive to 
being in the wrong, or appear- 
ing uninformed. For this rea- 
son he was an adept in cover- 
ing up his tracks if he made a 
false start or set out on a 
wrong trail, but he scorned the 
littleness that would make a 
scapegoat of a subordinate to 
save his own face. 


‘* Ke nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene.” 


He did not err in the way that 
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Sir John Taylor erred—namely, 
in over-great attention to detail. 
Like a true general he pointed 
out the offensive, he laid down 
the main principles, and left 
the rest to his subordinates, 
while he planned out the next 
move either to counter failure 
or develop success. 

He had a mind of very great 
grasp and reach. Doubtless 
this was one reason for his 
selection for the post, for the 
Government knew that the 
cumbersome machinery of the 
Government of Ireland Act 
would need a deft organiser to 
set each several part in motion. 
Astonishment holds the mind 
how it ever came even partially 
to life at all, and we have all 
become Galileos and cry aloud, 
“EB pur si muove!” 

He was a master of the Eng- 
lish style. In these days of 
slipshod writing, an official let- 
ter drafted by the hand of Sir 
John Anderson could be set 
up as a model of clarity and 
terseness : without the jejune- 
ness that marks the classic 
examples of red-tape, without 
the complexity that makes 
Treasury circulars anathema to 
those who possess some rem- 
nants of right thinking. 

No civil servant has ever 
wielded, or is ever again likely 
to wield, such power as he did 
during his twenty-one months 
of tenure of office as Under- 
Secretary, yet he kept an un- 
biassed mind throughout. In- 
evitably it rendered him some- 
what autocratic, not towards 
his inferiors, but towards his 
superiors or his equals in rank. 
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He could yield but in his own 
way and at his own time. By 
sheer domination of character 
he could ruthlessly brush aside 
proposals or objections raised 
in high quarters. The power 
placed in his hands he wielded 
judiciously, though one might 
criticise his proneness to bar- 
gain. He would at times yield 
in a small point against his 
better judgment in order to 
gain a greater. In Civil Ser- 
vice and Treasury matters this 
is a dangerous practice. For 
judgment of a ease on its 
merits it substitutes a hap- 
hazard decision that may not 
cause injustice, but ultimately 
is bound to prejudice some later 
case. Reculer pour mieux sauter 
may be a sound policy in war 
or diplomacy, but it is a man- 
wuvre that should not enter 
into the canons of the Civil 
Service. 

The new Assistant Under- 
Secretary, Mr A. W. Cope, 
was @ strange personality. A 
detective by his training in 
the Customs and by instinct, 
he seemed at first sight a 
curious choice for the post. 
But he was a man who re- 
velled in work, who was never 
happier than when he held a 
dozen threads in his hand, and 
in the tangled web of Irish 
politics there were threads 
enough and to spare. Quick 
and impetuous in movement, 
the body revealed the mind, 
a fiery soul working out its 
way. A lean face, a large 
mouth, a ponderous jaw, hard 
eyes, and a capacious brow— 
at first glance there seemed 
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something cruel and fierce, un- 
til a mischievous smile lit up 
his face, a ready laugh would 
ring out, and a gleam come 
across the eyes. It was some- 
what of a revelation: work 
had crusted over the exterior, 
but there was something gentle 
within. He hated airs of self- 
assumption, he hated intoler- 
ance, he breathed the spirit 
of a fighting democracy. His 
career in Ireland was a long 
struggle against militarism, 
which sought to impose itself 
more and more on the life of 
the country. He endeavoured 
by every means to keep that 
spirit out of the police, for 
militarism in a police force is a 
far more potential danger than 
in a disciplined army. 

His besetting sin was his 
desir. personally to do the 
work not only of a whole 
office but of the police and 
the prisons’ organisation, while 
simultaneously busying him- 
self with wider issues of policy. 
As a result, the work in some 
directions was bound to suffer. 
His driving power was im- 
mense, but it dispersed itself 
in too many direetions, and 
had a further disadvantage in 
that it weakened the sense of 
responsibility in subordinates. 
He never felt confidence that 
his orders would be carried out. 
Had he been less self-reliant, he 
would have won quicker sym- 
pathy. Yet those who knew 
him best say that he craved 
for sympathy, that he felt 
deeply the isolation in which 
he lived. Not that he was 
a recluse: his boyish temper 
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could enter with zest into a 
hard set of rackets, or a game 
of vingt-et-un with high stakes, 
and he took an immense de- 
light in a stage-like rehearsal 
of the swearing-in of the new 
Viceroy, in which as Clerk of 
the Council he played a leading 
réle. These, however, were 
little oases in a life too devoted 
to work which he would often 
prolong through the whole 
night. How his physical frame 
and his brain stood the strain 
it is impossible to conceive. 
It was not ambition that drove 
him on, but restlessness. In 
his eyes there was no diffi- 
culty that could not be sur- 
mounted. A folding of the 
hands before an obstacle was 
to him the highest sin. Ob- 
structive tactics galvanised him 
into a veritable rage of activity. 
He had no respect for age or 
experience as such, if their 
views ran counter to his own. 
On occasions such as these 
his tone would become over- 
bearing, his choice of language 
something not often heard in 
the passionless calm of Govern- 
ment offices. During such out- 
breaks there was only one 
course to be adopted, and that 
was not to use the soft answer 
that turneth away wrath, but 
to reply as aggressively as he. 
He bore no ill-will, he would 
apologise frankly, and turn 
his attention to the next comer. 

Besides these two, there were 
only two other officials who 
could be regarded as in the 
inner secrets. of Government 
policy. One was the Law 
Adviser, Mr Wylie, now 4 
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Judge of the High Court; and 
the second was Mr Mark Stur- 
gis, who acted as a personal 
assistant to Sir John Anderson. 
The former obtained the post 
of Law Adviser under the ré- 
gime of Sir John Taylor. The 
Attorney and Solicitor-General 
found their Parliamentary 
duties so pressing as to render 
it impossible for them to spend 
sufficient time in Dublin. The 
gossip of the House of Com- 
mons and the freedom of Pic- 
cadilly were preferable to in- 
carceration in the Castle, or 
police patrols outside their resi- 
dences. Mr Wylie had, how- 
ever, then confined himself to 
law, now he was consulted 
in regard to policy. He super- 
seded Sir Henry Wynne, the 
Chief Crown Solicitor, in this 
respect. Though a Presbyte- 
rian and an Ulsterman, he dis- 
liked the Northern character- 
istics. He was Liberal in his 
views, opposed to a policy of 
repression, although desirous to 
uphold the sanctity of the law. 
The spirit of compromise was 
abroad at this juncture, and 
it was desirable that the law 
should wink at some things, 
or, at any rate, that it should 
be liberally interpreted. As 
there are various ways in which 
counsel can put forward a 
case, so there are varying as- 
pects from which the legal 
mind can view a certain set 
of circumstances. Because 
what seems to the layman the 
direct method is not the one 
adopted by a lawyer, is no 
evidence that the lawyer’s view 
is dishonest. No counsel with 
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the splendid practice which a 
man of Mr Wylie’s youthful 
years had built up could be 
other than honest in princi- 
ples, and courageous in stating 
them. Though he was known 
to the public to hold moderate 
views, that did not any whit 
lessen the risk he ran from 
fanatical gunmen. When ap- 
pearing on behalf of the police 
at the inquest on the murdered 
Mayor of Cork, he stood fear- 
lessly in a court where a score 
of men had revolvers in their 
pockets waiting to shoot, and 
where women spat in his face. 
He never asked for police pro- 
tection. His passion for hunt- 
ing was perhaps his safeguard, 
and when he could steal a 
day from his professional work 
he was to be found out with the 
Meath Hounds at a time when 
any other man in his position 
would have as soon thought 
of hunting with the hounds of 
hell. When the olive-branch 
was plainly proved to be an 
unsuccessful lure, and courts- 
martial under the Restoration 
of Order in Ireland Regulations 
largely superseded civil courts, 
the need for his advice had 
passed, and virtue found its 
reward in a_ timely - vacant 
Judgeship. 

One passes by an easy tran- 
sition from the Law Adviser 
to the fourth of the officials 
who counted—namely, Mr Mark 
Sturgis, whose love of horses 
and hunting was the cement 
of a close bond of friendship 
with the learned counsel. Mr 
Sturgis is one of those officials 
whose Christian name is in- 
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separable from his surname. 
There appears to be something 
gallant and gay in such juxta- 
position. It lends itself to an 
easy familiarity, to an atmos- 
phere of camaraderie. It smacks 
of jovial nights when a sur- 
name is stiff and a Christian 
name makes all the difference 
between a function and a ca- 
rouse. It is therefore apt that 
his godfathers and godmothers 
did for him in his baptism call 
him plain Mark, for without it 
he could never have been him- 
self. And when one has a wife 
bearing a title in her own right, 
the setting is complete,—the 
touch of aristocracy has rounded 
off the whole. 

Mark passed for a Special 
Commissioner of Income Tax. 
Doubtless the fact that he had 
been one of Mr Asquith’s pri- 
vate secretaries had something 
to do with this appointment, 
but who could have refused it 
if Mark had set his heart upon 
it? Finding that the signing 
of deductions of super-tax from 
war profiteers had become some- 
what boring, he was on the 
look-out for something more in 
his line, and his chance came 
after Sir John Anderson had 
been a few weeks in office. 
It is true that Ireland could 
not yet be regarded in the light 
of a foreign country, and there- 
fore entitled to a representative 
of the Foreign Office in her 
capital. It is also true that 
Mr Mark Sturgis could not be 
strictly regarded as belonging 
to the corps diplomatique ; but 
was not diplomacy needed at 
this juncture in Ireland, and 
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did not Mr Sturgis possess all 
the essential qualifications of 
an attaché—aristoeratic birth, 
an easy and graceful manner, 
@ distinguished taste in clothes, 
a complete lack of knowledge 
of the traditions of the country 
to which he was to be ac- 
credited ? At least he knew 
the language of the greater 
part of the natives, though he 
spoke it with something of a 
foreign intonation. Sir John 
Anderson had at the Inland 
Revenue already fallen a vic- 
tim to his charming personality, 
and now that he desired some 
one to carry on his policy during 
his own frequent absences in 
London, who could better fill 
the réle? The Government, 
too, desired that some effort 
should be made to win over 
the intellectuals of the move- 
ment. An Irishman has the 
instinct to appreciate a gentle- 
man, even though his ideals 
differ, and it seemed likely 
that Mr Sturgis might be able, 
by his affable manner, to gain 
contact with them. His humor- 
ous and somewhat cynical out- 
look on society might carry 
him far, and a deft and patient 
temper might achieve success. 
Beneath his somewhat fantastic 
and casual manner there was 
a fund of common-sense, and 
the Asquith tradition was still 
something to conjure with in 
Treland. 

He abhorred red-tape and 
office routine. He took no 
serious interest in the every- 
day and often complicated ques- 
tions that arise in any large 
Department. He trusted im- 
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plicitly on these points to his 
subordinates. He could talk 
well, and it was difficult to 
associate him with the typical 
civil servant. He had ideas, 
but he lacked concentration 
and driving power. It was 
not, however, for the last- 
named qualifications that he 
was selected. As an under- 
study of Sir John Anderson he 
was effective in handling offi- 
cials and the military, but as 
a diplomatic force he failed 
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because, try as he might, he 
could not come to grips with 
the real forces behind Sinn 
Fein. They may have re- 
garded him as a dilettante 
without any real backing, one 
not to be taken seriously. He 
lent a cachet to the adminis- 
tration, he supplied an atmos- 
phere which Dublin Castle had 
lacked for many years, and those 
who breathed it were thankful 
for the little air of freshness that 
blew about those dull walls. 


VI. THE LAST OF THE CHIEF SECRETARIES AND THE LAST 
OF THE VICEROYS. 


It is now high time to turn 
to the Chief Secretary him- 
self, but purposely the sketch 
of this last of the Chief Secre- 
taries has been deferred until 
those of his subordinates have 
been dealt with. What Sir 
Hamar Greenwood did was 
done by the permanent offi- 
cials; for what he said he 
alone was mainly responsible. 

He embodies the maxim of 
Tacitus — “Omnium consensu 
capax imperiit nisi imperasset,” 
—at any rate, so far as the 
outward appearance went, for, 
as regards his mental equip- 
ment, little was known of it 
until he appeared on the horizon 
as Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

His port was imposing, his 
attire reproachless. He loved 
to hear the fine colonial roll 
of his own voice. He affected 
the democratic manner, cailing 
all comers by their surname 
sans phrase after the most 


casual introduction. He was 
not discourteous, but many 
of those whom he consulted 
would have preferred a more 
dignified manner. Unbending 
is no doubt graceful in its 
time and place, but there is 
@ mean, and those of the old 
school always knew where the 
line should be drawn. His 
familiar introductory exclama- 
tion to his private secretary, 
“My God, Hemming,” and so 
forth, with a good Canadian 
twang, lent itself blatantly to 
imitation. In appearance he 
recalls Sir Plume— 


“With earnest eyes and round un- 
thinking face.” 


He had a certain native shrewd- 
ness which served him in good 
stead when cornered, but no 
one could regard his intellect 
as brilliant, or his conversa- 
tion as sparkling. His manner 
in the House of Commons 
was impressive, and conveyed 
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an appearance of simplicity 
and straightforwardness. This 
appearance was not really de- 
ceptive, for he was a man of 
one idea at a time. More than 
that confused him and made 
him lose his bearings, This 
was particularly noticeable in 
his replies to supplementary 
questions ‘fin the House of 
Commons. In dealing with 
figures he usually lost him- 
self completely unless he kept 
to his book, and where he 
attempted himself to edit 
replies he usually missed the 
main point. Given, however, 
a straightforward debate on 
facts that were thoroughly 
familiar to him, he was fluent 
and often persuasive. Where 
he could not persuade others 
he persuaded himself, and he 
went gallantly forward into 
regions that bordered on the 
mysterious, and into statements 
that smacked of the fantastic. 
His downright manner gave 
confidence at the outset to 
those who desired a strong 
policy: they forgot that no 
politician is master in his 
own house, and that self- 
advertisement must always 
be a ruling power. with 
those whose life is too often 
&@ pose. 

The only policy that he 
clearly understood was pro- 
paganda, and he was prepared 
to pay largely to experts in 
that line. He was aided and 
abetted by members, not only 
of his own party, but of the 
other side, who accused him 
of suppressing facts. He there- 
fore, as Mr T. P. O’Oonnor 
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once said with fine oratorical 
effect in the House, plumped 
for “ publicity and more pub- 
licity and still more publicity,” 
A staff of ten carried out his 
intentions, and supplied the 
Irish and English Press with 
what the Chief Secretary de- 
sired they should know. The 
police themselves were treated 
to propaganda, and a special 
officer edited a special news- 
paper for their benefit, It was 
supposed to hearten them up, 
but could only have appealed 
to the intellect of a Black 
and Tan. Its sentiments were 
cheap and clap-trap. In addi- 
tion to official communiqués, 
the value of which must always 
be measured rather by what 
they omit than by what they 
disclose, he inspired articles 
in periodicals, and used all 
those arts and devices which 
five years of militarism had 
left and still leave as a taint 
upon a free Press, 

Though there was an Assist- 
ant Under-Secretary ready to 
retrieve any situation, an Under- 
Secretary of a dominating per- 
sonality, a Chief Secretary 
standing for ever in the lime- 
light, yet after all there was 
a Viceroy, a distinguished gen- 
eral, a very gallant gentleman. 
Power had gone from his hands, 
and he was kept in ignorance 
of most things that were hap- 
pening. Yet like a true knight 
he would not turn from his 
post. It is beyond question 
that it was only his sense of 
duty that kept Lord French 
to his unenviable task. His 
Council of Ireland, which he 
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had set up in the days of Sir 
John Taylor, in the hope that 
a representative body of mod- 
erate opinion might stem the 
tide of revolt, had long since 
fallen into abeyance. Of soci- 
ety in Dublin there was none. 
Those who had residences in 
England had left for safer 
shores; those who had none 
did not care to expose them- 
selves to the risk attendant 
on a stay at the Viceregal 
Lodge. An occasional journey 
to London, a visit to the 
fields of Flanders—these were 
all the breaks in the hum- 
drum Dublin life of one of 
the great generals of modern 
days. He faithfully carried 
out those matters of official 
routine which fall to the lot 
of the King’s representative 
in Ireland. He exercised the 
strictest economy in his offi- 
cial staff, seeking neither to 
hedge himself with outworn 


Vil. THE EARLY DAYS 


Hardly had Sir John Ander- 
son entered on office before 
Sinn Fein determined to show 
that it was in no mood for 
pourparlers. On a single day 
in the summer of 1920 hun- 
dreds of police barracks, va- 
cated in order to concentrate 
forces, and of Petty Sessions 
courthouses, went up in flames. 
It was a display of organisa- 
tion on a large scale which 
brought home for the first 
time the wide spread of dis- 
affection and the secrecy that 
Shrouded its movements. A 
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dignities of office nor to re- 
tain an entourage which he 
knew that his needs no longer 
required. Those who were 
about him found in him a true 
gentleman, whose every thought 
was not of himself but to 
lighten the day’s work for 
others. It is not the picture 
of a fallen monarch. It is the 
picture of one who had lived 
through the early days of a 
terrible war, on whom those 
darkest days of Europe had 
left an ineffaceable mark im- 
pressed by a vast responsibility. 
What was this new age com- 
pared to that? what were 
these petty politics beside that 
vast cataclysm? True, for a 
little space he had had the 
ardent enthusiasm of one who 
might be the guide to lead 
Ireland to a better way, but 
that had passed and left behind 
the sense of the vanity of man’s 
desires. 


OF THE NEW REGIME. 


week or so later it was again 
repeated, coastguard stations 
being included in the holocaust. 
No one need imagine that this 
was the result of a mere spirit 
of destruction. There were 
signs that if the overtures of 
the new régime did not bear 
the expected fruit, there would 
be an intensive movement to 
strengthen the power of the 
Crown forces, involving the 
reoceupation of barracks and 
the concentration of forces in 
every available public building. 
To destroy these certainly 
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meant hampering military 
plans, besides interfering very 
considerably with the adminis- 
tration of British law. Sinn 
Fein had the power of selecting 
its own point of attack; and 
while the British Government 
was repairing losses in one 
direction and readjusting plans, 
Sinn Fein, with its thorough 
knowledge of the country, could 
attack from a new quarter. 

It was not a hopeful begin- 
ning, but the reorganisation of 
the police had not yet taken 
full effect. For the latter pur- 
pose a complete new adminis- 
trative staff was brought from 
England with Major-General 
Tudor at its head. Shortly 
after his arrival the anomalous 
position of the Inspector-Gen- 
eral of the R.I.C. under the 
altered state of things was 
solved by pensioning him off 
and leaving his post unfilled. 
This gave General Tudor com- 
plete freedom of action, and, 
unlike former heads of the 
force, he was not fettered by 
financial restrictions save for 
occasional pin- pricks. He 
brought military ideas, cer- 
tainly a very essential need, 
to bear on the problem of 
police offensive and defence. 
He concentrated police in stra- 
tegic positions. Hitherto bar- 
racks had been vacated merely 
because they were dangerous 
to a small garrison; now he 
reopened barracks in danger- 
ous localities and strengthened 
the occupying forces. He re- 
armed the police with modern 
rifles, he issued Lewis guns and 
bombs. Above all, he per- 


fected the motor transport. 
No money was spared for the 
next twelve months in maki 
the police a mobile force in- 
dependent of railways. Where 
previously police had often to 
borrow transport from the mili- 
tary, now the position was 
reversed. Ford vans were abol- 
ished as death-traps; Lancia 
lorries and Crossley tenders, 
which gave more freedom of 
movement, were substituted. 
As months went on and am- 
bushes of motor-cars became 
more pronounced, a_ bullet- 
resisting armour of light weight 
was evolved by Thornycroft’s 
and other English armament 
firms, and the majority of 
lorries were fitted with this 
defence, while a wire cage on 
top acted as a bomb-catcher. 
General Tudor certainly left 
no stone unturned in increasing 
mobility and effectiveness. At 
the same time, new recruiting 
stations for the R.I.C. were 
opened at Liverpool and Glas- 
gow, and, aided by the slump 
in unemployment, as many ex- 
Service men as were required 
were forthcoming for enlist- 
ment in the R.I.C. This spurt 
in recruiting, the steady stream 
of new blood that made itself 
felt in lonely outposts, did 
much to rehabilitate the moral 
of the BR.1.C., which had be- 
come temporarily lowered owing 
to the long strain of what was 
tantamount to a state of siege. 
The General himself paid fre- 
quent visits through the coun- 
try in all directions, signalling 
out and promoting those men 
who had shown zeal and in- 
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itiative in the defence of bar- 
racks. 

This was satisfactory so far 
as it went, but to prolong a 
state of guerilla warfare among 
a people who knew every inch 
of the soil where they were 
operating was not likely to be 
fruitful of real results. An 
intelligence system was needed 
which might enable the fomen- 
ters of dissension or the perpe- 
trators of daylight murder to 
be discovered. As already 
stated, the existing system was 
very defective, consisting as it 
did of three separately con- 
trolled branches—the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police Detective 
Department, which was prac- 
tically exterminated, the Royal 
Trish Constabulary Crime 
Branch, whose methods were 
crude in the extreme, the Dub- 
lin Military District and the 
General Headquarters Intelli- 
gence Branches, which were 
moderately efficient. The first 
two were now co-ordinated by 
General Tudor, and a more 
up-to-date Intelligence system 
inaugurated under the general 
supervision of his Chief of Staff, 
Colonel Winter. But a hiatus 
still remained; the gap be- 
tween the police and Military 
Intelligence Staffs was not 
bridged, and this stultified much 
of the work. 

Lack of co-ordination be- 
tween police and military was 
to a great extent the cause of 
failure, not only in the domain 
of intelligence work, but also 
in regard to policing the coun- 
try generally. General Mac- 
ready and General Tudor might 
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personally be desirous of co- 
operating, but the two machines 
worked in different ways. The 
police method was decentral- 
ised, leaving much to local 
judgment and initiative. The 
military system does not lend 
itself to this: it moves slowly, 
guerilla warfare it is ill abie to 
cope with. The military view, 
therefore, inclined te large 
sweeping operations extending 
over a wide zone, to be thor- 
oughly and ruthlessly carried 
out. General Tudor himself, 
as @ soldier, might be in favour 
of these tactics, but he had to 
remember that his was pri- 
marily police, not military duty. 
There was a third factor in- 
volved, and that was the policy 
of the civil administration, 
which was attempting to in- 
veigle Sinn Fein into negotia- 
tions, and had also to bear 
in mind that a policy of thor- 
oughness inevitably brought 
suffering not only on the guilty, 
but also on the innocent. Jour- 
nalists and politicians never 
make allowances for difficulties 
of this character. They cry 
aloud for the stern hand of 
repression, and when it is put 
forth but a little and inevitably 
damages some chance passer-by, 
they rush into abuse of violent 
methods. The Assistant Under- 
Secretary was left the thankless 
task of attempting to hold 
the balance even between 
the two methods. He was, 
perhaps, over-ready to check 
any tendency towards the strong 
arm, but it was useful to the 
military to ‘be, reminded that 
civil administration, ;was still 
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the basic law of the land, and 
that, for instance, prisoners 
could not be left indefinitely 
in prison without trial. When- 
ever matters became too 
strained, either as between mili- 
tary and police or as between 
both and the Assistant Under- 
Secretary, the diplomatic hand- 
ling of Sir John Anderson was 
most effective in smoothing 
over difficulties, and in enun- 
ciating some line of policy that 
might reconcile the views of all. 

One of the most difficult 
problems to be settled in the 
autumn of 1920 was that of 
Republican Courts, which were 
now functioning widely. Here 
the Law Adviser found a via 
media. So long as they posed 
merely as arbitration courts, 
they were to be regarded as 
legal if somewhat irregular, 
similar in nature to industrial 
eourts. If, however, they arro- 
gated to themselves powers of 
fine or imprisonment they were 
to be suppressed, but even here 
latitude was allowed so far as 
fines went. He, too, was the 
originator of the regulations 
which defined the varying prison 
treatment of prisoners con- 
victed of criminal crimes, of 
those convicted of political 
offences, of those interned as 
suspects. Those with ameliora- 
tions were put in prisons dis- 
tinct from those without, so 
as to avoid the odium of mutual 
comparisons which had given 
rise to wreckage and hunger- 
strikes in past years. This 
careful segregation worked suc- 
cessfully, though the ameliora- 
tions made escape easier to 
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those who came under this 
classification. 

Thus far there was in exist- 
ence a new civil administra- 
tion, a new police administra- 
tion, and now was added as a 
counterpart to these a new 
code of law. It is strange that 
any one should imagine that 
a law by itself can be effective. 
There are only two things that 
can make it so: one is brute 
force, the other public opinion. 
Tre British Government did 
not propose to adopt the former, 
the Irish people did not propose 
to create the latter. Fear can- 
not breed public opinion, but 
it can compel acquiescence, and 
here the gunmen had a more 
powerful ally than the British 
Government with its more civil- 
ised methods. But Sir John 
Anderson, the Chief Secretary, 
and the Cabinet pinned their 
faith on the law, so two Acts 
found their way into an already 
overcumbered Statute Book— 
the Criminal Injuries Act, 1920, 
and the Restoration of Order 
in Ireland Act. Ye may tell 
them by their fruits: the 
gathering was but thorns and 
thistles. The strangest phe- 
nomenon of all was perhaps 
the passing of these coercive 
measures through their various 
stages part passu with that 
panacea of all ills, the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Act. 

The Criminal Injuries Act 
of 1919 had hoped to solve 
the Irish problem by touching 
the ratepayer’s pocket slightly. 
The 1920 Acts hoped to at- 
tain this consummation by 
a@ more potent charm. The 
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Government was given author- 
ity to stop all public grants 
to County Councils and other 
local authorities who were not 
carrying out their statutory 
functions, and to apply all 
such moneys to the payment 
of the statutory liabilities of 
the authorities. These unmet 
liabilities were in the main 
the payment of decrees for 
malicious injuries which the 
newly-elected County Councils 
had in June ceased paying. 
There were also countless other 
necessary services financed by 
County Councils, for the greater 
part in connection with the 
maintenance of law—upkeep 
of court - houses, revision of 
jurors’ lists, sheriffs’ salaries, 
and the like. One of the most 
ardent apostles of the new 
doctrine embodied in the Act 
was Sir Henry Robinson, the 
Vice-President of the Local 
Government Board. It was 
he who mainly talked Sir 
John Anderson into the belief 
that the extension of the policy 
of the previous Act would 
starve the County Councils into 
submission, and compel them 
to recognise the Imperial Gov- 
ernment and not Dail Eireann. 
He was infatuated with the 
child of his own creation. He 
had been chiefly responsible 
for putting the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1898 into opera- 
tion, and he believed that all 
power in Ireland rested in the 
hands of the County Councils, 
and that what they thought 
to-day Ireland would think 
to-morrow. He lived in a 
period which left out of cal- 
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culation the spirit engendered 
by the Rebellion of 1916. He 
thought in terms of rates, of 
grants-in-aid and Exchequer 
subsidies, while his opponents 
were thinking of revolvers and 
Irish Republican bonds. He 
seems to have over-estimated 
the volume of Government as- 
sistance to the Councils, and 
forgotten that a good deal of 
the expenditure was permissive, 
and that with a falling income 
retrenchment would solve much 
of the financial trouble. This 
miscalculation might have been 
remedied if another clause of 
the Act had been operative— 
that one which allowed dis- 
traint of rates in settlement of 
claims: it was easy to see 
that this last clause was drafted 
either by absentee Law Officers 
out of touch with the real 
situation in Ireland, or by some 
cynic of the school of Mr 
Birrell. 

The remaining clauses of 
these Acts were intended to 
do away with the increasing 
danger of trying by ordinary 
civil courts those cases which 
had a political complexion. 
Military courts were substi- 
tuted, and the opportunities 
of blackguarding police and 
military at coroners’ inquests 
were removed by substituting 
Military Courts of Inquiry. 
These changes were very neces- 
sary, and on the whole tended 
to the improvement of justice. 
The officers of the courts in 
important cases were not only 
regimental officers, but lawyers 
of high standing invested for 
the nonce with military powers 
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and uniforms. Where minor 
offences were involved, the pro- 
ceedings may at times have 
been of a perfunctory char- 
acter, but where important 
issues were at stake the Court 
was perhaps at times even 
too anxious to do justice to 
the accused. It will;;be;ac- 
counted to Sir Hamar Green- 
wood for righteousness that in 
the House of Commons he 
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never swerved for a moment 
from a whole-hearted support 
of these courts. In a civil 
community military action may 
be too overbearing, too oblivi- 
ous of the human factor, too 
alien in spirit to the every- 
day life; but military an- 
thority clothed in the robe of 
law takes from its dress some- 
thing of majesty, and a full 
savour of justice and honesty. 


VIII. MURDER MOST FOUL. 


The foregoing activities 
should have resulted in some 
show of improvement if they 
were really moving in the 
right direction. The daily bills 
of mortality, however, proved 
otherwise, even though a lull 
would come for a time. It 
recalled the German submarine 
campaign. For a week, per- 
haps, the sinkings would al- 
most cease; then from one 
or other part of the seven 
seas @ new tale of blood-lust 
would come, and people would 
know that the breathing-space 
was only because the chase 
was momentarily too hot, or 
because the unseen foe had 
temporarily departed to re- 
plenish his armoury. So it was 
with Sinn Fein. Through the 
summer and autumn of 1920 
there was a gradual and more 
intensive movement. Its acti- 
vities spread to localities that 
had been peaceful before. Sir 
John Anderson and the other 
arrivals from England, who 
had at first lived in the spacious- 
ness of the Marine Hotel at 


Kingstown, were warned that 
their goings and comings were 
being shadowed. To live near 
the line of retreat to England 
was an advantage, but one 
preferred to retreat alive rather 
than dead. Discretion is the 
better part of valour, and My 
Lords were well advised to 
prefer the narrow but well- 
guarded precincts of Dublin 
Castle to the promenade of 
Kingstown Pier. 

The Government had not, 
however, lost all hope as yet 
of winning over the intellectuals 
of Sinn Fein. Mr Sturgis was 
still to be seen in the public 
streets, at race-meetings, or 
lunching in company with the 
Under - Secretary, Mr Mac- 
Mahon, or with theorists who 
were held to be on the fringe 
of republican counsels, either 
because they knew some politi- 
cally-inclined prelate or be- 
cause they frequented some ar- 
tistic set in Dublin. Hangers- 
on of revolutionary societies 
usually know as much as the 
hangers-on of ducal houses or 
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kingly courts. That is to say, 
they will tell you what light- 
o’-love left by a secret door at 
a time when honest folk are 
all abed, or what wine my lord 
duke drank ere he retired ; but 
they know nothing of what 
he said to his counsellor or 
what message he received from 
his liege-lord. To use a more 
modern phrase, these were not 
the men who could deliver the 


Towards the close of the 
year 1920 the campaign of 
murder began to quicken still 
more. The streets of Dublin 
became the scene of butchery. 
The Irish character in relation 
to the taking of life is callous 
in the extreme. Some of 
Synge’s plays brought out this 
trait in all its nakedness, and 
people exclaimed at their un- 
reality. The years 1919 to 
1922 have proved to the hilt 
that Synge knew exactly what 
he was talking of, and this 
fact lends a new interest to 
Synge’s drama. For, though 
the language of Synge’s peas- 
ants may be removed from 
actuality, their feelings and 
their outlook on life are ex- 
actly reproduced from their 
originals. 

To contend that every mem- 
ber of the Crown forces killed 
in Ireland in the past three 
years was murdered is strain- 
ing the meaning of the term. 
Applied to those deeds in the 
streets of Dublin, where half a 
dozen assassins surrounded and 
pistolled one defenceless man, 
emptying their revolvers into 
him as he lay dying on the 











ground, it acquires its true 
and horrible significance. ? But 
it is misapplied in those more 
open actions where attacker 
took equal risks with attacked, 
ambushes where a temporary 
lapse of alertness enmeshed 
an armed police or military 
party in a concentrated volume 
of fire. The attacker did not 
wear uniform, and could in a 
moment turn himself into a 
peaceful citizen ; this fact gave 
him an unfair advantage, but 
at least his opponent had a 
possible chance. Those taking 
part in this guerilla warfare, 
however, never knew when to 
stop. There was a complete 
lack of the sporting instinct 
which refrains from carrying 
warfare further than the im- 
mediate object—namely, the 
putting of a man out of action. 
The savagery which led to the 
mutilation of the ambushed 
cadets at Macroom was pos- 
sibly the outcome of men seeing 
red and being temporarily irre- 
sponsible for their actions, but 
it shows what a slight veneer 
of civilisation covers man’s 
primitive passions. 

The spread of crime in the 
South was beginning to alarm 
the British Government, but 
owing to their commitments 
abroad it was not possible to 
spare any more troops for Ire- 
land. One solution, however, 
offered itself. Ulster viewed 
with growing distrust these 
happenings in the South. She 
judged that her future now 
lay in a different direction from 
that of the rest of Ireland. 
She disliked the necessity of 
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constant appeal to a Dublin 
Castle whom she regarded as 
coquetting with the forces of 
disorder, and by constant politi- 
cal pressure she succeeded, in 
August of 1920, in obtaining a 
separate Assistant Under-Sec- 
retary for Belfast. Ulster had 
hoped that he would be inde- 
pendent with the right of direct 
appeal to London, but in prac- 
tice she found that the partition 
of Ireland had not yet suffici- 
ently advanced to enable these 
hopes to be realised. With 
police and military controlled 
from Dublin, the independence 
of Ulster was not to be achieved. 
However, she saw one way out, 
a way which in its spirit showed 
a realisation of citizenship sadly 
lacking in the rest of Ireland. 
She undertook, in view of the 
need of police and military 
elsewhere in Ireland, to raise 
@ sufficient police force of her 
own, the Special Constabulary, 
for service in Ulster—a small 
force to be paid and act as 
ordinary police, a larger to 
receive only a small retaining 
fee, operating locally mainly by 
means of night patrols, who 
were engaged by day in their 
ordinary avocations. On these 
forces much abuse has been 
heaped by Nationalists and Sinn 
Feiners alike, and it is true that 
the lack of discipline occasion- 
ally led to abuses. But from 
the point of view of the Im- 
perial Government, Ulster’s ac- 
tion was such as should only 
have earned respect and grati- 
tude, coming as it did at a time 
when the growing campaign of 
murder in the south rendered it 
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necessary to despatch thither 
as large a number as possible 
of Crown forces. Sinn Fein 
has remembered this, and its 
bitterness against the northern 
area is based not only on its 
desire for a unified Ireland, but 
also on its anger at Ulster’s 
action at this period. 

The growing concentration 
on cold-blooded murder in 
Southern Ireland appeared to 
indicate that there was a fear 
among the intelligence staff of 
Sinn Fein that the net was 
beginning to draw too close. 
The bolder methods of offence 
of the Black and Tans, un- 
restrained by years of police 
education, the fine dare-devil 
work of the Auxiliaries in carry- 
ing out house-searches in the 
very centre of the web of 
intrigue were beginning to have 
effect. Mobility was increasing 
every day, and there were signs 
of a more effective secret agency 
at work. Sinn Fein was mak- 
ing desperate efforts to shake 
off the growing incubus, and 
on 14th November 1920 it 
achieved what it may have 
regarded as its master-stroke, 
but what no honest Irishman 
can ever think of but with a 
sense of shame and disgust. 
About:.9 o’clock on a Sunday 
morning, when the streets were 
filled with those returning from 
mass—the symbol of a Christ 
who gave his life to save the 
soulsofmen—some dozen houses 
in the best residential parts of 
Dublin were entered by bodies 
of armed men, and there were 
murdered, many before the 
eyes of their wives, fourteen 
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men, most of them military 
officers, others auxiliaries, one 
or two apparently in error. 
Any one who was in the streets 
of Dublin that day can never 
forget the feeling of intense 
expectancy that brooded every- 
where, a8 though people were 
waiting for the Destroying 
Angel to strike once in his 
wrath, and Dublin would be 
one with the ruins of Nineveh 
and Tyre. The mills of God 
grind slowly, and though no 
outward sign has yet appeared, 
it may be that the wheel has 
not yet gone full circle. 

A month later the Ohief 


Ix. A DAY IN 


The first six months of the 
year 1921 saw Ireland con- 
verted into a cross between a 
medieval Italian city, where 
hired bravoes lurked at street 
corners to stab a foe in the 
dark, and a more modern Bal- 
kan State, where brutalised 
soldier - peasants made whole 
countrysides reek with atro- 
cities. Before entering into a 
discussion of the final phase, 
a glance at Dublin Castle itself 
during this period may dis- 
close a somewhat lighter scene. 

Owing to the murders of 
November military officers had 
now been ordered to live in 
barracks, while those more 
closely connected with the de- 
fence of the Dublin District 
were quartered in the Castle. 
Increased numbers of English 
civil servants had taken up 
their quarters there, and the 





Secretary was boasting in the 
House of Commons that he 
had murder by the throat. It 
is possible that the horror of 
November had shaken some of 
the supporters of Sinn Fein in 
the belief of the righteousness 
of their cause. Amongst the 
police forces, too, now stiffened 
by the leaven of Englishmen, 
there was a feeling of optimism 
that the murderers were on the 
run. The harbour-mouth lay 
ahead, the pilot’s foot was on 
the ladder, but the call of the 
ocean was too loud; the helms- 
man turned the ship again to 
the open sea. 


THE OASTLE, 


rapidly - growing Intelligence 
Staff of the Chief of Police 
also sought cover. The prem- 
ises were indeed becoming al- 
most uncomfortably crowded, 
despite the fact that five or 
six buildings adjoining the 
Castle precincts, which had 
been taken over mainly to 
secure the immunity of the 
Castle from attack, served the 
secondary purpose of provid- 
ing additional residential ac- 
commodation. Fortunately, 
when it was seen how matters 
were going, Mr Cope—a bache- 
lor himself—had issued orders 
that no more wives were to be 
given quarters. Those who 
had been sufficiently fortunate 
to get in before the rush were 
allowed to remain, and the 
Upper Castle Yard, for the 
first time for many years, 
echoed with the laughter of 
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children—the painting of one 
of them may be found in Sir 
Nevile Wilkinson’s book, ‘ Ti- 
tania’s Palace’—a strange 
gleam of light across a dark 
and stormy scene. 

It is 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The Irish-born civil ser- 
vant is entering the Castle 
precincts from his home out- 
side. The English-born, some 
of them likely to be more in 
the limelight in the drama of 
Sinn Fein, are safely housed 
within. On duty at the Lower 
Castle Yard gate are Dublin 
Metropolitan and Military 
Police, and just inside lounge 
a couple of Auxiliaries ready 
for emergencies. Bomb-catch- 
ing meshwork is_ stretched 
across the archway, and a 
drapery of barbed wire festoons 
the passage ways in front of 
the guardroom. Twenty yards 
outside the Castle gate a man- 
trap is open, giving access to 
the subterranean river Poddle 
that runs beneath the Castle 
walls. A couple of Royal 
Engineers are below seeing that 
the wire entanglements across 
the stream have not been tam- 
pered with during the night. 

In the Lower Castle Yard 
are standing, not champing 
steeds waiting to ride forth 
for a canter in the Phenix 
Park under the supervision of 
the riding-master—a sinecure 
post that still provides a house 
and £30 a year—but an array 
of three motor lorries or Lancia 
cars. With cheerful shout, 
bandying about nickname and 
jest, a platoon of Auxiliaries, 
their revolvers holstered on 


their thighs, a few Winchester 
repeaters amongst them, are 
preparing to set out on some 
house-to-house search in the 
city or suburbs,—quick, alert, 
vigilant, trained on the fields 
of genuine war to prompt 
decision and leadership of men, 
With hoot of horn and jaunty 
flutter of flags on the motor 
bonnet, they set out. It hag 
all the glamour of war, but 
war is the symbol of broken 
hearts and broken lives. 
Over the summit of the old 
Castle Keep, where the Union 
Jack floats, ps the cap of a 
watching sentry, and machine- 
guns are ensconced behind its 
parapet, a post of vantage 
which commands the Castle 
approaches, and gives a view 
over distant streets and house- 
tops. So six hundred years 
before from the same tower 
did an English sentry, armed 
with musketoon or arquebus, 
look forth on the river Liffey 
tumbling to the sea, and out- 
side the city walls, which cir- 
cled but a few hundred yards 
away, saw the green fields 
and pasture-land rolling away 
to the Dublin hills, where lurked 
the O’Byrnes and other war- 
like clans. A strange land of 


unquiet— 
‘* Where peace 


And rest can never dwell, hope never 
comes 
That comes to all.” 


Passing under the archway that 
pierces a block of buildings 
the Upper Castle Yard is en- 
tered. Who is this so lightly 
tripping, so debonair, his breast 
a blaze of ribbons won with 
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e ers in France and 
nee chal It is Oolonel 
Winter, the Chief of Intelli- 
gence. That his only training 
is war, that he lacks any first- 
hand knowledge of Secret Ser- 
vice methods, is irrelevant. He 
is a brave man, and one cannot 
cope with a secret society 
that holds life cheap without 
a stout heart. At first sight 
one would imagine him the 
typical colonel of light comedy 
—slight and small, dapper, 
delicate of speech, eyeglass set 
in eye. He is one whom men 
would follow even to the can- 
non’s mouth ; perhaps not the 
best man for his present job, 
but hard-working, earnest, and 
just. 

On the point of leaving his 
office and stepping into an 
armoured Rolls-Royce on a 
tour of inspection in the coun- 
try is General Tudor, noted for 
his excellent staff work in 
France at a critical juncture 
in the spring of 1918. He has 
a difficult part to play, hedged 
in on one side by powerful 
civil servants, on the other by 
a military Commander-in-Chief. 
He has to pacify local jeal- 
ousies and to contend with a 
conservatism in the old B.I.C., 
which dislikes change, and has 
scarcely adapted itself to meet 
conditions for which it was 
never recruited or trained. 
Brought up as a soldier, he 
asks for efficiency, and at the 
risk of being unpopular he 
throws aside those who do not 
reach that mark. Quiet and 
unpretentious in manner, he 
has an evident dislike for the 
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somewhat overbearing methods 
of the Assistant Under-Sec- 
retary, and prefers the sweet 
reasonableness of Sir John. 
He is occasionally prone to 
forget that he commands a 
police force, and that what 
may be a peccadillo in a soldier 
is @ crime in a policeman, 
whose raison @éire is to keep 
the peace. Like most English- 
men who have attained high 
place, his forte is that of an 
organiser and an administrator 
—a man who under the Empire 
would have made his mark as 
proconsul of a Roman frontier 
State. 

In the centre of the court- 
yard, talking to Sir John Ander- 
son, his next-door neighbour in 
the Castle quadrangle, is Major- 
General Boyd of the Dublin 
District, an officer who, having 
failed to pass the examination 
for Sandhurst, entered the Army 
through the ranks, and is one 
of the few British generals to 
hold simultaneously both the 
D.C.M. and the D.S.O. An 
Irishman born, he handles the 
diffcult Dublin District admir- 
ably, and is a persona grata 
not only with his own officers, 
but with the police forces. He 
has youth on his side, and a 
ready word for soldier and 
constable whom he may come 
across. In the most dangerous 
period there was not a race- 
meeting that he would miss, 
and perhaps this trait may 
have given him immunity from 
attack. 

Mark Sturgis," fresh from an 
early canter in the Phenix 
Park, in his buttonhole a red 
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rose picked in the Viceregal 
gardens, looks out of place in 
this dingy square. Hyde Park 
on @ summer’s morning seems 
more in keeping with the atmos- 
phere he creates, the general 
effect often aided by a nicely- 
cut pair of riding-breeches not 
discarded even for the official 
day. The children of the Castle 
(who appear to lead an Ar- 
cadian existence, without les- 
sons, without governesses) di- 
vide their attentions between 
him and the policeman on duty 
at the door leading to the Chief 
Secretary’s office. If the chil- 
dren of Ireland had the power 
of guiding her destinies, Mark 
would long ago have won them 
—and with them Ireland—over 
to a Never-Never Land of 
dreams. 

Then comes the more solid 
figure of Sir Henry Wynne, 
who has snatched a few hours’ 
rest after toiling till midnight. 
One longs for the day when 
the Castle gates will open and 
he can walk forth again as a 
free man, when he can lay 
aside his pen for a while and 
seek the congenial society of 
his clubmates, his old friends 
of the Bar and the Bench. 
Here he is isolated; for his 
unswerving Unionist faith is 
out of touch with the political 
agnosticism of these English 
free-lances. 

Towards noon the scene 
changes. Someimportant court- 
martial case is taking place in 
the City Hall, one of the build- 
ings commandeered outside the 
Castle gates. An armoured 
turret car appears in the Castle 


yard, and from it step a couple 
of court-martial officers with 
attaché-case in hand and an- 
cient waterproof coats on back 
to preserve their gloss from 
the oily interior of their steely 
conveyance, so carefully these 
high judicial functionaries must 
be kept from harm. The wit- 
nesses for the defence are arriv- 
ing just at the same time, and 
look in wonder on their gur- 
roundings—country-folk for the 
most part, with perhaps the 
parish priest to give his testi- 
mony to the good character of 
the accused. Had they been 
an hour earlier they might have 
seen a score of Sinn Fein pri- 
soners exercising in the Castle 
Yard, men who had been 
rounded up in some raid the 
previous night, and were now 
housed in the Castle for a few 
hours until arrangements could 
be made for their transfer to 
an internment camp—some with 
lowering brows, type of that 
understratum that every revo- 
lutionary movement brings to 
the light ; some with the wild 
and exalted air of the fanatic ; 
a few just quiet-looking, good- 
tempered, country boys whose 
only fault, perhaps, was a spirit 
of adventure. 

Strange passengers are they 
all, gathered together in a wild 
medley for the space of a few 
hours. They pass and others 
come—a procession that ever 
shifts—politicians, soldiers, po- 
licemen, pure adventurers, high- 
souled patriots, callous mur- 
derers, dreamers, and vision- 
aries, those who make and those 
who mar, scaremongers and 
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-seekers, for the walls of 
Dublin Castle enclose from day 
to day the forces which are 
battling for Ireland from Cape 
Clear to Torr Head. 

Men cannot live cooped up 
in these walls from week to 
week without some outdoor 
recreation. No one desires to 
be murdered for the sake of 
a game of golf, or butchered on 
the football field. Behind the 
old Viceregal apartments there 
is a pleasant walled-in garden 
where three tennis-courts have 
been laid out, and as the sum- 
mer comes on the Metropolitan 
Police Band plays in the late 
afternoon. But this spot is 
reserved for the more select, 
though a game can be snatched 
there at lunch hour by even 
the lesser lights. The Board 
of Works, however, is equal 
to the occasion, and the hard 
surface of the Upper Castle 
Yard, when well rolled and 
sanded, lends itself to adapta- 
tion as a tennis-court. It has 
the advantage, too, that it is 
playable even in the early 
spring. So in the afternoon, 
while the civil servant toils on, 
he may refresh his eyes with 
the figures of the Intelligence 
Staff culling a few busy mo- 
ments from their idle hours 
by means of a hard single 
or four; while the wife of 
the Chief Commissioner, pining 
for her garden, with patient 
hand plants a few nasturtium 
seeds on stony ground, in the 
hope that, climbing up the 
wire netting that surrounds 
the court, they may bring 
forth sixty-fold, and make 
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a sunshine in this 
place. 

Dublin Castle would never 
have reached its place in his- 
tory without the society of 
ladies ; and the Chief of Police, 
or, more possibly, his imme- 
diate assistants, did not pro- 
pose to neglect this tradition. 
Wives were tabooed, save those 
rare ones who already claimed 
the right of possession; but 
the modern machinery of Gov- 
ernment Departments provided 
an undeniable right to a quota 
of typists. The ‘ Daily Mail’ 
may allege that the measure 
of the importance of a Govern- 
ment Department is the num- 
ber of its charwomen. By that 
standard the office of the Chief 
of Police would have been an 
insignificant place. The true 
criterion is the number of its 
typists and women clerks, and 
by this test General Tudor’s 
office assumes its rightful place. 
The ordinary Irish typist was 
held to be suspect, and accord- 
ingly the recruiting-ground was 
England, where the pressure of 
economy was gradually result- 
ing in numbers being at length 
discarded. Anattractivesalary, 
a spice of adventure, were suffi- 
cient inducements to attract 
numbers of workless ladies in 
the same way as they had 
attracted numbers of unem- 
ployed men. ‘“ Tudor’s typists” 
became the rage, and the sight 
of large numbers in summery 
attire, more suited perhaps for 
tea at the Shelbourne or the 
Bonne Bouche than for office 
routine, trooping to the balcony 
when anything novel appeared 
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in the Castle Yard, lent a new 
flavour of romance to the scene. 

But Curfew restrictions ren- 
dered it impossible for these 
ladies to take any large part 
in what was now becoming a 
Castle institution, the period- 
ical dance in St Patrick’s Hall. 
Their physical safety also must 
be thought of, for Sinn Fein 
was on the watch. A new 
building had been command- 
eered outside the Lower Castle 
Gate. Why should not a se- 
lected few be housed there ? 
Not luxurious apartments cer- 
tainly, and the addition of a 
few bathrooms was a sine qua 
non; but a Board of Works 
can perform wonders in a short 
time, and a housekeeper will 
do the rest. There was an 
added advantage, that a few 
wives who had been unable to 
find accommodation with their 
husbands in the Castle pre- 
cincts could be enrolled as 
typists. The pay was not 
that drawn by an Under-Secre- 
tary or a colonel, but it was 
at least sufficient to meet dress 
bills in London when a brief 
holiday came, and the office 
work could adapt itself to the 
exigencies of the intellect. 

The hostel was floated, the 
selected few obtained places, 
and at night-time there issued 
from St Patrick’s Hall the 
strains of a military or police 
band, while perspiring sub- 
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alterns, interned civil servants, 
and preserved Intelligence offi- 
cers were wafted about by 
wives or daughters of the Castle 
garrison, disguised typists, or 
the few outsiders who braved 
the terrors of Curfew. When 
some change was desired, it 
was afforded by thés dansanis, 
which enabled the remnants of 
Dublin society to invade the 
Castle precincts in the after- 
noon and while away the official 
hours by jazz or fox-trot, some- 
thing far remote from the card- 
indexing of the movements of 
Michael Collins or Dick Mul- 
cahy, but equally elusive and 
unexpected. 

Some may carp at these 
recreations of Dublin Castle as 
being misplaced amidst the tur- 
moil of revolution. Be it re- 
membered, however, that for 
most of the inhabitants there 
was little chance of recreation 
outside, save at the risk of a 
bullet or bomb, and to be 
cooped up in the Castle squares 
for weeks on end was trying 
not only to health but to 
moral. There was another 
reason, too—namely, that at 
least nine-tenths of those in 
charge of the destinies of the 
country were not Irishmen but 
Englishmen, and were not likely 
to take so seriously to heart 
the sins and the sorrows of an 
island whose traditions were 
not theirs. 


X. THE EARLY MONTHS OF 1921. 


This history has now come 
to the early days of 1921. 
With the opening of the New 


Year certain administrative 
changes of some importance 
had occurred which appeared 
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to be in the nature of a bar- 
gain. The south-western por- 
tion of Ireland was definitely 
placed under military control— 
that is to say, the responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of 
law and order here rested not 
primarily on the civil but on 
the military power. The Chief 
Secretary still remained an- 
swerable to Parliament for its 
condition, but the ultimate 
source of his knowledge was 
not, as elsewhere, the Chief 
of Police, but the Military 
Headquarters Staff. It had 
become absolutely essential to 
place power in the hands of 
the military; for the whole of 
this area was infested with 
roving bands of armed men, 
acting on preconcerted plans, 
although the means of carrying 
out such plans was left largely 
to local initiative. It was the 
military who issued injunctions 
to the County Court Judges 
forbidding them to entertain 
claims for compensation awards 
where the destruction was done, 
or alleged to have been done, 
by Crown forces. It was they 
who made the possession of 
firearms an offence punishable 
by death, who issued orders to 
the police regarding the restric- 
tion of motor permits, who 
suppressed newspapers and 
stopped fairs. Even before this 
they had, under the powers con- 
ferred by D.O.R.A., done some 
of these things; but then they 
were only acting at the express 
wish of the civil power—now 
they thought and acted for 
themselves. 

The military in turn made a 
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concession to the police. Men- 
tion has been made of the 
inadequacy of the intelligence 
system of both police and 
military. Now the military 
agreed to turn over to the 
Chief of Police the Dublin 
District Intelligence Branch, 
which was really the pivot on 
which in Ireland the whole 
War Office system of secret 
information turned. This action 
might have been prolific of 
success if revolution had re- 
mained a mere undercurrent, 
but by this time it was coming 
more and more into the open 
and developing into real war- 
fare. More decided steps were 
taken now that there appeared 
to be little chance of persuasion 
effecting anything. Moneys 
which it was known were being 
used for financing propaganda, 
or for more violent methods, 
were seized in banks; but the 
amount was comparatively 
small, for the finance of the 
I.R.A. was on a strictly cash 
basis, and the most harmless 
accounts may have been util- 
ised for weekly drawings. A 
complete system of control of 
banking issues might have 
served to disclose something, 
but this would have disorgan- 
ised the whole trade of the 
country, and the time was 
not considered ripe for such 
drastic action. The civil Gov- 
ernment would not even go so 
far as to carry to its logical 
conclusion the stoppage of Gov- 
ernment grants. Illegal col- 
lectors were allowed to gather 
in rates for County Councils 
which defied the Local Govern- 
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ment Board, and it was known 
that these rates were partially 
intended as a levy in support 
of the I.R.A. The policy of 
“thorough” was at no time 
enforced. The civil Govern- 
ment always stopped short of 
action which in the eyes of the 
world might label Ireland as a 
hostile country and England 
as engaged in a war of re- 
conquest. 

Sir John Anderson doubtless 
knew the line of policy which 
the Cabinet wished him to 
pursue. The Chief Secretary 
had become an absentee, and 
the situation, which shifted daily 
and hourly, could only be known 
to the man who had his finger 
all the time on the pulse. Sir 
John had become the most 
powerful force in the British 
administration in Ireland. It 
was impossible for either police 
or military to take a new 
move without first consulting 
him, and inevitably he was 
driven to act on his own 
initiative and judgment. His 
weekly visits to London cer- 
tainly kept him informed of 
the trend of opinion in political 
circles there, but these visits 
were mainly with the object 
of securing the approval of the 
Chief Secretary and the Cabinet 
to a line of policy laid down 
by himself. Power leads to 
autocracy, and the Chief Secre- 
tary, who lacked imagination, 
must perforce accept the dic- 
tum of the stronger intellect 
and will. The policy at this 
period seems to have been 
briefly as follows :— 

Firstly, an insistence on the 
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essential unity of Ireland. This 
originated partly in Sir John’s 
own Liberal views, which en- 
tailed a dislike of the Ulster 
attitude, partly in a desire to 
retain some potential conces- 
sion with which to bargain 
with Sinn Fein. 

Secondly, the crushing of 
any overt act of hostility by 
all the forces of the police and 
military. 

Thirdly, non-interference with 
the various forms of boycott 
that were rife— boycott of 
courts, of Unionists, of Belfast 
or British goods. In a sentence, 
acquiescence in any form of 
nationalism, so long as not 
accompanied by personal vio- 
lence. The British Govern- 
ment appeared to think that 
the situation could still be 
mended by the _ ordinary 
methods of rapprochement, and 
that it was a question merely 
of jockeying for position. 

Who was to make the first 
overture ? One member of the 
junta might hold that the 
British Government could still 
without loss of prestige make 
a beau geste, an offer of 
Dominion Home Rule, or some 
other panacea. Another might 
believe that this would weaken 
bargaining power. So matters 
dragged on. In these delibera- 
tions Mr Cope took no part. 
His réle at the moment was 
the difficult one of holding in 
check police and military, for 
the struggle was beginning to 
enter on its bitterest phase, 
and reprise] was now becoming 
a@ weapon in the armoury of 
both sides. 
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During the period when there 
was so little to hearten the 
Castle in its struggle with active 
hostility or widespread inertia, 
it could at least count on one 
victory. Hunger-striking, which 
in the days of Sir John Taylor 
had been employed in order 
to win special treatment for 
political prisoners, was now 
being utilised with the object of 
rendering imprisonment impos- 
sible. Sir John Anderson, how- 
ever, had made up his mind, 
and the Chief Secretary and 
the British Cabinet were im- 
movable. Once and for all 
this threat must be conquered. 
Much cheap sentiment has been 
expended on the martyrdom of 
those who either of their own 
volition or by orders from their 
organisation chose this kind 
of self-immolation. Looked at 
in the cold light of reason, there 
was no valid argument now for 
the British Government giving 
way. Judged by results, their 
attitude was eminently sound. 
Sinn Fein had at length to 
admit defeat, and called off the 
hunger-strike. As a weapon 
of revolutionaries it is now 
blunted for all time, and Sir 
John Taylor, from his retreat 
in England, could contemplate 
with satisfaction the outcome 
of a line of action which nine 
months before he had so stren- 
uously advocated without suc- 
cess. 
What in the meantime was 
happening to the ordinary civil 
administration of the country ? 
Control of local government in 
the South by the Local Govern- 
ment Board had virtually 
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ceased. The story is told of 
an official who eked out a day 
by a prolonged luncheon hour. 
At noon he set forth to a 
second-hand book-shop on the 
quays. ‘There for an hour he 
picked up the threads of some 
volume that he had laid down 
the previous day, and read on 
to the pleasant. gurgle of the 
Liffey running past. An hour 
for lunch, an hour in the pre- 
cincts of the College Park 
watching the early stages of a 
cricket match. Thus time 
glided pleasantly by. The Land 
Commission work which was 
beneficial to the tenant was 
not hampered to any great 
extent, and tenant purchasers, 
fearing to break their tenure, 
paid their annuity with regu- 
larity, even in the most dis- 
turbed counties. Only when 
attempts were made to set 
apart holdings for ex-soldiers 
was opposition met. One in- 
spector received from an un- 
known hand a sketch of grim 
humour: it represented the 
laying-out of a holding, neatly 
divided up into fields—three 
fields;—one for the inspector 
and each of his assistants, and 
each field the shape of a coffin. 

The Department of Agri- 
culture, by a very liberal in- 
terpretation of what compliance 
with rules and _ regulations 
meant, carried on in so far 
as the state of the country 
allowed it to do so. Its Coun- 
cils had always been noted 
for their democratic flavour, 
and this now stood them in 
good stead. Dail Eireann was 
pleased to grant official recog- 
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nition to it and to the Con- 
gested Districts Board. The 
British Government’s money 
was never refused when it 
could be had almost uncon- 
ditionally for the asking. 
Apart from the inconvenience 
to trade and the public of 
having its mails seized and 
telegraph-wires cut, the General 
Post Office still functioned, 
although the I.R.A. courier 
service superseded it for the 
more secret mails of the organ- 
isation. Police and military 
too had ceased to use a public 
service which had for long been 
suspect, and in lieu regular 
convoys of armed motors set 
out daily from Dublin Castle 
to different parts of the country 
with despatches. Aeroplanes 
were frequently used by the 
military in the counties of Cork 
and Kerry and between Dublin 


and Belfast, while every day 
a naval courier bore all the 
Government mails between Lon- 
don and Dublin. 

It was especially in the do- 
main of law that British power 


had faded away. ‘True, the 
courts were, for the most part, 
kept open, the Resident Magis- 
trate sat at Petty Sessions, the 
Sheriff saw that the court- 
house was in order; but apart 
from the claims of police and 
their dependants and of loyal- 
ists for malicious injury and 
damage to person and property, 
the courts might as well have 
not been there. The Sinn Fein 
adherents only attended courts 
of law in order to make allega- 
tions against Crown forces and 
establish some claim to com- 
pensation for loss of their 
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property. The Judges went 
on Assize and received the 


farce of white gloves, the sym- 
bol that there were no criminal 
cases to be heard. Any crim- 
inals that could be apprehended 
were tried by military courts, 
and, for all the real use they 
were, the Judges might have 
stayed at home. One cannot 
but admire them, as undoubt- 
edly they did run a certain 
risk, despite heavy police and 
military guards. The towns- 
folk probably looked upon them 
for the most part as braces of 
amiable gentlemen engaged in 
the harmless pastime of flog- 
ging a dead horse, and received 
the cue from headquarters not 
to interfere. The police and 
military regarded them as a 
passing evil which temporarily 
and unnecessarily disarranged 
the local distribution of forces, 
taking them from their proper 
functions. 

The question of the risk run 
by various categories of persons 
in Ireland during this period is 
one which deserves mention. 
The main object of Republican 
attack was the police force, 
because through its local know- 
ledge that force was in the 
best position to lay its finger 
on the danger spots. Any one 
suspected of trying to find out 
too much was either quietly 
warned to clear out, or dealt 
with in more summary and bru- 
tal fashion. Those who control- 
led policy or who were thought 
to possess that power were not 
safe. It was desirable not to 
be too outspoken in public, for 
some time or other it was bound 
to be had in evidence against 
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the speaker. The test to which 
each citizen was put in Sinn 
Fein’s crucible appears to have 
been—was he, or was he not 
engaged in tracking down dis- 
affection? Those not so en- 
gaged were left alone. The 
civil servant remained un- 
touched though his master was 
an alien Government, for his 
activities were either neces- 
sary and helpful to Sinn Fein, 
as, for example, the postal 
service, or were harmless and 
futile, as, for example, the 
Local Government Board and 
the Inland Revenue. Judges 
and Resident Magistrates, once 
criminal jurisdiction was handed 
over to the Military Courts, 
could travel about freely, their 
only risk being the trenches 
everywhere cut across roads 
which broke the axles of un- 
wary motors. Yet, one Resi- 
dent Magistrate was murdered, 
another had to leave the coun- 
try, but in the latter case the 
real reason was because he had 
used his revolver in self-defence. 
Another spent several unpleas- 
ant days in a damp and dirty 
cow-byre, kidnapped to prevent 
him attending a court, and the 
same happened to more than 
one Crown Solicitor after the 
truce. These, however, were 
exceptions. A hearty fearless 
manner often went far in mini- 
mising risk, and this, amongst 
police officers especially, had 
much to do in keeping large 
areas practically free from vio- 
lence. Tact, an absence of 
vindictiveness, and moderation 
of speech and action, were quali- 
ties which bore their fruit, even 
in this winter of discontent. 
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Boastful and bullying tactics 
were taken note of, and it was 
on those who adopted them 
that the blows fell most 
severely. 

There were two outstanding 
features of this last phase of 
the war in Ireland. The first 
was the testing by Sinn Fein 
in British Courts of Law of the 
legality of certain powers arro- 
gated to themselves by the 
mnilitary, either by prescriptive 
Tight as warring against the 
King’s enemies, or by virtue 
of the powers conferred by the 
Restoration of Order in Ireland 
Regulations. It may seem 
strange that Sinn Fein, which 
scouted British Courts, should 
itself make use of them, not 
directly, it is true, but by 
means of its agents. But im- 
portant actions on questions of 
constitutional law carried from 
the Irish High Court to the 
Court of Appeal, and finally to 
the House of Lords, focussed 
the attention of large numbers 
of people outside the British 
Isles on Sinn Fein’s two claims : 
one, that Ireland was a country 
ground down under a military 
dictatorship; the other, that 
the disturbances were the legiti- 
mate warfare of a people who 
had already proclaimed them- 
selves a republic. There were 
other aspects of the same ques- 
tion—for instance, Had the 
military the right to override 
the ordinary Civil Court proced- 
ure, whether Civil Courts had 
any jurisdiction at all, what 
constituted a state of rebellion 
and so justified military action ? 
Sinn Fein was not consistent 
in its arguments. They varied 
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according to the set of circum- 
stances, and it is evident that 
the object was twofold — one 
propaganda, the second the 
desire to hamper military action 
which, the more drastic it be- 
came, the more dangerous it 
grew to the leaders of guerilla 
warfare. The constitutional 
position was by no means satis- 
factorily cleared up, but the 
arguments will form a happy 
hunting- ground in years to 
come for exponents of constitu- 
tional law. Sinn Fein did not 
embark upon these causes célé- 
bres from a desire to save the 
lives of those condemned to 
death by Military Courts over 
whose bodies the legal fight was 
waged, even though the result- 
ant delay did in some cases 
have this effect; human life, 
even that of its own adherents, 
counted for little in the work- 
ing out of its plans. 

The second outstanding fea- 
ture was the policy of reprisals. 
This will be dealt with in the 
next chapter, but before doing 
so it will not be out of place 
to note the attitude of the 
Roman Catholic Church to the 
struggle. 

The retention of Mr Mac- 
Mahon as Under-Secretary was 
largely prompted by the desire 
to have some one in close touch 
with that Church. It is certain 
that he utilised his friendship 
with Cardinal Logue as a lever 
to induce the Church to make 
@ pronouncement on the sub- 
ject of resistance to the con- 
stituted authority. He failed. 
The Hierarchy, who for many 
reasons feared a Republican 
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movement, which must event- 
ually loosen their power over 
the will of the Irish people, 
were undecided how far that 
power had already passed from 
them. The younger priests, 
bred in the spirit of the Re- 
bellion of 1916, openly sup- 
ported the revolutionary move- 
ment. The rise in the cost of 
living and the consequent need 
of obtaining increased monetary 
support from the faithful ren- 
dered the priesthood less in- 
dependent of popular opinion. 
The Hierarchy, therefore, were 
uncertain both of the clergy 
and their flock. As has often 
happened in the history of 
Europe, not only among the 
Roman Catholic, but in the 
Protestant Churches, it was 
felt necessary to temporise. 
The teaching of the Old and 
the New Testament was inter- 
preted in relation to current 
events, and not in relation to 
the eternal laws of truth and 
justice and morality, whose 
foundations are fixed, and change 
not for all time. The Roman 
Catholic Church wavered. If 
it had proclaimed its faith with 
no uncertain voice, it might 
have lost prestige for a time, 
but its position would have 
been strengthened for future 
generations. It chose to sit 
upon the fence, and now the 
people have found that they 
can advance without its help. 
In consequence, the Roman 
Catholic Church as a political 
force in Ireland is dead, and 
it remains to be seen whether 
its moral lead has not also 
been gravely shaken. 














The last six months of the 
warfare in Ireland is a scroll 
written over with lamentation 
and woe. Many innocent people, 
rich and poor, suffered by 
reason of the doctrine of re- 
prisals, which both sides adopted 
as a settled policy. 

There were official reprisals 
and unofficial reprisals on the 
part of the forces of the Crown. 
The earliest known and, com- 
paratively speaking, harmless 
reprisals were in the year 1920, 
one in Mallow by the military, 
and one in Thurles by the 
police, both actuated by the 
desire to smash something after 
the murder of comrades-in- 
arms. The outbreak took the 
form in the one case of break- 
ing windows and looting; in 
the other of firing indiscrimi- 
nately in the streets and at 
houses. In neither case were 
lives lost, and in neither was 
any attempt made by the 
Government to disguise the 
facts. In the Thurles case 
compensation was actually 
promised by Government, but 
before payment was made sin- 
ister happenings on a larger 
scale had taken place, and it 
was considered undesirable to 
create a precedent. 

By the autumn of 1920 the 
numbers of English ex-Service- 
men in the police, the s80- 
called “ Black and Tans,” had 
brought different ideals into 
the force. The main char- 
acteristics were a dislike of 
underhand methods, a strong 
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sense of comradeship, a certain 
laxity of discipline, and an 
indifference as to the material 
welfare of Ireland. A consider- 
able number of the younger 
members of the R.1.C. felt 
something akin in these Eng- 
lishmen to those whom they 
had met in all quarters of the 
globe during the Great War. 
The older members of the force 
did not find their companion- 
ship altogether congenial, but 
recognised their good fighting 
qualities. A special training 
camp was opened for them at a 
disused aerodrome at Gormans- 
town, some twenty-five miles 
north of Dublin, their training 
being rather on military than 
police lines. Their rough-and- 
ready methods soon showed 
themselves. A couple of police- 
men passing through the town 
of Balbriggan, about eight miles 
away, were murdered. Several 
armed lorries soon after ap- 
peared in the town, and swift 
retribution followed, a portion 
of a hosiery factory and a 
number of houses being burnt. 
A publican was also found 
murdered, and a considerable 
part of the population tempo- 
rarily deserted the town. No 
attempt was made to conceal 
the originators of these early 
acts of destruction, though the 
civilian murders remained not 
proven, and the Chief Sec- 
retary pleaded in the House 
of Commons for a_ police 
force temporarily infuriated 


and out of hand owing to 
G2 
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the callous murder of their 
comrades. 

As the days went on, how- 
ever, and the number of such 
burnings increased in volume, 
the policy of the Chief Secre- 
tary altered. In vino veritas, 
but Sir Hamar was a teetotaller. 
The police had in their reports 
never confessed to being authors 
of such acts. The anti-Sinn- 
Fein party, which appeared to 
enjoy a very nebulous exist- 
ence, was with perfect safety 
often suggested as being the 
perpetrator of the outrages, or 
a note was appended to the 
report of a murder stating that 
mysterious fires had broken 
out in the vicinity shortly 
afterwards, and that the police 
were pursuing active inquiries. 
Sir Hamar took the cue, and 
gallantly stuck to his guns 
through thick and thin. It is 
undeniable that in many cases 
some mystery did attach, but 
in others no reasonable man 
could doubt. 

Of these mysterious burn- 
ings, always following close on 
murder of police or military, 
Thurles and Mallow (a second 
outbreak in each town), Cork, 
Tuam, Ennistymon, Miltown 
Malbay, and Tobercurry were 
classic examples, and a very 
large number of isolated cream- 
eries also went up in flames. 
In regard to the last named, 
the Chief Secretary practically 
confessed that Crown forces 
were the cause. The reason 
is not far to seek. Any one 
who has seen the stream of 
country carts congregating at 
these buildings for the delivery 
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of milk in the forenoon can 
imagine what an easy channel 
of communication is afforded 
for the hatching of plans and 
the despatch of messages. The 
police knew this, but the only 
remedy that lay ready to hand 
was the unauthorised one which 
they adopted. 

The passage from the Jed- 
wood justice of the unofficial 
to the more calculated cam- 
paign of the official reprisal 
was easy. The military au- 
thorities were the originators 
of the latter, and in fact it did 
not exist outside the military 
area in the West and South- 
west. Where an ambush took 
place, and it seemed to the local 
commander that the inhabit- 
ants must either have been 
active participators in or at 
any rate connived at the action, 
an example was made by select- 
ing a few houses in the locality 
which, after due notice to the 
inhabitants to clear out, were 
set on fire. The actual total 
of houses so destroyed was 
comparatively small, but the 
destruction gave rise to con- 
siderable outcry, and in the 
end a half-promise was given 
by the Chief Secretary that 
the practice would cease. The 
unfortunate farmer in many of 
the country districts, who only 
desired to live peaceably with 
police, soldiers, and his own 
neighbours, found himself in a 
dilemma. If he were to give 
warning of an ambush that 
he saw being prepared, he 
would either have to leave the 
country and live on charity 
in England, or stay at home 
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and be murdered a few days 
later a8 a spy. He chose that 
alternative, which at least made 
it possible that it would not 
be his house but his neighbour’s 
that the military would select 
to burn. The system, too, 
was faulty for another reason, 
in that it afforded a pretext 
for burning the houses of 
suspects, even at a dis- 
tance from an ambush, though 
there was no evidence to con- 
nect them with the immediate 
crime. 

The military, again, over- 
looked that this policy of theirs 
only reacted on the unfortunate 
loyalists in the South and West. 
The farmer and the labourer 
loved the cottages where they 
had been reared, and where 
their children and grandchildren 
had perhaps been born. The 
members of the I.R.A. had the 
same sentiment ingrained, and 
they determined that if the 
poor who were their kith and 
kin suffered in this way, 80 
would the wealthier, who were 
traditional supporters of the 
other side. They had no par- 
ticular grudge against these 
people, but they hoped that 
it might cause their enemies 
to cry halt. Hence the destruc- 
tion throughout May and June 
of great country-houses and 
historic mansions with price- 
less treasures of art and family 
heirlooms. The material loss 
of these houses need not be 
overrated. Many of them had 
been closed for years, their 
owners having alternative seats 
in England. Others were in- 
habited only in a few rooms, 
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the proprietors being too im- 
poverished to keep the rest 
open. The loss of these white 
elephants must have come as a 
veritable relief to many, for 
whereas their upkeep had been 
a constant drain on income, 
their loss at any rate gave a 
chance of handling compensa- 
tion money. 

The destruction of property 
by way of reprisal is, however, 
a bagatelle compared with the 
taking away of life, and life 
became cheaper and cheaper in 
those days. Some of the mur- 
ders were undoubtedly the acts 
of the English police recruits, 
for others the Auxiliaries must 
accept responsibility. In their 
ranks there were men trained 
in a dangerous school, whom 
years of war had not chastened 
but brutalised. In France dis- 
cipline had been stern, and any 
attempt at lynch-law or plunder . 
met with swift punishment. 
Here in Ireland all men seemed 
to have combined in setting law 
at nought, and discipline in 
small groups of men living in 
the midst of a hostile popula- 
tion might at times become lax. 
Some of the crimes seemed to 
have retaliation as their basis, 
others theft; but a number 
appeared utterly meaningless, 
and can only have originated 
in a disordered brain mad- 
dened either with drink or 
fear. 

Set against these sporadic 
crimes, the crimes of the revolu- 
tionaries and their underworld 
of satellites bulk gigantic. 
Something may have been due 
to the tools with which the 
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latter at times worked—the sub- 
merged population to be found 
in cities and towns of Ireland, 
not always so remarkable for 
their morality as some would 
have us believe. Yet, callous- 
ness was inherent in the policy 
itseli—perhaps in the whole 
Irish race, whether it lives 
north or south of the Boyne. 
Ex-soldiers were dragged from 
their homes and shot by some 
lonely bog-hole; in Dublin hotels 
Auxiliaries were murdered be- 
fore the faces of their wives; a 
District Inspector of Police was 
captured, and after a form of 
trial hung in a barn “for hav- 
ing borne arms against his 
country.” His last few lines 
to his wife come like a whip- 
lash across the face of any 
Irishman. At least one young 
girl and one young wife met 
their end because their mur- 
derers could not miss the oppor- 
tunity of shooting at the police 
or military officer accompany- 
ing them. Private vengeance, 
domestic or agrarian, seized on 
the state of things as a cloak 
to wreak its will on the defence- 
less. 

The growing horror of these 
murders impelled the British 
Government to strive to the 
utmost to find some party in 
Ireland which would call a 
halt. But Ireland need not 


imagine that because a halt 
did come she is absolved from 
the consequences of her mis- 
deeds. She will suffer, and per- 
haps 


is even now entering 
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through the portals of pain. 
There may be sunlight beyond, 
but of her own will she has shut 
it out for years to come, when 
it might have been hers by 
waiting a few hours for the 
dawn to rise. ‘“ No man can 
set a bound to the march of a 
nation,” said Parnell; but, like 
the children of Israel, a nation 
may rebel and its march be- 
come a wandering for forty 
years in the wilderness. 

The soul of a nation may be 
a valuable asset, but the soul 
of an individual is an immortal 
being. In Ireland to-day there 
are walking through her fields 
and streets murderers—not men 
who risked their lives in a fair 
fight, but men who callously 
stabbed and shot the innocent, 
the weak, and the defenceless. 
No one will ever bring them to 
the bar of justice. No one 
wishes to hear the shame of 
Ireland dragged into the light 
of day with all its sordid details. 
Not all the water in the sea 
shall wash out that stain. One 
day they will appear before a 
Judgment throne, where it will 
be in vain for them to plead 
that they do not recognise the 
court, and where there are no 
jurymen for counsel to chal- 
lenge. The case will be con- 
ducted in a language that all 
can understand, and the mo- 
tives of men’s hearts will be 
laid bare. Some may pass the 
test, but of others it shall be 
written as a just God may 
decide. 
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The history of the negotia- 
tions which led up to the truce 
between the Sinn Fein party 
and the British Government 
is likely to remain concealed 
for a space of years. But there 
is no doubt that but for the 
Assistant Under-Secretary, Mr 
Cope, they would never have 
come to fruition. 

In April 1921 the Viceroy, 
Lord French, had made way 
for Viscount FitzAlan of Der- 
went. The last months of the 
world-famous Field-Marshal in 
Ireland were lonelier than ever 
before. He saw Ireland rapidly 
approaching anarchy, a condi- 
tion of things for which he had 
no responsibility. His Chief 
Secretary, Sir Hamar, almost 
an absentee from the country, 
forgot his existence. Yet this 
superseded head of the Irish 
Administration was loyal as a 
sword-blade to the advisers 
who neither imparted nor 
sought advice. When Sir 
Hamar was being badly heckled 
day after day in the House 
of Commons, Lord French only 
sought some means of showing 
his innate loyalty to those 
who surrounded him, and when 
receiving the freedom of the 
city of Belfast went out of 
his way to speak vigorously on 
behalf of the blundering Chief 
Secretary. His last action be- 
fore quitting Ireland was pa- 
thetic. He had bought for 
himself an estate in Roscom- 
mon, hoping that it would be 
possible for him to spend the 
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evening of his life there. Dis- 
orders in Ireland now rendered 
this impossible, but before he 
left, unknown save to a few, 
he spent a couple of days in 
the house that possibly he 
might not visit again. Nothing 
in his official life became him 
like the leaving of it—he merely 
said good-bye one afternoon 
to a few of his more intimate 
friends, and the next morning, 
with only a little ceremonial 
on Kingstown Pier, he was 
gone. 

His successor, Lord Fitz- 
Alan of Derwent, arrived in 
a new réle. He was still the 
King’s representative, but only 
with the limited powers given 
under the Government of Ire- 
land Act. Those powers were 
strictly circumscribed, and in 
fact it was very doubtful 
whether the Chief Secretary, 
an English Minister, had any 
official relation to him at all. 
His real relations were with 
the Ministers of Southern and 
Northern Ireland, none of whom 
as yet existed. 

Something, however, had to 
be done to justify the exist- 
ence of the Act on the Statute 
Book, more particularly as the 
Ulster Unionist Party, who 
formerly looked askance at the 
Act, now pressed for it to be 
brought into operation. They 
desired that the Northern Par- 
liament might be a fait accompli, 
so that its abrogation might 
not be offered as a bribe by the 
British Government in its ne- 
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gotiations with Sinn Fein. In 
June 1921, therefore, that Par- 
liament was opened by His 
Majesty the King, who, in 
his speech, expressed the hope 
that something might be done 
to bring peace to Ireland. It 
was not long after this that the 
unexpected happened, and a 
truce was signed which brought 
open hostilities to an end. 

As has been said, Mr Cope’s 
activities mainly contributed 
to this result. At what stage 
he had taken the bit between 
his teeth and set out on his 
own course it is difficult to 
know, but certainly he had 
been very active for several 
months. He appears to have 


made up his mind that the 
diplomatic methods of Sir John 
Anderson and Mr Sturgis were 
useless, and that the end could 
only be obtained by direct 


and personal contact with the 
men who mattered. He cer- 
tainly kept the other two in- 
formed of the progress of events, 
and no doubt they and the 
Chief Secretary saw no harm 
in a subordinate entering on 
such a hazardous course, pro- 
vided that his failure did not 
involve them in any way. It 
is very doubtful whether they 
ever really imagined that suc- 
cess would attend his efforts. 

It is customary in certain 
circles in Ireland to regard 
Mr Cope as a sort of mon- 
strosity, a shade more false 
than Ananias, more tricky than 
Louis XI.: in Belfast even 
the Pope himself is hardly as 
unpopular. He does not de- 
serve all this censure. He set 
himself to achieve an object, 
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and with remarkable pertinacity 
and personal courage he at- 
tained to it. He had the power 
of bending people to his will. 
He cared not how or where 
he had to seek his informa- 
tion, provided that it led him 
a step nearer to his goal. It 
was not ambition that led him 
on or desire of personal fame. 
The battle was to him sufficient, 
and he never knew when he 
was beaten. His enormous 
reserves of physical and men- 
tal power carried him through 
where others would have failed. 

Almost at the last moment 
the carefully-prepared schemes 
were jeopardised. In a subur- 
ban raid by the military, De 
Valera was caught, and it was 
only by very great pressure 
that General Macready was 
brought to agree to his release. 
This contretemps is indicative 
of the extraordinary secrecy 
which enshrouded these ne- 
gotiations. Both police and 
military were kept in the dark, 
for a word breathed in their 
ears might have caused a politi- 
cal upheaval. A party when 
presented with an accomplished 
fact will make the best of it, 
whereas premature exposure will 
give rise to certain heartburn- 
ings and doubts. 

It is usually given to am- 
bassadors keeping in close touch 
with the Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs, or to generals 
on the field of war, to handle 
negotiations of this character. 
Certainly never before in the 
history of the British Govern- 
ment, and possibly in the his- 
tory of any country, has it been 
the destiny of a civil servant 
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to be the chief instrument in 
such matters. Had there been 
a Chief Secretary with a greater 
sense of responsibility, the con- 
trol would have been kept in 
higher hands. It was only on 
the eve of disclosure that the 
military were taken into con- 
fidence, and permitted to draft 
clauses so as to ensure that 
loopholes for insidious action 
by the I.R.A. were not left. 
Even the clauses which they 
were permitted to introduce 
were by no means of a suffi- 
ciently sweeping character to 
ensure a stalemate. 

Whatever may be said of 
the results of the truce, it 
was received throughout Ire- 
land with a sense of thankful- 
ness, even though its effect 
was marred by ruthless murders 
being committed after the sig- 
nature but before the date on 
which it was to take effect. 
There were sceptics in official 
circles who held that the sig- 
natories on behalf of Sinn Fein 
had not the power to exact 
obedience from their followers. 
Mr Cope’s confidence, however, 
that he had got hold of the 
right people was not misplaced, 
even though they themselves 
had some doubt in regard to 
Cork and Kerry. All hostile 
action ceased as soon as the 
effective hour was reached. 

Confidence did not go so far 
as to throw open the Castle 
gates and let the passer-by 
enter in. It is true that great 
canvas screens, hung from chim- 
ney-stacks and other coigns of 
vantage to conceal the goings 
and comings of motor transport 
in the Lower Castle Yard from 
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prying eyes on the neighbouring 
housetops, were allowed to fall 
into disrepair, and hung for 
many months in unsightly rem- 
nants, buffeted by every wind 
that under heaven doth blow. 
True is it, also, that the care- 
fully sandbagged and barbed- 
wire-girt field-gun was removed, 
and only the mouldering bags 
left to mark the emplacement. 

Save, however, for these 
slight changes, the Castle pre- 
cincts were guarded as of yore. 
Yet in the streets of Dublin 
one might meet police officers 
and those members of the 
British garrison who had not 
been outside the Castle for 
months save for a swift scurry 
to England. The Auxiliaries 
beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and Lancia lorries, in- 
stead of bearing them forth 
from the Castle gates clad in 
the panoply of war, sallied out 
on the more peaceful errand of 
bearing towel-girt warriors to 
the pellucid depths of the forty- 
foot at Sandy Cove, petrol and 
fair wear-and-tear being charged 
against a benevolent Govern- 
ment. Tudor’s typists were to 
be found far afield—on grass- 
grown tennis-courts, on golfing 
greens, or at the thés dansants 
of Dublin’s cafés. A dolce far 
niente existence sprang up, and 
all these temporary servants of 
the Crown thanked Heaven that 
this was a truce, not a treaty. 
The latter was still far off, and 
as long as uncertainty existed 
disbandment and demobilisa- 
tion were below the horizon. 
Let us eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow we may lose our 
jobs. 
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XIll. UBI SOLITUDINEM FACIUNT, PACEM APPELLANT. 


Mr Cope had hooked his fish, 
but it remained to be seen 
whether he would land it. The 
next five months were to he 
the test of the art of this 
angler. 

He had now taken full com- 
mand of the situation. Sir 
John Anderson began to in- 
terest himself in an academic 
way in the establishment of a 
separate Government in North- 
ern Ireland, but his policy was 
of the ca’ canny class. By 
tradition he had no wish to see 
partition, and he was aware 
that the British Government 
itself did not desire to hasten 
matters for fear of precipitating 
feeling in Southern Ireland in 
the wrong direction. There 
was, in fact, another very real 
difficulty, and that was the 
legality of setting into motion 
in one part of Ireland the 
machinery of the Government 
of Ireland Act without at the 
same time setting it moving in 
the other part. 

The signing of the truce was 
the signal of one of the usual 
outbreaks in Belfast, and Mr 
Cope, ever desirous of plunging 
into the thickest of the fray, 
hastened to the scene of action 
lest the hereditary faction fights 
of Orangemen and Papists, now 
armed with more deadly wea- 
pons than bottles and rivets, 
might upset the delicate poise 
of negotiations. Military and 
police were not pulling well 
together, and the Special Con- 
stabulary were, in his opinion, 


paying too much attention to 
Roman Catholic gunmen, leav- 
ing Protestant gunmen freer 
scope. Hence his famous di- 
rection that for every Roman 
Catholic arrested, a Protestant 
should follow suit,—at least so 
it gained credence in Belfast 
owing to an unfortunate draft- 
ing ambiguity, the intention 
being merely to secure equally 
rigorous treatment of both. 
Finally, to cap his behaviour, 
he descended so far as to call 
on the Roman Catholic Bishop 
in order to secure his inter- 
vention in the interests of 
peace. This, in the eyes of the 
ruling powers of Belfast, was 
in the worst of bad taste, and 
went far to damn him from 
obtaining the post which rum- 
our states was ultimately 
marked out for him by the all- 
powerful Sir John Anderson, 
namely, Secretary of the North- 
ern Treasury—a post which in 
point of fact by training and 
temperament he was not in the 
least competent to fill. 

He now retired again to 
Dublin, and there, until the 
month of September, main- 
tained close touch with the 
Sinn Fein party, who were 
now busy selecting their pleni- 
potentiaries and deciding on 
their line of action. He it was 
who ascertained what they were 
prepared to accept as a basis 
of discussion, and who was the 
intermediary in bringing their 
proposals before the British 
Cabinet. Time and again mat- 
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ters seemed to be approaching 
a climax during this period, 
and the Lord Lieutenant at 
one time grew so anxious that 
he recalled the Under-Secre- 
tary, Mr MacMahon, from a 
holiday in Brittany. The mili- 
tary in the South were becoming 
restive owing to aggressive ac- 
tion on the part of Sinn Fein, 
some of whose commandoes 
openly drilled, kidnapped offi- 
cers and magistrates, and 
flaunted about in arms and 
uniform. It was only with 
great difficulty that the As- 
sistant Under-Secretary re- 
strained the Commander-in- 
Chief from action which might 
have destroyed all chances of 
peace. 

Sir John Anderson still dealt 
with more specialised issues, 
such as the question of release 
of untried internees or con- 
victed prisoners—questions in- 
volving nice considerations of 
policy, in regard to which a 
decision one way or the other 
might have considerable in- 
fluence at a later stage if the 
peace negotiations broke down. 
It was he, too, who decided 
that the withholding of Govern- 
ment grants from recalcitrant 
local bodies should still con- 
tinue, for the policy of cutting 
one’s losses was now beginning 
to develop, and the more of 
this money that was expended 
in paying compensation to 
Crown servants, the less would 
be the bill which the Govern- 
ment itself would ultimately 
have to honour. The building 
of houses for ex-Service men 
was confined within strict 
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limits, housing subsidies were 
practically suspended, and, gen- 
erally speaking, a policy of 
strict retrenchment was initi- 
ated. It was as though the 
signal of retreat had been given, 
and the Government had set 
about unloading itself of all 
superfluities. Auxiliaries began 
to be demobilised, and even the 
staff of the Chief of Police, 
having exhausted all the leave 
which could possibly be re- 
garded as due to it, showed 
signs of breaking up. 

In the late autumn the scene 
of operations shifted to London, 
and Mr Cope departed thither 
with the plenipotentiaries. It 
seemed that if his master- 
touch were absent at any stage 
there was imminent danger of 
dissolution. Sir Hamar all the 
while had taken his new cue 
boldly, and, as formerly he 
had, with an air of great earn- 
estness and appearance of sin- 
cerity, scouted all suggestion 
that the Black and Tans were 
other than chevaliers sans peur 
et sans reproche, 80 now every- 
thing that Sinn Fein did was 
held up in the British House 
of Commons as either a model 
of moderation or the exuber- 
ance of a country intoxicated 
with the first draught of free- 
dom. If the country had 
steadied down after the first 
draught all might have been 
well, but the blandishments of 
the Barmaid of Liberty have 
been such as to entice her cus- 
tomers back with too great 
frequency for another glass, 
until now they do not know 
when to stop, with conse- 
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quently disastrous effects not 
only to themselves, but to the 
more sober-minded frequenters 
of the snug. 


Matters in the South of 
Ireland were a source of con- 
stant anxiety. The Sinn Fein 
Liaison Officer at Cork, nettled 
at the refusal of the military 
to accord him his I.R.A. mili- 
tary title, refused to have 
anything to do with the General 
Commanding at Cork. A some- 
what novel departure even for 
the Anderson-Cope régime was 
made by sending to the South 
one of the leading propaganda 
experts in Dublin Castle to act 
as intermediate messenger be- 
tween the military authorities 
and Sinn Fein. Rumour states 
that the former gave him very 
short shrift, and certainly his 
visit to the South was not as 
long a8 was anticipated. In 
Belfast, too, the liaison arrange- 
ments were practically a dead 
letter, and indeed only tended 
to friction between both sides. 

The months of October and 
November saw Sinn Fein gaining 
strength every day. The longer 
that Dail Eireann could avoid 
coming to grips with the real 
crux of the situation, the greater 
would their power grow in the 
country. Republican courts 
flourished, while the ordinary 
courts became more and more 
deserted. Local administration 
now openly flouted the Im- 
perial Local Government Board, 
and carried out by the direc- 
tion of the Dail Minister schemes 
of public health and poor law 
amalgamation which Sir Henry 
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Robinson and Chief Secretaries 
had for years regarded as neces- 
sary, but never had the courage 
to carry through owing to local 
opposition. The Dail’s methods 
were different. If interested 
guardians or councillors de- 
murred at accepting a scheme, 
an order couched in no un- 
certain terms followed, and left 
no option but to obey. 

Throughout the country, too, 
rates were being struck, and 
“optional” levies made for 
the support of the Republican 
Army, which was kept in being, 
and had not, as many expected, 
dispersed once the excitement 
of war had passed. The Chief 
Secretary shielded himself be- 
hind the fact that these levies 
were voluntary, but any one 
who knew the country well 
understood how far refusal was 
possible. 

As the days dragged on no 
one in Ireland had any doubt 
but that there was only one 
conclusion—namely, that the 
British Government had de- 
cided that come what might a 
return to the old order of 
things was impossible. Ulster 
herself saw this, and refused 
any longer to be regarded as 
the British Cabinet’s last card 
in this strange game of diplo- 
macy. Sir John Anderson was 
at length told that the wheels 
must at once be put in motion 
and the way cleared for the 
Northern Government. The 
Crown Colony alternative in 
the Government of Ireland Act, 
an ill-digested proposal inserted 
at the last moment, had always 
been looked on as the chief 
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stumbling-block, but the Law 
Officers of the Crown proved 
amenable, and found that, after 
all, the new Irish Ship of 
State could legally work on 
a single instead of a twin 
screw. 

The setting up of the ma- 
chinery of the new Northern 
Departments was covered in 
a number of Orders rushed out 
in a period of about ten days. 
The decision that something 
must be done immediately took 
the officials at Dublin Castle 
by surprise. It is said that Mr 
Lloyd George, weary of being 
pestered to make up his mind 
to cut the painter, suddenly 
asked Sir James Craig how 
long notice he wanted. “A 
week,” was the ready and un- 
expected answer, and so the 
Northern Government was 
launched. 

There is no doubt that this 
severance of the two portions 
of Ireland weakened the power 
of the representatives of Sinn 
Fein who were negotiating with 
the British Government. A 
divided Ireland had, to every 
one outside the dominant Ulster 
party, whether he were Repub- 
lican, Nationalist, or Unionist, 
seemed a desecration of the 


The signing of the peace 
treaty did not wholly mean the 
passing of Dublin Castle, for it 
still remained for Dail Eireann 
to accept it. The publication 
of its terms bewildered people 
in Ireland. Unionists were 














XIV. LAST SCENE OF ALL. 








traditions and history of Ire- 
land. The action strengthened 
the hands of the ultra-Republi- 
can party in Dail Eireann, and 
gave them an excuse for throw- 
ing their weight into the scale 
against what is now the Free 
State party. It was only an 
excuse, for pique and self- 
arrogance would in any event 
have brought about the cleav- 


age. 

In December the agreement 
between the plenipotentiaries 
of Sinn Fein and the British 
Cabinet was signed. The last 
few days must have required 
all the energies and driving 
power of Mr Cope. In the 
negotiations, as an adviser on 
matters of administration and 
finance, Sir John Anderson had 
played a considerable part. As 
for Sir Hamar Greenwood, 
though his signature appears 
on the treaty, he was but a 
puppet in more powerful hands. 
The writing may be his, but 
the power that guided the pen 
was, so far as it symbolised 
leadership, motived by English 
civil servants whose knowledge 
of Ireland’s needs was derived 
from a stay of eighteen months 
within the walls of Dublin 
Castle. 









flabbergasted ; Sinn Feiners, 
having asked for more than 
they ever expected to get, were 
for the most part astonished 
at its far-reaching character. 
They were so good, indeed, 
that a number of them re- 
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penting that they had not gone 
one step further, went over to 
the out-and-out Republicans. 
A wing of the Irish Republican 
Army saw before them the 
gloomy prospect of having at 
last to do an honest day’s work, 
and, revolting at the idea, pro- 
claimed aloud the cult of the 
liberty of the subject to think 
and do as he pleased. It was 
now the turn of the English 
people, and, incidentally, of 
Mr Cope, to beastonished. They 
had forgotten that Ireland is 
never grateful, that had the 
wise king lived in the twentieth 
century he would have added 
one other to the four things 
that are never satisfied. The 
Dail boggled over the Treaty, 
kept the English House of 
Commons waiting, adjourned 
for its Christmas holidays, and 
only in the New Year did it 
with great reluctance accept 
the gift. 

This acceptance marked the 
end of Dublin Castle, and a 
few days later a ceremony 
was arranged to signalise the 
event. 

Mr Cope, in his capacity as 
Clerk of the Privy Council, 
proposed, but Mr Collins and 
his Cabinet had to mark their 
independence. Everything was 
prepared in the Castle, and 
the Lord Lieutenant was in 
readiness to meet his new 
Ministers, but at the last mo- 
ment the latter found that 
they could not spare the time. 
Viscount FitzAlan bore this 
slight with fortitude, though 
he intimated that he did not 
propose a second time to sub- 
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ject himself to such discourtegy, 
A few days later, however, Mr 
Cope brought his coup off, 
With fair punctuality Mr Collings 
and his entourage entered the 
Castle precincts. At the gate- 
way, game to the end, stood 
the last of the Auxiliaries, in 
their hats jauntily fluttering 
miniature Union Jacks. At 
least they were spared the 
indignity of being asked to 
take part in any ceremonial. 
The half-dozen motor-cars sped 
to the Upper Castle Yard, and 
at the door of the Chief Secre- 
tary’s office disgorged a motley 
assemblage: some in tweed 
caps and unpolished boots; 
others with the beard of yester- 
eve still fresh on their chins; 
others with long lanky hair, 
collars and ties aw peintre. Mr 
Collins himself was first in 
the door, and though the red 
carpet had in its time been 
laid down in the hall and up 
the stairway for many strange 
personages, yet surely this was 
the strangest scene of all it 
had yet beheld. A few minutes 
later the Lord Lieutenant ap- 
peared and his Ministers, some 
of whom had six months before 
a price fixed on their heads, or 
were spending a leisured ex- 
istence in the walls of Mountjoy 
Prison, were introduced to His 
Excellency. The chiefs of the 
Irish Departments, all save Sir 
John Anderson, who, with great 
diplomacy, had found business 
in London too urgent, had been 
roped in, and now stood about 
the Council Chamber, for the 
most part obviously ill at ease, 
or regarding the proceedings 
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with that air of cynical de- 
tachment which most respon- 
sible civil servants in Ireland 
are bound to cultivate if they 
intend to pass their life with 
some slight measure of enjoy- 
ment. It was a scene worthy 
of a painter, fit for the master- 
hand of some great dramatist. 
The drama of seven hundred 
odd years—was it comedy, farce, 
or tragedy ?—was about to be 
played out; the curtain was 
about to fall on the last act 
and the last scene. When it 
would rise again it would not 
be on the same play. The 
characters, the situation, the 
stuff would be altered. 

It was only an English civil 
servant who could have carried 
that last scene through. It 
was, in fact, only English civil 
servants who could have shaped 
and brought to fruition the 
policy of those last eighteen 
months. Those who guided 
England’s line of action in 
Ireland for that time had no 
stake of any kind in the coun- 
try. Honesty of purpose is 
well, but it should be combined 
with a common interest. The 
Black and Tans and the Aux- 
iliaries, General Tudor and his 
officers—they had not to live 
in Ireland for the rest of their 
days. The only stake which 
they had in the country was 
their reputation; and how 


many Englishmen had left that 
behind on Kingstown Pier and 
been not a whit the worse on 
arrival at Holyhead? It was 
the same with Sir John Ander- 
son and the eight or ten other 
English civil servants who lived 
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together in the Castle. They 
settled matters by discussion 
over their dinner, and sought 
no advice from those whose 
knowledge of the country might 
have been expected to be more 
intimate. This cohabitation 
was dangerous, for it only 
intensified the English spirit 
of self-satisfaction. If they 
had had to live their whole 
life in Ireland, and not merely 
to cross the Irish Sea and revert 
to their original posts on che 
other side, the advice which 
they tendered might have been 
different. 

But who ever in Dublin 
Castle adopted a policy that 
satisfied simultaneously Eng- 
land and the warring parties 
in Ireland? Who can set up 
to judge England by results ? 
If it were any other country 
but Ireland one would do so, 
but in Ireland every policy 
has been doomed to failure— 
repression, cajolery, honest in- 
tentions, good government, bad 
government, no government, the 
reign of Viceroys, of Chief Secre- 
taries, of police, of soldiers—all 
have been tried, and in the end 
how did they differ? After all, 
then, why criticise the last 
effort, the reign of the civil 
servant? It was briefer than 
the others; its results stand 
out more clearly even than the 
curse of Cromwell or the splen- 
did achievements of the Land 
Purchase Code. 

Dublin Castle’s day is over. 
It now exists but as a name 
—Castle rule—a symbol of gov- 
ernment without the consent 
of the governed ; but in its time 
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it did govern: it accomplished 
its purpose, though that pur- 
pose was often narrow, ill- 
advised, and, above all, un- 
imaginative. In the mouth of 
the Irish peasant it was a 
synonym for repression, but 
the peasant had broken its 
power twenty years before its 
end came. Yet the tradition 
is such that the Government 
of the Free State has hesitated 
to set up, within its walls even 
the least of its Departments. 
It fears the taint that still 
clings to the name. 
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To-day in its all but de. 
serted rooms the dust ig 
beginning to gather; the 
silence becomes oppressive, 
One feels that in spite of all 
the curses that were heaped 
upon it by a nation, in spite 
of the wrongs. that it did, the 
evils that it condoned, here 
was something which lived, 
and now the life has gone 
from it, 


‘*Men are we and must grieve when 
even the shade 

Of that which once was great is 
passed away.” 
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Or all things in this world, I 
most hate to be a tourist. The 
tourist is one who knows in 
a country the hotels and rail- 
way carriages; after that, the 
churches, the picture galleries, 
the places of interest or beauty 
which other tourists have dis- 
covered. What he does not 
know, and does not care to 
know, is the people, the life. 
Yet nowadays it is hard not to 
be a tourist. In civilised lands 
your only modern traveller is 
the bagman, for he must con- 
form to the useful example of 
Ulysses, who not only saw 
many cities but knew their 
minds. A very ordinary Eng- 
lishmen “ travelling” in foot- 
balls, tennis-rackets, and other 
articles of sport, told me more 
illuminating facts about the 
city of Prague than the highly 
cultivated persons who have 
raved to me of its picturesque- 
ness. It was much more in- 
teresting to know that both 
Czech and Slovak played tennis 
but kept to their own clubs, 
and that neither must know 
that you were supplying to the 
other, 

But we cannot all be bag- 
men, and we have not the 
advantages of the eighteenth 
century, when it was easy for 
a stranger to form acquaintance 
wherever he went, because he 
brought news. Nowadays, the 
French, like ourselves, have 
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their specialised agencies for 
supplying information, and 
their newspapers tell their 
readers exactly as much about 
the real life of these islands as 
do ours about the life of France. 
Leave out the war, which 
brought us pretty close, and 
no two countries in Europe 
know less about each other; 
newspapers prevent us from 
realising the dangerous depth 
of our mutual ignorance. And 
yet the Frenchman and the 
Englishman, Scot, or Irishman 
can exchange invaluable know- 
ledge most agreeably if they 
make friends. But how to do 
that? I certainly for one can 
never manage it by coming 
into a strange place, looking 
about me, and asking ques- 
tions, which is the approved 
procedure of a tourist’s first 
cousin, the special correspon- 
dent. 

Then it occurred to me that 
France has trout streams, as 
many soldiers discovered in 
the war; and fishing is a great 
freemasonry. 

When all these considera- 
tions were explained to a lady 
by whom it was my good for- 
tune to sit at dinner last winter 
in Paris, she approved, and 
named to me rivers in Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. Cider 
countries, I said; a good half 
of the charm of France lies in 
the local wine: there must be 
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vines as well as trout in the 
place of my pilgrimage. Then, 
she answered, you should go to 
the Avallonnais. I own with- 
out shame that this conveyed 
nothing to me, for many French 
people seem to be little more 
acquainted with the name. 
Yet I find that English-speak- 
ing folk, and many fishermen 
among them, have been com- 
ing there for generations—wise 
people. Many also pass through 
in motor-cars, and these pro- 
bably would tell you that they 
know Avallon. Not they. A 
town of five thousand prosper- 
ous inhabitants with a great 
part or its buildings some five 
hundred years old is not to be 
known in a morning or an after- 
noon. For mere sight-seeing in 
the town, and still more in the 
district, you must take time; 
there are no general effects, 
but a bewildering delight of 
detail. It is a country of sur- 
prises; but in truth the sur- 
prise of all to me was that 
little more than a hundred 
miles from Paris places should 
exist as wild as anything in the 
Black Forest. It is true these 
hundred miles or so as the crow 
flies mean eight hours by rail. 
But the journey has this for 
it, that you follow river valleys 
all the way: first, along the 
Seine to Montereau, where the 
Yonne joins it from the south, 
a river as big as the Thames 
at Henley; then along the 
Yonne with its vine-growing 
slopes past Joigny and Auxerre 
till you reach the railway junc- 
tion of Cravant and the valley 
of the Cure. The Cure is the 
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chief river of the Avallonnais, 
and, so far as one can judge 
of a flooded stream, it ranks 
with the Test for size. But 
Avallon itself stands on, or 
rather over, the Cousin, a much 
smaller stream, which joins the 
Cure at Sermizelles; and for 
some miles we travelled within a 
short distance of it, I wonder- 
ing meanwhile how a fly was 
to be thrown between those 
close ranks of poplar or hazel. 
And it had to be fly-fishing or 
nothing. When I got to Paris 
at the end of April, with rod 
and tackle, my friends all said 
that they were sorry for me, 
but fish I could not. La péche 
Gait fermée. Every human 
being knew that the close 
season ran from April to June; 
naturally, for fishing is a na- 
tional institution in France, 
where all river banks, even the 
quays in Paris, are lined with 
happy anglers, and no one can 
fail to note their seasonal dis- 
appearance. I argued, how- 
ever, that since trout do not 
spawn in spring, French law 
must take account of this 
natural fact; yet so little in 
France does the idea of la 
péche comprise the idea of 
trout fishing that no one knew 
of any such exception, till at 
last I found a fishing-tackle 
shop and was confirmed. So, 
after all, we did not give up 
our expedition to Burgundy. 
Persistence has its rewards. 
When at last we left the 
valley of the Cousin, the rail- 
way wound up and up, and we 
saw many villages, where every 
house had charm of colour or 
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quaint line, but no sign of a 
town. The track was running 
among the high uplands, 
through which in part of its 
course the Cousin has cut a 
narrow gorge three or four 
hundred feet deep. Even at 
its railway station Avallon was 
still out of sight, between us 
and this cliff edge. Nearly half 
a mile of pleasant suburban 
roadway had to be travelled, 
between quite modern houses ; 
but at the end of it the Mall 
with its elms was bordered by 
eighteenth century architecture ; 
and the Chapeau Rouge, to 
which we were recommended, 
was an old-fashioned rambling 
hostelry, too big to be called 
an inn, too friendly and in- 
formal for the frigid name of 
hotel. Its proprietor, a family 
friend of the distinguished pub- 
licist whose wife directed us to 
Avallon, was a sportsman him- 
self, and told me where to fish ; 
but first we had to see the 
town. One minute’s walk and 
we were in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The town had been 
built, for defensive reasons, on 
the very edge of the cliff be- 
tween two smaller ravines which 
run at sharp angles into the 
main gorge, so that on three 
sides the ground falls almost 
precipitously ; a natural strong- 
hold, elaborately strengthened, 
and no wonder: it was Vau- 
ban’s home, it was the centre 
of the district which that very 
great and wise soldier loved 
best; and his statue is there 
dominating a terrace to which 
the town as it were juts out; 
his bastions and works survive, 


areas 
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as well as one of the broken 
gates through which the wall 
on the accessible side was 
entered. Buildings of more 
recent date, two superb con- 
vents, probably of the grand 
siécle, had their place near 
the old and beautiful fifteenth 
century church, among houses 
not less old than it; but all 
the transitions were harmoni- 
ous: there was no brusque 
interposition of the modern, 
and the old where it stood 
was nowhere dilapidated. The 
whole was as picturesque as 
Nuremberg; and, as at Nurem 
berg, life in it was vigorous, 
maintaining the strong con- 
tinuity of half a thousand years. 

I left my Younger Genera- 
tion to sleep off her fatigue 
at the Chapeau Rouge while I 
went fishing. The road slanted 
down one of the side defiles, 
then turned at an angle, and 
I saw Avallon up against the 
sky, with the two convents 
and the church silhouetted and 
the ring of wall still complete 
on this side. Up to the wall 
was carried an intricate work 
of terracing with steep paths 
between gardens, and in every 
garden the citizens of Avallon 
—most of whom are small 
rentiers, retired captains and 
the like—were pricking out 
their lettuces. At the bottom 
was the river, harnessed to 
drive the plant of half a dozen 
factories, tanning works, with 
great stacks of oak saplings 
piled in them. Up the valley, 
where the road got finally 
clear of houses, the gorge turned, 
and steep above me ran a great 
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cliff of mingled wooding, lit 
with the flames of spring; 
and through the green and 
silver - grey and olive were 
many cherry-trees in blossom, 
shell- white and diaphanous, 
most aerial of all flowering 
things. Broom was bright too 
on the slopes, and I walked 
along in a maze of beauty 
and strangeness ; for the gorge 
narrowed still closer, crags of 
granite stood out fantastically 
from the trees, giant rocks 
were tumbled in heaps: a 
Salvator Rosa country in the 
very heart of France. Four 
great buzzards completed the 
wildness, wheeling overhead 
about the topmost belt of pine, 
their square wings making 
them exactly like aeroplanes 
—the most simplified bird that 
flies. At the entrance to this 


reach of the valley there was 
as beautiful a mill as ever 


delighted eyes; its roof of 
murrey- coloured tiles was 
weathered to an exquisite 
brown, just as its harmonious 
lines were by time faintly 
sagged, its angles slightly 
blunted, till the whole had 
acquired a rhythm, as if it 
had grown rather than been 
made. Swift running water 
was on each side of it, and 
beyond the water tall feathery 
poplars, France’s favourite tree, 
shot up in the airy golden 
green of their young leafage. 

That day was only an ex- 
ploration, for the Cousin was 
in spate, running white, not 
yellow as with us, and fly- 
fishing was absurd. But except 
for one field I saw no place 
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in more than a mile of river 
where on either bank you could 
throw three casts in succession, 
When I got back, my host’s 
son, a young officer, St Oyr 
trained, and back on leave 
from Germany, said that he 
would take us farther up- 
stream to the real fishing 
grounds. We drove with him 
accordingly next day over the 
high ground on the road to 
Paris, then down by a zigzag 
into the valley. We left the 
car at a mill, and plunged into 
a path through thick hazels, 
where finally, just above a 
rough wooden bridge, our guide 
pointed to a series of plunging 
cascades—undoubtedly a likely 
spot for the worm; but the 
worm was forbidden, and no 
fish could see a fly in that tur- 
moil, if there had been room to 
throw one. 

I need not describe a blank 
afternoon, for which I was 
consoled by hearing that the 
best local fisher had the same 
result a day before. The flood 
was too high, but a lovelier 
mountain stream it would be 
impossible to imagine. I got 
my fly over many likely spots ; 
but to fish it after our fashion, 
you would need thigh waders 
to walk up-stream, and even 
then casting would be diffi- 
cult. The French work it from 
the bank, using the caddis- 
worm or some large natural 
fly, poking out the rod through 
bushes as best they can, and 
when they cannot cast draw- 
ing it to a loop, so that it 
shoots out the line—like an 
arbalest, a8 our young officer 
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said. In that way you may 
get a couple of dozen herring- 
sized fish—pink and well-flav- 
oured, as I verified next morn- 
ing when I caught and ate 
my only French trout. 

But when I go back to that 
country for a serious fishing 
holiday it will be rather to 
the Cure, a bigger river, with 
larger trout to fish for, between 
less obstructed banks, and a 
place of even greater interest 
than Avallon dominating the 
valley. I console myself by 
thinking that if the Cousin had 
been in fishing order we should 
never have gone to Vézelay. 

When Christianity was be- 
ginning to be re-established in 
what had been Roman Gaul, 
and when the modern France 
was evolving, monks estab- 
lished themselves in the low- 
lands by the Cure where it 
ceases to be a mountain tor- 
rent. Two or three centuries 
later, the Norsemen, pushing 
up the Seine and the Yonne, 
followed up this side valley 
also, found and sacked the 
monastery. The same thing 
happened about the same time 
in scores of places in Ireland ; 
and the Irish monks met the 
situation by building tall round 
towers, into which they could 
shift their more precious be- 
longings and themselves when 
an alarm came. But the monks 
of Vézelay had Roman ideas, 
and they moved back from the 
river bank (where is now the 
village of St Pare) to the top 
of a high detached hummocky 
hill which rises like a beacon ; 
and they built walls about 
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themselves, formidable walls: 
they made a town, from which 
they went out to cultivate. 
They were a strong community, 
who fought whoever sought 
to interfere with them, and as 
the feudal system developed, 
they made themselves recog- 
nised and respected as feudal 
lords. Vézelay ended by hav- 
ing fifteen thousand people 
within the circuit of its walls ; 
and its church, which began 
as a small building of the 
Roman type, ended as an 
eleventh - century edifice, ex- 
actly the same length as Notre 
Dame. It looks a great deal 
longer, because of its greater 
severity, its absence of orna- 
ment. I can recall nothing 
more beautiful than the long 
recession of those high round 
arches—with the round flat- 
tened out in many places by 
the weight of the towers. There 
is interesting primitive sculp- 
ture too in the capitals—ex- 
actly like what the modern 
sculptor is trying to do to-day 
and not doing it. 

The church is a national 
monument, and Viollet le Duc 
spent fifteen years restoring 
it. It is used for service still, 
but in winter the congregation 
go into a little room or chapel 
opening off the cloister: Véze- 
lay now numbers some four 
hundred and fifty inhabitants, 
and by no means all are church- 
goers. Its interest differs from 
that of Avallon as the dead 
from the living. When the 
motor- bus from Sermizelles 
dropped us at the rather primi- 
tive little hotel in the place 
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outside the walls, the Younger 
Generation and I decided that 
we should find our déjeuner 
somewhere near the church; 
and we walked through impos- 
ing streets of very old but 
perfectly solid houses, seeing 
no one. We surveyed the 
church, and the little square 
outside it, where was one silent 
café, with a depressed patronne, 
from whom we learnt that the 
hotel was unique and our only 
chance of a meal. So back we 
went, winding our way through 
narrow medixsval laneways— 
still meeting neither cat nor dog 
nor human. It was a day of 
blazing sun and the hour of 
midday food, yet even so the 
solitude was uncanny, rendered 
more haunting by the black 
depths of cellars cut deep into 
the rock from the footway, 
some of which seemed to be 
habitations. However, this 
rough little hotel, in a rough 
little room, had an excellent 
table for us, at which already 
were seated two professorial- 
looking gentlemen, and another 
whom we learnt afterwards to 
be a buyer of wool. All three 
were discussing the antiquities 
of the place, and the wool- 
buyer was the best informed. 
He said a great deal that was 
interesting, and said it with 
the finish of a perfectly edu- 
cated man, before he went 
off to his business and left us 
and the other pilgrims to make 
friends. Déjewner in a French 
country town is always a long 
business, but we were glad of 
its length; and after it we 
saw Vézelay in the profitable 
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company of two pleasant 
Frenchmen who knew their 
history. They took us first, 
skirting the wall from the 
outside, to the place where 
St Bernard preached the second 
Crusade, with King Louis VI. 
on a platform beside him, 
looking out over the valley, 
and the vast multitude which 
crowded about them and clam- 
oured for crosses till the saint 
and his company were forced 
to tear their robes in strips 
and knot them into emblems. 
Eleanor of Aquitaine was there 
with the king ; she had not yet 
divorced him to marry Henry 
II. of England. Here too at 
Vézelay forty years later her 
son, Richard Cour de Lion, 
trysted with a later Louis 
when the third Crusade was 
launched. Vézelay was a nat- 
ural rendezvous, standing on 
the confines of France, Bur- 
gundy, and what was then 
England in France. Its little 
ring of walls must have been 
crowded with a vengeance when 
it held 15,000 souls. No won- 
der they had plague in those 
days, for the water-supply is 
only a recent acquisition, cele- 
brated by a stone inscription. 
As a monument it would be 
hard to imagine anything of 
more interest than this town, 
now become a village, yet kept 
decent and even stately by 
national care. But that little 
apartment off Viollet le Duc’s 
cloister gave me a cruel picture 
of the congregation, and what 
it must look like in the vast 
church. It was very different 
at St Pére down by the river, 
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where is a normal little village 
with a church of normal size, 
yet such a gem of fourteenth- 
century architecture as Oxford 
cannot rival. The curé himself 
opened it to us, a charming 
old priest; an atmosphere of 
living use was in every part 
of his church. This was no 
last year’s nest; and of all 
its rich and floreate sculpture 
very little had been broken in 
the ages, whether by Hugue- 
nots or Red Republicans. One 
of our companions said it was 
a pity that such a marvel 
should be so hidden away: 
I have not that feeling. France 
made it; it was the expression 
in its day of the French mind, 
done for the glory of religion 
and for man’s most civilised 
delight: the beauty stands, 
carrying on its work of beauty 
(I speak as a layman), per- 
petuating and enriching the 
culture of a people among 
whom culture is more widely 
spread and deeper penetrating 
than in any other European 
race. A French peasant’s son 
from any hamlet may become 
anything; and if his roots are 
here in St Pére, this church, 
whether he attended it or no, 
will have made him the better 
and more characteristic French- 
man. That is what always 
strikes me in France, how close 
the supreme expression of in- 
telligence is to the soil. Rodin 
seems to grow right out of it. 
So, if you like, does Thomas 
Hardy, but Mr Hardy is ad- 
mittedly exceptional—as is Mr 
Lloyd George. Consider Mr 
Lloyd George simply as a phe- 





nomenon, and you will recog- 
nise in him that tremendous 
strength of the primitive, the 
tough peasant fibre. Only what 
Mr Lloyd George lacks to in- 
crease his effectiveness is pre- 
cisely that unconsciously trans- 
mitted cultivation, through the 
developed artistic instinct, 
which is everywhere in France. 

Culture has many phases and 
the French educate in many 
ways: their school standards 
are far more exacting than 
ours. But they are also edu- 
cated, less arduously, by a 
trained appreciation of what 
they eat and drink. At Avallon 
nothing struck us Irish stran- 
gers more than to see workmen 
coming in to have their dinner 
at the Chapeau Rouge. It cost 
a good deal, and by the stand- 
ards of Paris or London it was 
worth much more than it cost ; 
but railway porters and other 
workmen used to afford them- 
selves the dark rich Burgundian 
sauces and their half litre of 
Burgundy wine. They are 
highly paid nowadays; so is 
similar labour with us, and the 
Trish railway servant would 
think little of spending the 
equivalent of seven francs on 
porter; but I have never seen 
him sitting down among the 
local bourgeois to the most 
civilised and excellent meal that 
his town can supply. These 
men without collars were in 
no way embarrassed by that 
lak; they behaved, in short, 
erxactly like any one else in 
the room, except that one or 
two kept their caps on—and 
this, after all, is only a form of 
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conservatism which the Houses 
of Parliament have not yet 
abandoned. It is certainly no 
mark of disrespect. The richest 
peasant in the other valley of 
which I have to tell wore his 
peaked cap in his own house 
while he entertained us—and 
not us only, but his mayor. 
If we did not stay longer in 
the Avallonais to try conclu- 
sions seriously with the trout, 
it was because French friends 
had invited us to Orleans for 
the annual festival in honour 
of Jeanne d’Are. The journey 
from Avallon, some _ eighty 
miles, can be made in a day, 
if you get up at 4.30: we pre- 
ferred to sleep at Gien and 
spend three or four hours at 
Auxerre, where is a cathedral 
not only beautiful in itself, 
but beautiful by its position 
beside and beyond the Yonne. 
From Auxerre we crossed the 
high ground that divides the 
basin of the Seine from the 
basin of the Loire. Next morn- 
ing, starting very early to reach 
Orleans for high mass, we had 
time at Gien to walk down to 
the river. Two days before 
this, sun had come back to a 
chilly world, and come to stay ; 
this Sunday morning it was 
searcely one hour risen when 
we came in sight of the wide 
bridge; the water was gilded 
with the low rays, the spaced- 
out poplar trees on the farther 
bank were washed with pale 
gold. No one was about, there 
was no air of wind, I cannot 
describe the stillness ; the swift- 
flowing river was silent as the 
trees, yet it, like them, seemed 


to have a finger on lip; all 
was hushed yet thrilling with 
jubilation; spring had come, 
the sap was surging: the world 
stood there glistening, fixed ag 
if on canvas, but on the very 
brink of vital movement, 4 
virgin ready to wed. Harpig- 
nies might have translated that 
ineffable clearness of vibrant 
air. 
Orleans en féte was not nor- 
mal France ; it was a whirl of 
sight-seeing ; our beautiful hos- 
tess, looking after us and her 
numerous cousinage, ran like 
@ mountain stream, and her 
voice ran faster, with as many 
colours in it as the beflagged 
and decorated streets of Or- 
leans, or the long procession 
with all its gala costumes, civil, 
military, ecclesiastical. Is there 
anything on earth with so much 
variety of charm as the speech 
of a charming Frenchwoman ? 
It was a sad affair to go on 
from Orleans and be tourists 
at Blois; for at Blois only we 
were made to feel ourselves 
tourists. All we had learnt 
was to avoid one named hotel, 
said to be spoilt by English 
and Americans, so we scanned 
the array of omnibuses and 
got into the least ostentatious. 
I ought to have observed that 
it was first in the rank. The 
place was modest when we got 
there, rooms cheap and clean, 
so after survey of the town we 
returned hopefully to déjeuner. 
It was disappointing to find 
nobody but English speakers 
at the tables, and more waiters 
than guests. We had to order 
@ la carte, and the first dish 
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recommended to us cost forty 
francs. When at last we had 
made the most frugal selection 
possible and were entering upon 
an elegant arrangement of veal 
with vermicelli and truffles, 
one of the too many waiters 
aggressively planked down on 
our table a bottle of Worcester 
sauce. “That,” said the 
Younger Generation to me, 
“is a very subtle insult.” I 
wonder what the chef would 
have said about it, for, to do 
the hotel justice, his dish was 
the last word of distinction. 
But we went out to get our 
coffee in the most ordinary 
little place we could find, and 
we asked the patron where 
French people ate in Blois. He 
laughed and indicated to us 
the Gerbe d’Or, which has this 
additional attraction, that it is 
on the upper level of the town 
near the terrace, with its view 
of the river that is perhaps the 
most beautiful of all beautiful 
spots in Blois; and it gave us 
an excellent dinner among the 
people of the town (but here 
were no workmen), with excel- 
lent wine thrown in, for con- 
siderably less than our escalope 
de veau alone cost us. We were 
also told where to stay cheap- 
ly in Amboise, and there we 
stayed; but between trains 
and nightingales a little way 
off, and a little owl in the lime 
just outside the windows, sleep 
was difficult; and I am sorry 
we had not tried the famous 
Lion d’Or or the Cheval Blane, 
neither of which proved to be 
an extortionate animal. But 
at the Lion d’Or we heard some 
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Americans complaining angrily 
because the déjewner — which 
cost eight francs, say four shil- 
lings—only included three or 
four kinds of hors dawre. 
Fit only for a third-class hotel, 
they said. Why do such people 
stir beyond the Grand Hotel 
de Blois? They were not 
likely to discern that the white 
ordinaire provided by this Lion 
was just about all that a light 
wine should be, or that the 
local vin vieuw of the Cheval 
Blanc was the excellent red 
which I have remembered more 
than thirty years. 

We were not feeling like 
tourists at Amboise, because 
the friend to whose house we 
were going next day came over 
to meet us; and even when 
we were being escorted in a 
party round the chateau, the 
guide proved to have a brother 
in our friend’s commune, and 
was humanised at once. But 
if I had to be a tourist, I would 
sooner be a tourist at Amboise 
than almost anywhere. The 
singing of the nightingales on 
that May evening in the island 
across which the bridge is car- 
ried was a thing to remember ; 
and the colour of great plane 
trees on the Mall, just breaking 
into the first leaf, and seen up 
against the evening sky, made 
us cry out for one who can 
catch the thrill of colour. 

Next day we were under 
vow to meet our host and 
assist at a tasting of wines by 
a company of Belgian buyers. 
The tram took us out from 
Tours along the Loire on the 
right bank, and I revived 
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memory of cellars and even 
dwellings cut and tunnelled 
into the chalk cliff. In the 
town hall of Vouvray we found 
@ company of some thirty 
or forty people gathered about 
a table set with bottles and 
glasses. The mayor of Vouvray 
made a speech from which I 
realised that the illustrious 
Gaudissart’s vein is not lost 
in the country of Gaudissart’s 
creator. But, after all, the 
wine’s best recommendation 
came when he had finished 
his discourse, and we were 
introduced—with much clink- 
ing of glasses—to the vintages : 
first to that of 1921, which by 
general consent in that dis- 
trict promises to be the best 
of living memory. Scarcely 
two months yet in bottle, it 
had developed no effervescence, 
but was already a delightful 
drink. The charming old gentle- 
man into whose care I fell 
said to me sadly that he did 
not think he could save much 
of his own reserve to mature ; 
the ladies of his household 
tombent dessus, and there was 
likely to be little left. But 
Vouvray wine of a good year 
will keep extraordinarily. We 
tasted a bottle of 1874, and if 
it was a fragrance rather than 
a wine, that of 1893 was admir- 
able, and the 1906 perfection : 
not by any means the sweetened 
stuff which most people asso- 
ciate with the idea of Vouvray 
Mousseux. The big dealers, 
of whom there are a few, when 
they go to standardise Vouvray, 
spoil it; but the output of 
the district is essentially one 


of small vineyards, each small 
owner making his own wine, 
Each man there wanted you 
to taste not only 1906 or 1911, 
but his 1906, his 1911. Very 
hardly did we escape sober; 
and we took no part in the 
subsequent visit to the vine- 
yards or to the cellars, one of 
which has more than a kilo- 
metre of tunnels. We were to 
see all this detail at leisure 
near by in the valley of the 
Brenne. 

Side valleys in Touraine are 
very different from the Bur- 
gundian gorges, wide and gently 
sloping, with water meadows 
on each side of the stream, 
replicas in little of the Loire 
valley itself. The ordinary 
buildings have not the medizval 
look which charms in the Aval- 
lon country; but it is rare to 
find one which has not some 
unexpected harmony of line. 
And, of course, for domestic 
architecture on the grand scale 
Touraine is unapproachable. 
Within two miles of the farm- 
house where these much-trav- 
elled friends of ours had fixed 
their country abode there were 
three chateaux. One, facing 
them, had its front in the 
manner of the grand sivecle, 
but a wing had been added 
later in a more Italian style. 
A second, farther up the valley, 
had been given by Louis XIV. 
to Louise de la Valliére, and 
bore her name; it was almost 
secluded from sight, which 
somehow seemed in keeping 
with that gentle memory. The 
third, on the same side as 
our farm, was simply to my 
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mind the most perfect thing 
I had seen in Touraine: a 
design carried out in its en- 
tirety when architecture was 
at its best, simple, almost se- 
vere, yet perfect in the rhythm 
of its proportion, and in every 
swift, decisive, yet harmonious 
line: all unchanged since it 
was built. Tudor houses in 
England may have a more 
comfortable warmth of aspect, 
put they have not that dis- 
tinction, that elegance com- 
bined with strength, which 
marks the best French work. 
And I believe there is no 
little vine-grower in those val- 
leys who is not affected in 
his instincts by what he daily 
beholds. It gives him the 
cult of the exquisite. 

Almost every man there is 
@ vine-grower, and one soon 
learnt that a vine-grower’s work 
is a constant effort after the 
exquisite. Their talk was like 
an artist’s, not like a labourer’s 
—laborious though they are. 
They speak to you of flavours 
and of the developing bouquet 
with amazing choice and felicity 
of terms. Of course in Touraine 
the whole speech is beautiful : 
it pleased me like a sonnet to 
hear @ man say that his horse 
was courtois. And assuredly 
the prevailing industry raises 
the standard of culture. There 
is nothing mechanical about 
it: each process needs feeling 
for the art, each year’s crop 
presents a different problem, 
and each man’s great treasure 
is his store of choice old bottles. 

We went one afternoon to 
drink a glass with the chief 
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wine-grower of the commune, 
a hardy old man, with fine- 
cut features. These Touran- 
geaux are an aristocracy among 
peasants; beauty is common, 
and above all, I have nowhere 
seen so many beautiful old 
women. The white coiffe sets 
off their delicately - chiselled 
lines, and though the face is 
hard and weather-beaten it 
has the quality of some subtle 
sculpture in wood. The son, 
a man of forty, was ruder in 
aspect, yet he too perhaps, like 
his wine, would acquire dis- 
tinction with age. The wine 
which they had fetched out 
for us was the famous 93. 
It was opened with much care, 
and then a little tragedy be- 
gan. The old man looked at it, 
sniffed at it, passed it to his sor, 
—it was condemned. Another 
bottle was brought, dismissed 
in its turn, then another, and 
even the fourth did not satisfy 
its maker. ‘I ought,” he said, 
“not to have put it in bottles 
till April. It was a strong 
wine, but I was afraid. I 
bottled it in February, as the 
custom is.” He was talking, 
it will be understood, of an 
operation that took place, a 
decision that had to be made, 
nearly thirty years ago. But 
I did not know why he was 
afraid to wait till April. It 
seems that when the vine shoots 
in the fields the wine in the 
barrels feels it, and begins 
to work in the vats; it may 
all go wrong. In the bottle 
it is hermetically sealed against 
this sympathy. 

Wine-making is a fascinating 
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mystery, to give the word its 
old sense. We learnt that for 
red wine you leave the grapes 
to ferment with the skins a 
fortnight before pressing, but 
white grapes are pressed at 
once. Red grapes so treated 
yield the pink wine, the vin 
gris (or rosé), which one some- 
times drinks and sometimes 
finds very pleasant. Probably 
every Frenchman knows that 
it is the skin which gives red 
wine the colour; yet I doubt 
if many know what we, who 
were gardeners, discovered in 
the vineyards, that (in Vouvray 
at all events) the black grape is 
left with one long cane, as in 
a greenhouse, but the white 
is cut right back to the stock, 
and makes all its new growth 
each year. 

In Vouvray, where small- 
holdings are the rule, it is still 
considered a new fashion to 
have the vines in ordered rows, 
so that a shallow plough can 
pass between them. When 
they were dotted in without 
order, work about their roots 
could only be done with the 
short mattock-like tool, which 
you use stooping double—a 
most exacting labour, and much 
of it is still so done. We 
asked why a spade would not 
do. “You don’t get on fast 
enough,” was the answer. 
Surely a laborious people. 

French workmen seem to me 
finer trained than the English, 
inured as they are to the two 
kinds of hardship, suffering 
the sun as they endure the 
cold. Yet when I was visiting 
the school in one village the 
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master told me that the chil- 
dren were not as hardy ag I 
thought. Wine makes them 
bright and quick, but does 
not build them up; and in 
that country wine is not only 
used when we use tea, but 
largely replaces milk. Land 
that can go under vines is too 
valuable to leave in grass, 
Whatever greenery grows by 
the roadside is regularly ex- 
ploited ; cows go out under 
escort to consume it. Even 
80, many .a@ household goes 
without milk. There is a plot 
for vegetables with every house; 
but the small-holders often 
have nothing else but their 
vines. 

The holdings are very small, 
down to an acre. The biggest 
holder (he who gave us the 
93 wine) had about twenty 
acres, part of which, down in 
the level valley, is in tillage, 
but the value is in the vines. 
His crop two years ago sold 
for 75,000 francs; nearly all 
the labour is done by himself 
and his household, his other 
outlay is small, chiefly on arti- 
ficial manures. In short, with 
twenty acres he is a rich man, 
who may easily put by thirty 
or forty thousand francs on 
the year’s working ; and though 
he can be generous with his 
wine, he is a more amiable 
edition of Balzac’s Pére Gran- 
det; has scarcely ever been 
in a theatre, though Tours is 
within a drive; has travelled 
once (to Switzerland), but has 
no desire to travel again. I 
vastly preferred his conversa- 
tion to that of most tourists, 
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and it is evident that his life 
contents him. Yet the economy 
which so strictly governs him 
and his like has formidable 
consequences. In that house- 
hold, all thought and care was 
centred upon one being, his 
daughter’s son, a sickly little 
boy. Far less wealthy people 
in France or in Ireland would 
spend large sums for the chance 
of putting vitality into that 
child by means which that 
household never dreams of. 
But the essence of their econ- 
omy is that the child is the 
only child of the house, though 
its parents are young; and it 
probably would never have 
been born had not an elder 
child died. That is the fact 
of all facts in France, for 
France; and the two very 
able people with whom we 
were staying had reached their 
conclusions about it. Our 
hostess held that there must 
be State endowment of mater- 
nity, and on a high seale; not 
simply a subsidy to keep body 
and soul together in one room 
in Paris. Our host was in- 
clined to think that the im- 
portance of number to a state 
was exaggerated; that the 
essential need was to secure 
complete development for 
everybody—to create wne foule- 
élite, 2 populace where every 
man is a picked man. Even 
for war, especially for modern 
war, numbers are not every- 
thing, nor the main thing. 
These questions are chiefly 
France’s affair; but they are 
also Europe’s concern, for if 
France goes, European civili- 
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sation goes with it. Only in 
France does democracy seem 
established on a durable basis. 
Our host emphasised the fact 
that school teachers, now highly 
paid, have become bourgeois ; 
no revolutionists are going to 
come from that class, which 
before was their hungry breed- 
ing-ground. On the whole 
everybody gets a chance—or 
if not everybody, a vastly 
larger proportion than any- 
where else—to share in the 
good things of life; and every- 
body is better fitted to share 
in them. The railway porters 
dining at the Chapeau Rouge 
meant a good deal, when you 
consider all that is implied. 
It meant more, that our host’s 
preternaturally clever boy had 
got much of his schooling at the 
village school; and that now, 
down from Paris for a week- 
end, he went off to fetch two 
of his schoolfellows, one a vine- 
grower’s son, one a carpenter’s, 
to spend the afternoon playing 
croquet ; pleasant, good-look- 
ing, friendly lads of fourteen, 
not the least shy; and they 
had held their own in class with 
the young Parisian. These 
things explain why often a 
French peasant woman may 
see her son take his place easily 
and naturally in the most culti- 
vated society of Europe. The 
whole race are the inheritors 
of a great tradition, which ex- 
presses itself in a finished effi- 
ciency, closely allied to breed- 
ing and to art. All the regi- 
mented dressing of the crops 
along the Loire valley rank by 
rank, square by square, was 
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perfect, and also delightful to 
behold. Nature put her own 
modification and accent on the 
straight lines, like @ caress; 
here in Ireland, she marks our 
wastefulness of ground with 
elder and with nettle. 

But above all I carry away 
from that month of bursting 
spring in France a memory of 
trees. The vine is not uni- 
versal, but everywhere in 
France are trees, and every 
tree is grown to a purpose. 
Our host in the valley of the 
Brenne showed us with pride 
the commune’s poplars planted 
on a swampy piece of common- 
age, each tree earning, it was 
calculated, a franc a year; 
and then after thirty years it 
is harvested, and a sapling 
takes its place. Who that sees 
France can say that treating 
trees as a crop instead of 
letting them grow, as with us, 
uneared for and unhandled, 
lessens their charm? When I 
came back, even the beauty of 
Wicklow seemed to me dis- 
figured by ragged, stunted, 
and useless growths. I missed 
the ordered beauty. In France 
trees are normally straight 
trunks, carrying their foliage 
high; with us they are nor- 
mally giant bushes. The result 
in France is that play of air 
and sunshine below the high- 
lifted leafage which gives to 
French scenery its peculiar 
lightness and grace. The eye 
passes with delight through 
long avenues, where silver-grey 
leads up from lush grass to 
lighter greenness through which 
the sky is felt or seen, 
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If I had to choose between 
the two valleys of my stay, 
the Brenne would give me 
more of this airy lightness; 
it is more typically repre- 
sentative of France than the 
Cousin, with its rocks and 
gorges and buzzards and com- 
plete setting for a brigand 
opera. Yet for all its super- 
ficial ferocity, that corner of 
Burgundy is a most homely 
friendly country ; and finally, 
although the Brenne was 
created by nature to be a 
home for trout and big trout, 
it is said to hold few of them 
(but they could easily be intro- 
duced), and for what there 
might be I was not allowed to 
fish. The prefect of that depart- 
ment had extended the close 
season by local order to all 
kinds of fishing; and I was 
staying with the mayor of 
the commune, to whom the 
communal garde-champétre had 
to make his daily report. My 
host in quite other regions of 
the world had known too many 
difficulties of diplomacy for 
me to present him with the 
complications attendant on 
prosecuting a citizen of the 
Irish Free State, who was also 
his guest. 

So between Brenne and 
Cousin I have no choice to 
make; my blessing be on 
both, may I some day revisit 
both, and in both catch trout! 
Yet if I do not, the wine of 
Burgundy and the wine of 
Touraine will be there to con- 
sole; and I need not_drink 
it in either place as a tourist, 
or glone, 
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LORD CASTLEREAGH. 


A HUNDRED years ago Lord 
Castlereagh died by his own 
hand—worn out in the ser- 
vice of his country. And his 
name and fame are but now 
faintly emerging from the mist 
of detraction in which the 
pens and tongues of evil or 
foolish men have enwrapped 
them. The Whigs, whose ran- 
cour never tires, have pursued 
the memory of Castlereagh with 
a tireless fury, as though he 
was still present to fight for his 
country in the first line of 
defence. They hated him be- 
cause he loved Great Britain, 
while they loved Great Britain’s 
enemies. It is impossible, for 
instance, to imagine the frailest 
bond of sympathy which might 
have united Castlereagh and 
Fox. The men of letters re- 
proached him because he did 
not mistake a showy eloquence 
for the end and aim of states- 
manship, because he knew well 
that it was a greater offence 
to condone murder than to 
mix a metaphor. The poets, 
the most resolute of his foes, 
insulted and maligned him, 


Robert Stewart, Lord Castle- 
reagh, was born in 1769, and 
having been educated at St 
John’s College, Cambridge, went 
early into politics. He was 
no more than one-and-twenty 
when he was elected by County 
Down to the Irish Parliament, 


each according to his own whim 
and fancy. To Byron, Castle- 
reagh was a monster, because 
his energy and foresight had 
been the undoing of Byron’s 
hero, Napoleon, or because he 
didn’t approve of Castlereagh’s 
management of the English 
tongue. Shelley saw in him 
a determined enemy of the 
emotional anarchy which served 
him for a political creed. When 
he ‘met Murder on the way, 
he had a mask like Castle- 
reagh,” and it mattered not 
to him that the minister of 
his hatred had saved society. 
But as M. Capefigue, a French- 
man and Castlereagh’s loyal 
panegyrist, asked many years 
ago: “Fallait-il laisser périr 
l’Angleterre pour plaire & des 
podtes ? Fallait-il seconder les 
desseins des brileurs de métiers 
et des voleurs de maisons ? ” 
To M. Capefigue’s question a 
tardy answer has been given, 
and even in this time of revolu- 
tionary excesses the debts which 
wise and decent citizens owe 
to Castlereagh are at last re- 
membered. 


after a contest, long since 
legendary, which is said to 
have cost his family sixty 
thousand pounds, and which 
impoverished his father until 
the end of his life. Four 
years later he was sent to 
Westminster, and seconded, in 
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1795, the address in our Eng- 
lish House of Commons. Marked 
out for preferment from the 

inning, he was appointed 
in 1797 by Lord Camden Keeper 
of the Privy Seal in Ireland, 
did Pelham’s work as Chief 
Secretary until Pelham’s re- 
tirement a year later, when 
he was himself appointed Chief 
Secretary at the age of twenty- 
eight. Not for a moment did 
he under-estimate the burden 
of responsibility laid upon him. 
He had a clear prophetic vision 
of events. He knew well what 
lay in store for Ireland and for 
him. France had declared her 
aim to be the tyrant of Eu- 
rope, and Ireland, after her 
wont, had knit herself in the 
closest ties with England’s 
enemy. It was Castlereagh’s 


duty to suppress by all means 
in his power the rebellion which 


threatened the peace, the very 
existence of Ireland. The 
united Irishmen were a power- 
ful body of men. They were 
said by some to exceed 50,000 
in number, and they included 
rebels of all ages and classes. 
By a prudent policy, at once 
suave and stern, Lord Castle- 
reagh put an end to the revolt. 
He did not fear to take re- 
pressive measures, whenever he 
thought they were necessary 
for the safety of the country. 
He was an untiring watch-dog 
upon the rebels. He proved a 
talent of just vigilance which 
has not often been surpassed. 
His system of intelligence was 
perfect. He discovered the 
plans of the rebels before they 
were become active, and by 
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his grasp of detail showed to 
the world the great adminis- 
trator that he was. On the 
one hand, he was in communi- 
cation with Emmet and his 
friends; on the other, the 
projects of the French Directory 
for the invasion of Ireland 
never escaped him. And it was 
mainly due to his energy and 
watchfulness that the rebellion 
of 1798 was finally suppressed. 

Never did he underrate the 
necessity and the difficulty of 
the enterprise. Looking beyond 
Ireland to the shores of France, 
he was convinced that the 
pacification of Ireland was the 
first stage on the long hard 
road of victory over France. 
So long as the soldiers of the 
enemy were permitted to land 
upon Irish soil, so long could 
the rebels, led and enforced 
by the ambitious tyranny of 
the French, strike a foul blow 
at England’s heart. While he 
never ceased to follow the 
movements of Napper Tandy 
and Wolfe Tone, he did not 
neglect such help as his Eng- 
lish colleagues might afford. 
He insisted that England should 
aid Ireland with men and arms. 
“The force that will be dis- 
posable,” he wrote to Pitt, 
‘when the troops from Eng- 
land arrive, cannot fail to dis- 
sipate every alarm; and I 
consider it peculiarly advan- 
tageous that we shall owe our 
security entirely to the inter- 
position of Great Britain. I 
have always been apprehensive 
of that false confidence which 
might arise from an impression 
that security has been obtained 
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by our own exertions. Nothing 
would tend so much to make 
the public mind impracticable 
with a view to that future 
settlement, without which we 
can never hope for any perma- 
nent tranquillity.” 

Stout fighter though he was, 
Castlereagh was always the 
friend of clemency. . He was 
in favour of a generous amnesty 
while the rebellion was still 
unbroken, and was thwarted 
in his amiable design by the 
British Government. When the 
civil war was practically at an 
end, and when the battle had 
been fought at Vinegar Hill, 
he wrote in a congratulatory 
letter, addressed to General 
Lake, these wise words: “I 
consider the rebels a8 now in 
your power, and I feel assured 
that your treatment of them 
will be such as will make them 
sensible of their crimes, as well 
as of the authority of govern- 
ment. It would be unwise and 
contrary, I know, to your 
feelings to drive the wretched 
people, who are mere instru- 
ments in the hands of the 
more wicked, to despair. The 
leaders are just objects of pun- 
ishment.” And yet Castlereagh, 
like all those brave men who do 
not shrink from the suppression 
of massacre and arson, has been 
held up to the reprobation of 
the world. He has been set 
on the pillory which the Whigs 
keep for honest and courageous 
men. Twenty years after the 
event Lord Brougham, in a 
debate on the state of the 
nation, did not scruple to re- 
peat ancient calumnies, in- 
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vented by worthless and in- 
terested rebels. ‘‘A man who 
has practised torture on men,” 
said Brougham, falsely sug- 
gesting that Castlereagh had 
callously witnessed “‘ the scenes 
of horror” of the ’98, ‘‘ had 
obtained a bill of indemnity 
for all transactions, of which 
such cruelty had formed a 
part.” Presently Brougham, 
in his ‘ Historical Sketches,’ 
told another story, either be- 
cause the calumny no longer 
served his turn, or because he 
had forgotten it. ‘‘ Lord Cas- 
tlereagh,”’ thus he wrote, “‘ uni- 
formly and strenuously set his 
face against the atrocities com- 
mitted in Ireland; and to him 
more than perhaps any one 
else is to be attributed the 
termination of the system 
stained with blood.” Lord 
Brougham would have done 
better had he never brought 
the false charge, or having 
brought it had made a speedy 
and public meal of his own 
words. 

When the rebellion was 
quelled at last, the act of 
Union became a plain neces- 
sity. Since the end of English 
policy was the defeat of France, 
Pitt’s imperative duty was to 
make one kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Thus only 
could he ensure that sense of 
security at home which was 
indispensable if our arms were 
to triumph abroad. Once more 
Castlereagh was set to work, 
and he displayed the same 
vigour in promoting the Union 
which he had displayed in quell- 
ng the rebellion. Now it must 
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be remembered that the prob- that path impossible. Nor ig 
lem of the Union as Castlereagh it likely that, had emancipation 


faced it in 1799 was not the 
same problem which has since 
baffied our interested politicians. 
It was the Protestants who were 
then in most violent opposition 
to the proposed change. The 
young barristers of the Four 
Courts, violent and vociferous, 
clamoured against it. The 
owners of the boroughs feared 
that the Union would put 
them out of pocket. Many of 
the Irish peers, deaf though 
they might be to the noisy 
propaganda of United Ireland, 
feared the loss of prestige 
and independence. The Catho- 
lics, on the other hand, cared 
not very deeply which way 
the matter went. They had 
had no part in Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment, and were not profoundly 
moved by the prospect of en- 
franchisement. The cry of what 
by a grim irony was called 
“Catholic emancipation ” did 
not find a loud echo in English 
hearts. Though both Castle- 
reagh and Pitt were in favour 
of it, its acceptance would not 
have been easy. If it had come 
before the Union, the Catholics 
would have supported what has 
since been known as Home 
Rule, for the mere pleasure of 
having their will of the Protes- 
tants. Had emancipation and 
Union gone hand in hand, the 
Protestants would assuredly 
have rejected them both. And 
if the stumbling-blocks which 
lay in the path of emancipation 
had been smaller than they 
were, the opposition of the King 
would have made progress along 


accompanied or immediately 
followed Union, the course of 
events would have been much 
changed. The Irish are always 
eloquent of what “ might have 
been.” But whatever was made 
no difference to the irrecon- 
cilables, and it was always a 
pleasure for those, who failed 
to govern themselves, to in- 
vent new crimes for England. 
The difficulties of the busi- 
ness did but encourage Castle- 
reagh to a greater vigour. 
Opposition set a finer edge 
upon his temper. While he 
kept in view the true aim of 
his policy—the Union of the 
Kingdom and the security of 
the Empire—he neglected not 
the smallest detail. He wrote 
innumerable letters; he paid 
and received countless visits ; 
and never once did he despair 
of ultimate success. His papers 
bear eloquent testimony both 
to his tact and his assiduity. 
He was under no illusion about 
the difficulties which he had 
to overcome. His friends were 
too deeply sincere to put him 
off with palatable fictions. 
“The tide of opposition to 
this measure,” wrote Dr Duige- 
nan, M.P. for Armagh, to him, 
“runs so strong at present in 
this city (Dublin), that some 
of the first and most popular 
characters who are perfectly 
convinced of the expediency, 
nay, almost of the necessity, 
of the measure, are afraid 
openly to proclaim their opin- 
ions, convinced that they would, 
by so doing lose that popu- 
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larity which they may in proper 
season use for purposes bene- 
ficent to Church and State.” 
Castlereagh was unperturbed. 
When on 22nd January the 
Bill for the Union was thrown 
out, and Dublin was illumin- 
ated, Castlereagh took it all as 
an incentive to further activity, 
knowing well that the question 
of the Union would be asked 
again, and that pertinacity 
would ensure success. Month 
by month the policy of Union 
became more urgent. France 


was preparing fresh armaments | 


to be used against the English 
in Ireland at the very moment 
when the cause which Pitt and 
Castlereagh had at heart was 
imperilled by levity and dissen- 
sion. Castlereagh insisted still 
upon continuity of thought 
and purpose. ‘‘Nothing,’’ wrote 
he to the Duke of Portland, 
“but an established conviction 
that the English Government 
will never lose sight of the 
Union till it is carried will give 
the measure a chance of suc- 
cess.”’ Neither Castlereagh nor 
the British Government ever 
lost sight of the measure, and 
it passed the Irish House by a 
majority of 65 on 7th June 
1800. 

The security of the kingdom 
had not been attained without 
promises given, which now 
clamoured for fulfilment. There 
had been much talk of pensions 
and promotions and steps in 
the peerage, and Castlereagh, 
always a target for the arrows 
of disappointed Whigs, has 
been freely charged with polit- 
ical corruption. That he took 
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such steps as were needful for 
the success of Pitt’s design is 
true enough ; and even had all 
the charges brought against him 
been true, his defence would 
have been easy. The urgency 
of the business was beyond 
dispute or cavil. The Union 
must be made, or England 
must perish. The gathering 
force of France was a constant 
menace, and her determination 
to invade Ireland increased 
with increasing strength. Not 
many days after the Union 
was established, Castlereagh re- 
ceived from Mr Pitt’s secretary 
news which explained his action. 
“A Swiss gentleman, lately 
arrived from France,’ said 
Mr Cooke, “ gives this account 
that Bonaparte is adored; 
everything is plentiful but 
money ; that Paris is all gaiety ; 
that they talk little of politics, 
. . . Bonaparte’s preparations 
for his campaign were kept as 
secret and were as extensive 
as possible; that he has an- 
other army of reserve as num- 
erous as that which is vic- 
torious.” These facts, long 
familiar to Castlereagh, were a 
complete justification for what 
Castlereagh had done. He 
had furthered the Union not 
to illustrate a theory of politics, 
or because he had, as his ene- 
mies have foolishly declared, 
a natural love of oppression. 
In thought, in speech, in action 
he had been inspired by a wise 
and just fear of France, whose 
intentions were hidden from 
him as little as her prosperity. 
So hazardous, indeed, was the 
situation that he had used 
H2 
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such pressure as statesmen are 
wont to use in difficult circum- 
stances, and he had used it 
never to help an ambitious 
minister but to save the 
country. 

He himself has explained 
what he did, with the quiet 
understatement characteristic 
of him. ‘What has been done,” 
he wrote to Lord Camden ten 
days after the Union, “has 
proceeded from the best view 
we could form of the neces- 
sities of our Government; and 
I feel assured that the King’s 
Ministers, in reviewing it after 
the object is attained, will not 
be disposed to canvass upon 
the cold grounds of abstract 
convenience in point of patron- 
age, much less with any dis- 
position to avoid the charge 
of having made the favours 
of the Crown, in an unusual 
extent, auxiliary to the mea- 
sure.” The King’s Ministers, 
well satisfied with what had 
been done in Ireland, did their 
best to fulfil the promises of 
Cornwallis and Castlereagh. It 
was beyond their power to pro- 
tect their faithful friends and 
supporters against rancour and 
detraction. The amiable Lord 
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Brougham was early in the 
field with vague charges of 
bribery and corruption, though, 
as Oastlereagh’s brother pro- 
tested, one objection to the 
Act of Union was that it put 
an end to a vast deal of buying 
and selling votes and seats. A 
letter from the Marquess Corn- 
wallis to Lord Wellesley, written 
on 3rd April 1800, sets the 
matter in a clear light. ‘‘ We 
have hitherto carried all our 
questions,” writes Cornwallis, 
“by a majority of between 
forty and fifty ;} but I am 
sorry to say that it is an 
unwilling majority, dragged out 
with difficulty to vote by the 
orders of borough proprietors 
who brought them into Parlia- 
ment, and detesting the mea- 
sure which blasts their hopes 
of obtaining those little dou- 
ceurs which have so long been 
enjoyed by the members of 
the Irish House of Commons. 
The great commanding interests 
which have so handsomely 
supported us remain firm and 
unshaken, and I trust that 
it will not be in the power 
of clamour folly, or treason 
to prevent our ultimate suc- 
cess.” 


II, 


Thus the first part of Castle- 
reagh’s trilogy ended in com- 
plete success. He had accom- 
plished without fuss and with- 
out clamour the two tasks 
which had been set him—the 
suppression of the rebellion, 
and the Union of Ireland and 


Great Britain. His reputation 
had marvellously increased, and 
Pitt, who was always quick to 
e cognise a practical statesman, 
raw at once how valuable his 
support would be in the United 
sHouse of Commons. One thing 
only threatened the wish and 
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the hope of Pitt. An English 
peerage had been offered to 
Castlereagh’s father by the 
King, and thus only one life 
protected Castlereagh from sud- 
den banishment to the House 
of Lords. There was much 
argument and many exchanges 
of views. The highest compli- 
ment was paid to Castlereagh 
by the general desire of the 
ministers that he should run 
no risk of departure from the 
House of Commons. It seemed 
almost as though Lord Lon- 
donderry’s accession to an Eng- 
lish peerage would involve a 
national crisis. Mr Pitt’s secre- 
tary wrote to Castlereagh in 
grave insistent terms. “I am 
almost persuaded,” said he, 
“that you will be obliged to 
postpone your father’s peerage. 
No man was ever 80 flatter- 
ingly pressed to decline hon- 
ours. The real fact is that 
they hope you will make the 
same figure and take the same 
lead which you have done in 
Ireland, and they sadly want 
some character on whom busi- 
ness may repose. Mr Pitt’s 
health is certainly equivocal ; 
his personal contest with Bona- 
parte may distress him should 
he be driven to peace. Wind- 
ham is ingeniously imprudent ; 
Dundas is retiring; Ryder is 
an invalid; Lord Hawkesbury 
not leading talents; Canning 
neither rank nor authority, 
and has not yet shown himself 
@ man of business.” It was 
flattery indeed to a young 
man of thirty, and the problem 
was happily solved by Lord 
Londonderry admitting that 
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“his Majesty’s interests might 
best be promoted by his not 
having that distinction at pres- 
ent conferred upon him.” I 
know not which more to won- 
der at—the triumph of the 
son, or the father’s abnega- 
tion. 

At the outset the father’s 
abnegation met with seant re- 
ward. The troublesome ques- 
tion of Catholic emancipation 
suspended for a while the 
triumph of the son. When 
the King, in fear of violating 
his coronation oath, refused to 
admit the Catholics to the fran- 
chise, and denounced Castle- 
reagh for a Jacobin, Pitt had 
no choice but resignation, and 
Castlereagh resigned with him. 
For two years only was he 
absent from office, and then, 
in 1802, overpersuaded by Pitt, 
he took his seat in the Cabinet 
as President of the East India 
Board of Control. Though he 
served under Addington, he 
remained the friend of Pitt, 
and was able to press the views 
of the retired statesman upon 
the Prime Minister, whom he 
distrusted, and the Cabinet, 
which he should himself have 
controlled. On the death of 
William Pitt, his friend and 
leader, Oastlereagh became a 
stout opponent of Grenville’s 
ministry, and returned to the 
Cabinet as Secretary of War 
when Portland was head of 
the Government. While at the 
War Office, Castlereagh kept 
one single-minded hope, one 
firm purpose before him—the 
defeat of Napoleon. His some- 
what narrow intellect had the 
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quality of its defect, a rare 
power of concentration. He 
thought of nothing, worked 
for nothing, save the triumph 
of Great Britain; and when 
at last success rewarded his 
great effort, he had the satis- 
faction of ridding Europe of 
the menace which had hung 
over it, like a black shadow, 
for more than twenty years. 
At the outset he reshaped the 
Army, which he increased by 
volunteers from the militia 
as well as by recruits; and so 
well did his plan work that 
in 1808 he was able to put in 
the field an army of 532,000 
men. Though, like other civilian 
Secretaries of War, he made 
mistakes, and irritated by his 
frigid despatches the vain sus- 
ceptibilities of certain generals, 
the lines of his policy were 
truly drawn, and converged 
to the great end which he held 
in view. He supported whole- 
heartedly the seizure of the 
Danish Fleet after the negotia- 
tions of Tilsit, and thus pre- 
vented the Baltic from becom- 
ing what Napoleon had de- 
signed it to be—a French lake. 
And if the expedition to Wal- 
cheren failed, it was not by 
the fault of Castlereagh, but 
by the supine inaction and dis- 
obedience of Chatham. Had 
Chatham carried out the clear 
orders of the minister, success 
had been certain. The min- 
ister’s chief objective was Ant- 
werp, and Chatham, by attack- 
ing only Flushing, gave Na- 
poleon the chance of strength- 
ening Antwerp. Disease, fight- 
ing on the side of France, did 
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the rest, and Castlereagh, who, 
had Chatham succeeded, would 
have yielded the glory to the 
commander of the expedition, 
has been asked to bear the 
burden of failure alone. 

The instructions which he 
addressed to Lord Chatham 
are his best vindication. ‘“ Your 
lordship,” he wrote, ‘‘ will con- 
sider the operation in question 
as, in its execution, more im- 
mediately directed against the 
fleet and arsenals of France 
in the Scheldt. The complete 
success of the operation would 
include the capture or destruc- 
tion of the whole of the enemy’s 
ships, either building at Ant- 
werp or afloat in the Scheldt, 
the entire destruction of their 
yards and arsenals at Antwerp, 
Terneuse, and Flushing, and 
the rendering, if possible, the 
Scheldt no longer navigable 
for ships of war.” Chatham, 
by leaving Antwerp unattacked, 
forced Castlereagh’s excellent 
plan to miscarry, and the duel 
with Canning, which followed, 
drove the Secretary of War 
into retirement for two years. 
Meanwhile he had begun to 
make a reality of Pitt’s pro- 
phecy that Napoleon would be 
beaten by a nation in arms, 
probably in Spain, and had 
done his best to equip and 
support the expedition to the 
Peninsula. His wise judgment 
of men had persuaded him to 
put Arthur Wellesley in com- 
mand, and the success of the 
campaign, which he _ had 
planned and designed, played 
a large part in the undoing of 
Napoleon. As in detail his 
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policy was wisely planned, so in 
its larger lines it manifested 
a true statesmanship. He un- 
derstood clearly that England 
single-handed was no match 
for Napoleon, and he did his 
best to bring together the 
forces of the Allies, that they 
might combine by land and 
sea against the common enemy. 
The task was difficult, since 
the jealousy of friends may be 
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a greater danger than the per- 
tinacity of foes. But the tact 


and patience of Castlereagh 
were sufficient for the strain. 
He was ready now to be firm 
in exaction, now to concede 
what was not of the highest 
importance, and his diplomatic 
skill held together a coalition 
which in hands less deft might 
have broken down under the 
strain. 


Il. 


And this brings us to the 
third part of the trilogy of 
Castlereagh. When he returned 
to power in 1812, as Foreign 
Secretary and leader of the 
House of Commons, he per- 
formed what many think his 
greatest services to the country. 
Henceforth he was, as M. Thiers 
called him, ‘“‘ England herself 
in the camp of the Coalition.” 
By a strange irony the man 
who has since been universally 
insulted spoke then with the 
voice not of a government but 
of a country. When he came 
back to England from Vienna 
in 1814, the House of Commons 
rose to do him honour, and 
even Mrj.Whitbread silenced 
for a moment the voice of his 
malice. Meanwhile he had kept 
one dominant object before him, 
to hold the Coalition together. 
He knew well that Napoleon 
could be defeated only by 
unanimity, and while he did 
his utmost to strengthen exist- 
ing alliances, he was always 
alive to the importance of 
detaching the Powers still 


friendly to France from their 
allegiance. With the greatest 
adroitness he secured the neu- 
trality of Sweden, and not only 
did he gather the members of 
the Coalition together; he in- 
spired them to an activity 
equalling his own. He pro- 
cured them subsidies ; he sup- 
plied them with arms, with 
clothes, with all the material 
that is indispensable to victory. 
Thus he became, in a sense, 
the direct personal rival of 
Napoleon on the Continent, 
and it is the highest tribute to 
his firmness and his judgment 
that the Europe which he 
found at war he left in peace. 
His mere appearance at a con- 
gress was an assurance of its 
success. At Chaumont, in 1813, 
he exacted a pledge from the 
Allies to continue the war 
against Napoleon until it was 
brought to a victorious end; 
at Chatillon, in 1814, he com- 
pelled the Powers, eager in dis- 
sension, to establish a lasting 
peace among themselves. Yet, 
much as he loved peace, he 
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would make no paltry sacri- 
fice to preserve it. He was 
always a man of courage, not 
afraid to take the risks of 
statesmanship. When Napo- 
leon was safe at Elba, Alex- 
ander, with a dramatic gesture, 
put his finger upon the map of 
Poland, and exclaimed c’est 4 
moi. Castlereagh, ready to 
face another war rather than 
leave the Russians masters of 
Europe, did not hesitate to 
make clear to Alexander what 
the consequences would be of 
his ambition, and Alexander 
was prudent enough to submit. 
But it was after Waterloo that 
Castlereagh reached the highest 
point of his career. The defeat 
of Napoleon, in which his Irish 
policy had been the first step, 
had left Europe broken in pieces, 
and it was Castlereagh’s busi- 
ness to put the pieces together 
again. When he went to Vienna 
he left behind all thought of ven- 
geance, all desire of profit for 
England. His chief aim was 
to preserve a proper balance 
of power, and he knew that this 
could be preserved only by 
ini to punish France, 
and bringing her back to the 
old limits which were drawn be- 
fore Napoleon began his career 
of conquest. Thus only, he 
knew, could the peace of Europe 
endure, and to this end he sub- 
ordinated the interests of his 
own as well as of other coun- 
tries. 
Since Castlereagh’s time we 
have seen a peace contrived 
by “plain men.” One of the 
plainest of them boasted that 
he would not fall into the errors 
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which had (he thought) digs. 
graced Castlereagh. The plain 
men are not quite so arrogant 
as they were, and their bung. 
ling, the bungling of ignorant 
men—for plainness is ignorance 
—has not achieved the results 
achieved by the wisdom of 
Castlereagh, who assured Eu- 
rope a century’s rest from war, 
and left it after a violent con- 
test almost without rancour, 
Now Castlereagh succeeded in 
these aims because, in the first 
place, he was a practical states- 
man. ‘He was that rare 
phenomenon,” said Lord Salis- 
bury, “a practical man of the 
highest order, who yet did not 
by that fact forfeit his title to 
be considered a man of genius.” 
He kept always within the 
limits of moderation. He did 
not aim at one target and hit 
another. He had striven to 
free Europe from a tyrant, and 
he was determined not to in- 
volve it in another and a worse 
despotism. In the second place, 
he was not of those who want 
to keep a finger in every pie. 
It was never his desire to con- 
trol the affairs of others. He 
cared not how France or any 
other nation managed its affairs, 
so long as it kept the peace, 
He declared again and again 
that Great Britain would have 
nothing to do with a system 
which seemed “to lead to the 
creation of general government 
in Europe, with a superintend- 
ing Directory, destructive of all 
correct notions of internal sove- 
reign authority.”’ So he was 
the enemy of all conferences 
summoned for no particular 
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reason, and he bitterly dis- 
liked the habit, popular then 
as now, of regarding foreign 
policy as a kind of travelling 
circus. 

Opposed wisely and unalter- 
ably to interference with the 
affairs of others, he looked upon 
the Holy Alliance. the offspring 
of Alexander’s fevered brain, 
as a piece of “sublime mysti- 
cism and nonsense.”’ When 
Alexander, who regarded him- 
self as a Russian Messiah, con- 
cocted his famous scheme with 
M. de Kridener, Castlereagh 
would have none of it. He saw 
that it would result in perpetual 
intervention and perpetual war. 
If it were to succeed in impos- 
ing its views upon a reluctant 
world, it would need to keep 
an efficient army, ready to 
march whither it was ordered 
at an hour’s notice. It would 
ensure a series of petty quarrels 
which could be settled only by 
the sword, and would keep the 
peace, so long and ardently 
desired by Castlereagh, away 
from Europe for ever. Yet 
he was at great pains not to 
hurt the susceptibilities of Alex- 
ander, with whom at Vienna 
it was necessary that he should 
work harmoniously. And he 
put his proposal by with a 
gentle irony. ‘“ The benign 
principles of the alliance of the 
26th of September 1815,” he 
wrote, ““may be considered as 
constituting the European sys- 
tem in matter of political con- 
science. It would, however, 
be derogatory to this solemn 
act of the sovereigns to mix 
its discussion with the ordinary 
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diplomatic obligations, which 
bind state to state, and which 
are to be looked for alone in 
the treaties which have been 
concluded in the accustomed 
form.’”’ Thus he administered 
a welcome piece of flattery to 
Alexander’s self-esteem, and 
made it clear that for Great 
Britain, at any rate, the Holy 
Alliance would remain a pious, 
inactive aspiration. 

In truth, he opposed every 
design which he thought might 
interfere with peace. To the 
nonsense which has since been 
talked about the “‘rights’’ of 
small nationalities he was whol- 
ly indifferent. Had the foolish 


scheme of ‘‘self-determination,”’ 
which will cause rivers of blood 
to flow presently, been put be- 
fore him, he would have brushed 


it aside indignantly. 


He did 
not think that a common speech 
made half a dozen tribes, alien 
from one another in blood, into 
a single nation. He would have 
scouted the proposal that a 
mob of men, mixed in race as 
in language, should be held to 
be an indivisible state merely 
because they wished it. His 
practical intellect persuaded him 
to look askance at the views of 
dreamers and sentimentalists. 
He approved of nothing which 
he thought might interrupt the 
newly-made peace. He treated 
France, after the war, with a 
kindliness which some of the 
Allies found hard to bear. He 
saved Paris from destruction, 
while at the same time he in- 
sisted that she should return 
the works of art which. Napo- 
leon’s despoiling hand had col 
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lected from his foes. When 
France urged her claim to be 
admitted to the Grand Alliance, 
Castlereagh was ready to assent, 
despite the opposition of Russia 
and Austria; for, said he, if 
you exclude France from your 
councils, she will become the 
centre of a separate alliance of 
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her own. Thus he seems, in 
his wisdom, a pure intelligence 
in human shape, working with- 
out rancour, without thought 
of aggrandisement or revenge, 
and as he was hated for this 
impassibility in his own time, 
so he has been maligned for it 
ever since. 


IV: 


When at last the war was 
over and peace abroad as- 
sured, Castlereagh did his best 
to restore peace at home. The 
troubled years which followed 
the fall of Napoleon demanded 
a strong hand, and fortunately 
the Government, of which Cas- 
tlereagh was a member, was 
not intimidated either by re- 
bellious deeds or by subversive 
speeches. The Six Acts which 
followed Peterloo were useful 
and well-timed. They inflicted 
no hardship upon the peaceful 
citizen, and they made the 
way of the transgressor harder 
to travel. There is no right 
inherent in the “ people” of 
anarchy, and so long as the 
law-breaker is uncontrolled, the 
** people ” itself, not so sacred 
as it is said to be, suffers far 
more acutely than the simple 
citizens, who are excluded by 
their worth and thrift from its 
privileges. Yet it is Castle- 
reagh’s just suppression of dis- 
order that bas brought the 
wildest curses upon him, and 
gives us a clue to the per- 
sistent misunderstanding of his 
character. He had not the 
obvious virtues of the poli- 





tician. He neither loved nor 
sought popularity. It was not 
his purpose to do what would 
please others, but what in his 
own mind he knew was for 
the good of the country. He 
appeared to the general cold 
and passionless, and this im- 
pression was not lessened— 
perhaps it was enhanced—by 
the grace and dignity of his 
bearing. The excitements and 
perturbations to which smaller 
men fall easy victims did not 
touch his stern tranquillity. 
As Lord Salisbury writes in 
@ memorable passage: ‘“‘ No 
tinge of that enthusiastic 
temper which leads men to 
overhunt a beaten enemy, to 
drive a common cause to ex- 
cess, to swear allegiance to 
a formula, or to pursue an 
impracticable ideal, ever threw 
a shadow on  Castlereagh’s 
serene impassive intelligence.” 
That is perfectly true, and it 
helps to explain why those 
who regard politics as a branch 
of drama look down upon 
Castlereagh with a fool’s con- 
tempt. The long struggle be- 


tween Oastlereagh and Can- 
ning, which ended in a duel, 
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was a contest of temperaments. 
Castlereagh was a statesman, 
and no more. Canning was a 
wit and a poet and a rhetorician 
besides. The set of a phrase was 
of higher importance to him 
than the wisdom of a measure ; 
and it is perhaps not surprising 
that, in overestimating his own 
talents, he should fail to ap- 
preciate the sounder judgment, 
the quieter method of speech, 
which were his rival’s. They 
were by nature and training 
incompatible; and though it 
is plain that Canning came far 
below Castlereagh in scruple, 
it does not matter much what 
was the immediate cause of the 
duel—Canning’s readiness to 
sacrifice Sir John Moore, or his 
treachery to his colleague. The 
quarrel was foreordained, and 
there is an end of it. 

Another cause for the mis- 
understanding of Castlereagh 
is that it is a common vice 
to condemn a statesman be- 
cause he does not possess quali- 
ties to which he has never 
aspired. It is idle to repeat 
that Castlereagh was the best 
minister of Foreign Affairs in 
his time. You are met by the 
irrelevant assertion that he was 
a bad actor. The truth is that 
Castlereagh was a poor speaker 
and an indifferent writer. His 
speeches were verbose and with- 
out ornament. His despatches, 
according to the wont of such 
things, are indubitably dull. 
And these objections seem to 
me to beirrelevant. We do not 
choose the managers of our 
banks for their eloquence or 
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their wit. Our great captains 
of industry are absolved for 
the absence of other talents 
if only they are complete mas- 
ters of their business. And 
why should we set up for a 
statesman a false and artificial 
standard? Windham said that 
Pitt could deliver a King’s 
speech at a minute’s notice, 
and Castlereagh’s method of 
exposition was less briskly ex- 
hilarating than Pitt’s. Yet I 
have sought in vain for the 
mixed metaphors and ridicu- 
lous images with which his 
works—written and spoken— 
are said by the wits to abound. 
All that can be said is that 
Castlereagh had no interest 
whatever in the niceties of 
literary style. He was above 
all things a man of action, 
plain of speech and wise in 
counsel. He gave his life to 
his country, and died by his 
own hand an exhausted man 
of fifty-three. There is no 
statesman of his time to whom 
England owes a deeper debt 
of gratitude. He saved Eu- 
rope from the oppression of a 
despot, and he did more than 
any other to contrive at Vienna 
@ just and lasting peace. It 
does not, then, matter vastly 
that his literary style failed to 
win the approval of Moore and 
Byron; and it is all the more 
necessary to celebrate the cen- 
tenary of his hapless death, 
because his career illustrated 
the rare and noble statesman- 
ship of which to-day we stand 
in bitter need. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 











MURDER DISQUALIFIES. 


BY ALAN GRAHAM. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


BUBBLY was now all-power- 
ful at Dorning House. One 
could not say that he enjoyed 
himself, for he felt rather 
overweighted by his responsi- 
bilities. Bickerings and back- 
bitings were rife, as was but 
to be expected, when seven 
men were enamoured of the 
same woman. It was curious 
how it panned out. Men who 
were to-day hardly on speaking 
terms because one of them had 
been favoured and the other 
slighted, would to-morrow be 
exchanging confidences over the 
perfidy of a third, who had 
wormed himself into the good 
graces of his mistress by some 
gross flattery of which the 
others swore they could never 
have been guilty. 

Their only common ground 
was an intense loathing of their 
new leader. Jealousy apart, 
he did not hold their confi- 
dence. Neil had been a man 
of action, one whom they could 
look to in an emergency and 
trust to lead them to a suc- 
cessful issue. None of them, 
however, wished to share his 
fate, and Bubbly was there- 
fore treated with cold civility, 
though the favour that he en- 
joyed with Francesca filled 
them with disgust. She could 
hardly move without her “‘ Hon- 


ourable Owen” in her train, 
She consulted him on the min- 
utest detail of the household, 
and considered his advice more 
precious than rubies. He was 
her companion outdoors as well 
as in, for though she dared 
not go far from the house, she 
spent much time in the wild 
untilled garden, where late nar. 
cissi and cottage tulips and 
early herbaceous plants tri- 
umphed over the wilderness of 
weeds. 

It was this that was the 
cause of her downfall. The 
house itself was never left un- 
tenanted, at least two of the 
retinue remaining indoors ; but 
Francesca had such faith in 
Bubbly that she was perfectly 
satisfied with him alone as a 
protector when she wandered 
in the garden. 

It was late in the afternoon, 
two days after the reconcilia- 
tion of Jean and Neil, that the 
blow fell. At a moment when 
Francesca and Bubbly had left 
the disorderly flower-borders 
and were walking close by the 
thick shrubbery in which Jean 
had lain hidden on the mor- 
ing of the false fire, there was 
a sudden crash of branches, 
and the Reverend William Mur- 
doch, accompanied by Rab 
Wilson, leapt into the open. 
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Bubbly was seized from be- 
hind and held helpless by Rab, 
while Francesca swung round 
sharply and found herself face 
to face with the minister. 

Bubbly shouted aloud for 
help, and two distant figures 
lounging by the house started 
into activity and began to run 
towards the danger-point. 

Meanwhile the minister had 
stepped in front of Francesca. 

“The priest again ! ’’ she ex- 
claimed, her eyes alight with 


Tage. 

“There is no time to waste, 
madam,’”’ said Murdoch. “‘ Come 
with us quietly and save trouble, 
otherwise I shall have to use 
force.” 

“Ah! You would kidnap 
me—never ! ” 

She sprang back, and Mur- 
doch put out his hand clumsily 
to grasp her, but she had leapt 
beyond his reach, and, like a 
flash, stooped to her knee and 
rose again to her full height, 
80 that she faced Murdoch, a 
gleaming dagger in her hand. 

Again the minister made a 
clumsy attempt to seize her. 
The dagger flashed in the sun- 
light, and then sank in his 
breast. 

“God! What ha’e ye dune, 
wuman ?” exclaimed Rab, as 
the minister sank to the ground, 
@ crimson stream flowing from 
the spot where the handle of 
the knife protruded. 

“TI have treated him as he 
deserved,” replied Francesca, 
but already her passion had 
left her, and her cheeks had 
ig pale with the pallor of 


Rab had released the trem- 
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bling Bubbly, and was on his 
knees by Murdoch, as Televant 
and Lindsay rushed up. 

** What’s the matter? Hell!” 
exclaimed the former, as he 
realised what had happened. 

“* Is it serious ? ” asked Lind- 
say, dropping on his knees by 
Rab. 


“Serious? Look at him,” 
replied the poacher. ‘“ I daurna 
move the knife. We maun get 
him hame, an’ get the doctor, 
quick. Ha’e yea caur? ” 

All question of enmity was 
forgotten in face of the serious- 
ness of the situation. 

“T’ll fetch round a car in a 
moment,” said Televant crisply. 
“Can you carry him across to 
the drive ? ” 

“Ay. We'll be waitin’ ye,” 
replied Rab. 

The minister moaned feebly 
His head moved restlessly to 
and fro, and a red froth ap- 
peared upon his lips. 

Francesca shivered and cov- 
ered her livid face with her 
hands. 

**T doot it’s bad,’’ murmured 
Rab in an undertone to Lind- 
say. “ We maun cairry him 
sae that the blade doesna 
shift.” 

Slowly and with infinite care 
they got their arms under 
Murdoch’s limp body, and car- 
ried him across the open to 
the drive, where Televant al- 
ready awaited them with a 
large open car. They placed 
him in the back of the car, 
his body stretched upon the 
seat, and his legs drawn up. 
Rab got in beside him, and, 
kneeling on the floor, held him 
steady. Murdoch appeared to 
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have lost consciousness, for his 
eyes were closed and his breath- 
ing was thick and heavy. 

“Tf he dies, she’ll suffer for 
this,”” Rab declared ominously, 
glowering around with hostile 
eyes. 

“ He mustn’t die,” cried Tele- 
vant wildly. ‘‘ Are you ready ? 
We must get him home. Lind- 
say, look after the Signorina. 
God knows what she may do 
to herself, and that little fool 
is useless.” 

“Haste ye, man. Dinna 
blether,” cried Rab from be- 
hind, and the car started off 
down the drive. 

Francesca, sobbing bitterly, 
and leaning on Bubbly for 
support, was making for the 
house. As Lindsay approached, 
she waved him wildly away. 

“Do not come near me,” 
she cried, her voice shaken. 


“My hands are red with blood. 
Oh, Honourable Owen, how 


could you let me doit? What 
shall I do? If he dies I must 
kill myself.” 

** Indoors—brandy ! ” 

Bubbly’s weak face was white, 
and his teeth chattered as he 
articulated. He half-led, half- 
dragged Francesca to the smok- 
ing-room, where she threw her- 
self upon a couch, and buried 
her face in a cushion. 

Bubbly poured a great meas- 
ure of brandy, which he drank 
off neat. His hand was then 
sufficiently steady to carry a 
glass to his mistress. 

** Come, drink this,” he said, 
laying his hand on her shoul- 
der. “Don’t give way, Sig- 
norina. He may not be badly 
hurt.” 
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“* Oh, the poor man!” moaned 
Francesca. “Mio Dio, how 
could I do such a thing ? ” 

She rose to her feet suddenly 
and desperately, and paced 
the floor in an agony of re- 
morse. Bubbly persevered, and 
at last brought her to the 
point of drinking from the 
glass he held. It was neat 
brandy, and he had half-filled 
the glass. Probably it was the 
best thing he could have done, 
for gradually Francesca grew 
less restless, and was content 
to sob uncontrolledly upon the 
couch. Exhaustion, and the 
fumes of the brandy, gradu- 
ally sent her into an uneasy 
sleep. 

Meanwhile the car, bearing 
Rab and his patient, arrived 
at the manse. The door was 
opened by Mrs Murdoch her- 
self, her baby in her arms. 

“T’ve bad news for ye, mis- 
tress,” said Rab kindly. ‘‘ The 
meenister’s met wi’ a—an acci- 
dent. I doot it’s gye bad. 
Me an’ him’ll cairry him in.” 

Mrs Murdoch rushed out, her 
baby clasped to her breast, 
her face white as a sheet. It 
was @ terrible sight that met 
her eyes. Televant, who had 
run round to open the door of 
the tonneau, was shocked at 
the change that had taken 
place on the short journey. 
Murdoch’s face had lost all 
trace of colour, save where 
the crimson froth had trickled 
from lip to chin. His clothing 
was sodden and dripping red, 
and he looked past all help. 

Televant put out his arm in 
an attempt to prevent Mrs 
Murdoch seeing what he had 
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seen, but he was too late. At 
sight of the terrible spectacle 
she gave one piercing shriek 
and fell back in the arms of 
Rab Wilson, who, fortunately, 
had followed her. 

“She’s fainted, puir body, 
an’ nae wunner,” said Rab. 
“T’d better tak’ her in first.” 

He lifted the mother and 
child in his strong arms and 
carried them together indoors. 
Through the open window Tele- 
vant heard him breaking the 
news to Jean Rintoul. 

“ Keep oot o’ it, Miss Jean, 
it’s an awfu’ sicht,” he warned 
her. 

“T’m not afraid,” replied 
Jean. ‘“‘ Mrs Murdoch is past 
helping, and you must have 
some assistance.” 

She came out with Rab, and 
though she shrank back at first 
sight of Murdoch, she kept her 
self-possession, and took over 
control of the whole household. 

Murdoch was carried into 
the house and laid out upon bis 
own bed. He showed not a sign 
of consciousness, but his thick 
breathing showed that there 
was still life in him. 

“Noo, aff wi’ ye for Doctor 
Boag. I’ll stop wi’ the meenis- 
ter, though Guid kens there’s 
no’ muckle I can dae.” 

He directed Televant to the 
doctor’s house, and returned to 
the bedside of Murdoch. 

Televant was fortunate in 
finding the doctor at home, and 
quickly gave his message. 

“The minister had an acci- 
dent!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ What 
did he do? Where is he in- 


jured? I must know what to 
take.”’ 
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Dr Boag was a short man, 
past middle age, with short 
grey side-whiskers and shaven 
lips. He was quite a crony of 
the parish minister, and his 
consternation was natural. 

Televant, seeing no other 
course, told the truth. 

** He has been stabbed in the 
breast. We must hurry.” 

“Stabbed! In Dorning! 
Good God, sir, who in Dorning 
would stab the minister ? ” 

“Hurry, man, hurry, or we 
may be too late. Time enough 
to ask questions later.” 

Televant fixed his solitary 
eye on the dilatory old doctor, 
and practically hypnotised him 
into silence. He crammed a 
case of instruments and some 
dressings into a bag, and fol- 
lowed Televant to the waiting 
car. Within two minutes they 
were back at the manse. 

Televant waited with what 
patience he could muster for 
the doctor’s verdict. His 
thoughts were all for Francesca. 
If Murdoch should die—— He 
had to face the possibility— 
nay, the probability. That she 
should not be arrested he was 
determined, at whatever cost 
to himself. But what an end 
to a delightful adventure! Un- 
til this terrible thing had oc- 
curred, it had been almost 
idyllic. 

The doctor took long over 
his examination. When at last 
he appeared in the doorway, 
his face was inscrutable. 

** Well ? ’ cried Televant an- 
xiously. 

“T can’t say. We must 
have a specialist from Edin- 
burgh. They have a telephone 
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at the post-office. You'd best 
take me there.” 

Televant was ready to do 
anything that might save bis 
mistress from a charge of mur- 
der. As they rushed round 
the village green Dr Boag 
rambled on. 

“* He’s in a bad way. I can’t 
say how bad. And his poor 
wife—— Good God, man, who 
could have done such a thing ? 
We must go for Sandy John- 
ston, the constable, next.” 

*Can’t you leave that until 
the specialist has been ? ” asked 
Televant quickly. 

“Certainly not. The thing 
must be inquired into at once. 
It’s terrible, terrible ! ”’ 

He leapt out at the post- 
office, and was gone for full 
five minutes. 


“T’ve got Tillotson. Can 


you run to Edinburgh and 


fetch him ? ” he said when he 
returned. “It'll maybe make 
the difference between life and 
death.” 

“Till do anything. I can 
have him here within three 
hours if he’s ready to start 
right away. It’s past five now. 
I should be back between eight 
and nine. What’s the ad- 
dress ? ” 

The doctor scribbled hastily 
on an envelope and passed it 
to Televant. 

“There you are. Make haste. 
I'll *phone him again to be 
ready for you.” 

Televant, a man of action, 
was off like a shot down the 
Edinburgh road, without an- 
other word. 

At Dorning House his return 
was awaited with the utmost 
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anxiety. His five fellow-officerg 
were almost crazy on behalf of 
their mistress. It was curious 
that they did not think to 
blame her for what she had 
done, however much they might 
deprecate the actual deed. They 
all knew her passionate nature, 
and considered this act as one 
of its unfortunate manifesta- 
tions, to be pitied rather than 
condemned. 

When Televant did not re- 
turn within an hour the un- 
certainty became almost un- 
bearable. Fortunately Fran- 
cesca was still in a troubled 
sleep, so that she was spared 
the agony of waiting. As for 
the Honourable Thomas Owen, 
he had drowned his terror in 
brandy, and had been carried 
to his room and thrown on the 
bed like a sack, by Wilson and 
Lindsay. 

“Perhaps he’s dead, and 
Televant has bolted with the 
car,”’ suggested Lindsay when 
a second hour had passed 
without news. ‘Shall I take 
the other car into Dorning 
and see what I can find 
out?” 

His suggestion voiced a sus- 
picion that had passed through 
each of their minds, though it 
is but fair to say that they felt 
ashamed of it. 

“No, you don’t,” replied 
Pringle sharply. “We must 
keep that car ready all the 
time for the Signorina.” 

“What d’you mean?” de- 
manded Lindsay angrily. ‘Do 
you think I would leave her in 
the lurch ? ” 

“* Apart from that possibility 
the need might come at any 
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moment. The car must be 
ready to the second.” 

Lindsay scowled, but said no 
more. 

So they waited until shortly 
after ten o’clock, when they 
were startled by a loud ham- 
mering, that sounded as though 
some one were trying to beat 
down a door. 

They rushed pell-mell into 
the hall and listened. The 
noise came from the dining- 
room. They followed it, Lind- 
say bearing a lamp, only to 
find the room apparently empty, 
and the knocking more furious 
than before. 

“The secret panel!” ex- 
claimed Beattie. 

McNeil had taken the pre- 
caution of fixing the panel up 
by nailing two boards across 
it after it had served its pur- 
pose. He had been determined 
that Rufus Rintoul should have 
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no chance of using the passage 
@ second time. 

Now, as the five men looked, 
they saw the woodwork vibrate, 
as though to the kicks of some 
one on the other side. 

“Who can it be?” 
Lindsay. 

“Whoever it is, we must 
take a chance and see,” said 
Pringle. ‘ After all, there are 
five of us.” 

Seizing from the hearth an 
old-fashioned fire-shovel with a 
flat end, he slipped it behind 
one of the boards and used it 
as @ lever. As the boards were 
only fixed with French nails, 
they came away without much 
difficulty. 

Then the panel swung back, 
and to their astonishment Neil 
MeNeil, his face streaming with 
blood, and his clothes in ter- 
rible disorder, stepped into the 
room. 


said 


OHAPTER XXV. 


On the day upon which 
Francesca Marinetti made her 
desperate attack upon the Rev- 
erend William Murdoch, the 
Rintoul Arms was at its dullest. 
In ordinary circumstances Neil 
McNeil would have been bored 
to tears by the mere monotony 
of existence in such a place; 
but his circumstances were not 
ordinary. He still lived in a 
world of his own—a world that 
was the child of his own imag- 
ination. It was created mainly 
out of chaos, as worlds have 
been before, but Neil would 
not admit to himself the unsub- 
stantiality of his raw material. 


He had not met Jean since 
the occasion of their recon- 
ciliation. He hardly wanted 
to. He was satisfied, for the 
moment, with the progress he 
had made, and feared to impair 
the impression that he had 
made by too precipitate action. 

Strangely, no rumour of the 
extraordinary development at 
Dorning House filtered through 
to the gossip exchange of the 
Rintoul Arms until after clos- 
ing time. Mr Morrison was a 
stickler for the regulations. His 
** Closing time, gentlemen,” syn- 
chronised with the eight-day 
clock in the lobby, for he would 
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never admit that it might be 
wrong. His word was law, and 
the habitués filed out with the 
bidableness of lambs, An alter- 
cation in the Rintoul Arms 
would have been the next 
thing to sacrilege. 

When the doors were Jocked 
and snecked, and all the win- 
dows snibbed, Mr Morrison re- 
turned to the bar parlour, where 
his solitary guest still lingered. 

*'Ye’ll ha’e a drap o’ toddy 
afore ye gang tae bed?” he 
asked hospitably. 

Neil acquiesced, and the land- 
lord busied himself in the pre- 
paration of the national bever- 
age. As he set the steaming 
glasses upon the small table, 
there came a sharp rat-tat 
upon the outer door. 

*Losh! What’s that ? ” ex- 
claimed Mr Morrison. 

“A thirsty villager?” sug- 
gested Neil, with a slight smile. 

“Na, na. They ken better,” 
replied the landlord. ‘ It maun 
be something by ord’nar’ afore 
onybody wud knock up the Rin- 
toul Airms after closing time.” 

He shuffled off to the front 
door, and Neil heard the rau- 
cous drawing of the bolts, and 
the crunch of the lock as the 
key was turned. 

“Man, is’t you, Sandy?” 
exclaimed Mr Morrison. ‘‘Shair- 
ly ye ken better than tae think 
ye'll catch me oot. But maybe 
a dram——”’ 

** Awa! Mr Morrison. You 
an’ yer dram! But noo ye 
name it, ma thrapple’s as dry 
as stour. There’s murder in 
thetoun. The meenister’s deid. 
I maun ha’e yer telephone. 
But a dram——” 
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Neil heard the words plainly, 
and sat up stiff and earnest. 

His mind jumped to Fran- 
cesca instantaneously. 

** Losh save us! The meenis- 
ter deid! Come ben the hoose, 
Sandy. Murdered, ye say?” 

Neil heard the heavy tread 
of the constable in the bar. 
He himself was concealed from 
sight round the corner of the 
bar parlour. He heard the 
sound of liquor pouring into 
@ glass. 

“Guid health, Mr Morrison. 
Ay, it’s an awfu’ bees’ness, an’ 
me got tae mak’ the arrest, 
D’ye ken, Mr Morrison, I’ve 
never took up ocht but a drunk 
sin’ I jined the force. I maun 
telephone for assistance, fur it’s 
a desperate gang I’m up agin.” 

Neil heard him call the ex- 
change. 

“Ts that you, Sairgent 
Fraser? It’s Sandy Johnston, 
the Dorning polisman, speakin’. 
Can ye spare me a dizen men, 
an’ come yersel’? It’s a seri- 
ous maitter. The meenister, 
Mr Murdoch, is stabbed deid. 
Ay, ye may say that! Wha? 
It’s a furrin wuman up at the 
Big Hoose. Na, na. That's 
a’ very weel, but she has a 
whole gang o’ cut-throats wi’ 
her. It’s mair than ma life’s 
worth tae by masel’. 
Eicht? A’ richt, if that’s the 
best ye can dae. Hoo lang? 
Twa hoors. <A’ richt, I’ll wait 
ye at the Rintoul Airms. Ay, 
I’ve got watchers on the hoose, 
freends 0’ mine.” 

Just as the constable ceased 
speaking, Neil was aware of 
fresh footsteps entering the bar. 

“‘ What brings you here, Rab 
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Wilson ?’’ said Mr Morrison. 
“D’ye no’ ken it’s bye closin’ 
time ? ” 

**T seen the door was on the 
jar, an’ I thocht ye’d like tae 
hear the news, ‘Mr Morrison. 
I’m that fashed forbye, that I 
thocht ye might stretch a point 
an’ gi’e me @ wee drap tae pu’ 
me thegither. What’s guid for 
the polisman’ll no’ dae me ony 
hairm.” 

“ An’ what’s yer news?” 
asked Mr Morrison, filling a 
fresh glass. 

Rab’s argument was too 
strong for him. 

“The meenister’s murdered, 
but I daur say Sandy’s telt ye 
already.” 

At the sound of Rab’s voice 
Neil came forward. 

“This is terrible, Rab,” he 
exclaimed. ‘Is it true about 
the Signorina ? ” 

“Tt’s gospel truth,” replied 
Rab. ‘I was a witness tae it. 
She stabbed him tae the hairt. 
He’s been deid this ’oor.” 

“Heavens! What a blow 
for poor Miss Rintoul! ” 

“It’s his puir wuddie I’m 
thinkin’ 0’, wi’ her wee bairn. 
I doot if she'll get ower it. 
She tak’s on sae bad.” 

“T must go to the manse,” 
declared Neil. ‘“‘There’s no 
man about the place, and——”’ 

“TI dinna ken that ye could 
dae onything, but it’s true 
eneuch. There’s nae man aboot 
the hoose. Doctor Boag’s been 
in an’ oot, but he’s awa’ hame 
noo.” 

“At least I can go and 
gee,”’ 

Neil seized a cap and hurried 
from the inn. He had more in 
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his mind than he had declared 
to Rab. For all his sympathy 
with Jean Rintoul, he had room 
to think of the terrible fate 
that awaited Francesca. No 
doubt she deserved it, yet there 
were extenuating circumstances 
that no jury would consider. 
How far the blame was hers, 
and how far her dead uncle’s, 
was @ problem beyond solution. 
The whole circumstances were 
abnormal, yet no allowance for 
that would be made in a court 
of law. 

Notwithstanding the harsh- 
ness of her treatment of him, 
Neil could not bear to contem- 
plate her arrest and certain 
conviction. He felt that he 
would rather see her dead. 
With her wild and passionate 
temperament, imprisonment 
would be torture to her. An- 
other possibility occurred to 
him. When she heard of her 
victim’s death, was it not pro- 
bable that she would take her 
punishment into her own hands, 
and kill herself on the impulse 
of a moment? With the know- 
ledge that he had of her, he 
thought it more than likely. 

He must prevent that, he 
determined. There had already 
been more than enough tragedy 
in connection with this accursed 
inheritance. For Jean’s sake 
alone he must prevent it. He 
did not want the girl’s future 
to be darkened by the memory 
of a second crime. 

At that his imagination flew 
again to the girl he loved. He 
pictured the misery that the 
minister’s death must have 
brought to her. She must 
feel that but for her, and his 
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unselfish championship of her, 
he would be still alive. He pic- 
tured her torture in facing the 
minister’s wife, feeling all the 
time how, in her heart, the 
widow must accuse her. 

The agony of his thoughts 
whipped Neil into a run, and 
he arrived breathless before 
the manse. There was a light 
dimly burning in an upper 
room. Below all was dark. 
He hesitated to knock up the 
distracted household when there 
was but a bare chance that he 
could be of service. 

The decision was taken out 
of his hands. He saw a shadow 
move in the dim-lit room, and 
then a window was pushed up 
quietly. Evidently his foot- 


steps had been heard. 

He could distinguish noth- 
ing of the figure that leant 
out, but the low voice was 


Jean’s. 

** Who is there ? ” 

“* Neil MeNeil,”’ he answered, 
subduing his voice to match 
the girl’s. ‘I have just heard. 
I came to see if I could do any- 
thing to help you.” 

“Sh! Go round to the back- 
door. I'll come down to you.” 

He did not have long to wait 
before Jean was at his side in 
the darkness. 

“This is a terrible business, 
Jean,” he began, using her 
name for the first time, and 
that without reproof. 

“It is—Neil,” replied the 
girl. ‘It was good of you to 
come, though you cen do noth- 
ing. What is there that could 
be done ? ” 

“IT just wanted you to know 
that I am ready—all the time 
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—to help you in any way I 
can. Thank God you are bear. 
ing it so courageously. Mrs 
Murdoch, is she——”’ 

**She is asleep. The doctor 
gave her something. It is the 
best thing she could do. But 
oh, Neil, think of my cousin! 
I cannot believe she meant it— 
and the police are already after 
her.” 

** Does she know he is dead ? ” 

“IT don’t think so. No one 
has been here. I have no 
reason to think well of her, but, 
somehow—it may be because 
she is my own flesh and blood 
—I can’t bear to think of her— 
in prison. It seems disloyal to 
Mr Murdoch, yet what good 
can it do him now to have her 
—punished ? ” 

In the darkness Jean’s voice 
sounded strange to Neil. It 
seemed, he thought, as though 
the strain of controlling herself 
had driven her to an extreme 
of coldness, so emotionless did 
it sound. 

“* Would you have her escape 
if you could?” asked Neil 
quietly. 

“JT think I would—though 
it seems dreadful to say so,” 
she admitted. ‘But it is too 
late. The police are warned, 
and Dr Boag told me that the 
house is already watched.” 

‘That is nothing. The local 
policeman is waiting for rein- 
forcements. I can get to her 
in time. I, too, would like her 
to escape. What she did was 
on the impulse of a moment, 
Presumably your friend at- 
tacked her. Your dead uncle 
must bear at least half the 
blame for this tragedy.” 
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“Do what you can, then,” 
Jean, in her cold un- 
natural voice from the dark- 
ness. ‘If you can get to the 
house unnoticed, perhaps you 
can get her away unnoticed. 
After all, you were on her 
side.” 

“Tl do my best. There 
are two cars at the house, and 
we might make a dash for it. 
Her only hope is to be out of 
the country before the hue 
and cry is raised. That won’t 
be easy, but it may be just 
possible. If we can get to 
Leith there is a bare chance. 
But I had better tell you 
nothing.” 

“No, you must hurry, or 
you may be too late,” urged 
Jean, with a catch in her voice 
that made Neil think that she 
had used her strength of will 
to the utmost, and was on the 
verge of a breakdown. 

“Good-bye,” he said, and 
put out his hand, seeking hers 
in the darkness. 

He found it, and would not 
let it go. 

“Jean,” he whispered, “‘when 
I have done this, may I—may 
I come back and report to 
you?” 

“Don’t you think I had 
better continue to know noth- 
ing? There is no need for 
you to come back. Besides, 
there may be danger. If it is 
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known that you helped, you 
will be arrested.” 

** T’'ll take my chance of that. 
But—may I come back ? ” 

All this time he had continued 
to hold her small hand pressed 
in his, As she drew it slowly 
away, she said in a low voice, 
from whose tone he could gather 
neither hope nor discourage- 
ment— 

“TI cannot forbid you the 
village, can I? ” 

Before he could answer she 
was gone, and he heard the 
door close softly behind her. 

He was now irrevocably com- 
mitted, not merely to the warn- 
ing of Francesca, but to the 
responsibility for her ultimate 
escape. For a moment he 
stood where Jean had left him, 
considering his course. Should 
he attempt to enter and cross 
the policies, and take the risk 
of being seen and captured by 
Sandy Johnston’s watchers ? 
He dared take no risk, for if 
his warning failed, Francesca’s 
fate was sealed. It must be 
the passage from the castle. 
Luckily the moon was rising, 
so that it would be easy to 
scale the wall and reach the 
shaft. Once below, there were 
candles that he had himself 
left behind. The boarded panel 
did not worry him. He felt 
sure he could make himself 
heard in Dorning House. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


By the time Neil reached the 
castle wall, the moon was suffi- 
ciently high to aid him in 
clambering along the branch 





and dropping safely within. 
When, however, he left the 
courtyard for the dungeons 
below, he had to depend on 
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his meagre supply of matches, 
and of these he had to be 
sparing. 

With infinite caution he 
slipped over the lip of the well, 
and in pitch darkness felt his 
way to the bottom without 
mishap. There he struck an- 
other match, and found the 
first of the candles that he had 
left behind when he had ex- 
plored the passage. With this 
feeble flame to light him, he 
started down the tunnel. He 
was drawing near the last bend, 
which concealed the steep steps 
leading upward to the level of 
Dorning House, when he was 
startled to see ahead, shining 
round the concealed turning, a 
light brighter than his own. 

Neil stopped abruptly, puz- 
zled and alarmed. The light 
signified some human presence, 
and who knew of the tunnel 
but Rufus Rintoul? Unless— 
yes, some of Francesca’s men 
might well be reopening the 
passage to establish a sure 
means of retreat. 

Cautiously Neil approached 
the bend that hid the source 
of light from him, and peering 
round the corner, quickly found 
his second explanation to be 
wrong. It was no exploring 
party from Dorning House— 
indeed, there was no one in 
sight at all,—yet there were 
clear evidences that some one 
—and that some one could 
only be Rufus Rintoul—was 
not far distant. A pipe, with 
@ wisp of smoke curling from 
its bowl, lay upon the ground, 
beside a crumpled army blanket. 
Near by stood a kit-bag with 
yawning mouth, and various 
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minor personal belongings—a 
flask, a pair of hair-brushes, 
a cap that Neil recognised 
immediately —lay scattered 
about. 

From a hook upon the wall 
hung an acetylene cycle-lamp, 
and by its brilliant light Neil 
noticed something further and 
yet more curious. At first he 
gazed stupidly and uncompre- 
hendingly at his latest discovery, 
and then it came to his mind 
in a flash why Rufus was here, 
Close by the wall of the passage, 
with the beam of the lamp 
playing full on them, lay a 
number of black cylinders, such 
as one sees in a dentist’s operat- 
ing room. One, Neil noticed, 
had a reducing valve and tube 
already screwed to the nozzle. 

But where was Rufus Rin- 
toul? That, too, was clear 
enough. From where Neil 
crouched, peering cautiously 
round the corner, but a few 
steps of the ascent to Dorning 
House were visible. Rufus 
must be above, perfecting his 
preparations. 

Neil was now upon the horns 
of a dilemma. He dared not 
go back—time would not per- 
mit. If he went forward, he 
must pass Rufus. No doubt, 
if he told Rufus the plain 
truth, Rufus would be only 
too ready to let him pass, for 
he would gain his end without 
the aid of these vicious black 
cylinders, but—— 

Neil’s thoughts returned to 
Jean. Had the death of her 
friend Murdoch eliminated her 
from the contest? If so, it 
mattered not a straw whether 
Rufus gained his end by guile 
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or simply walked into posses- 
sion of the estate. But it 
might be that even in the face 
of tragedy Jean would cling 
to her rights. 

For a moment Neil was on 
the brink of a discovery. It 
passed him by a hair’s-breadth. 

As he could not conceive 
Jean’s attitude, so could he not 
afford to tell the truth to Rufus. 
There was but one other way 
—force! Man to man, could 
he come out on top? He 
looked round for a weapon. 
Already he heard steps de- 
scending. This was no time 
for chivalry, but he could see 
nothing—nothing that he could 
use. 

The large brown-booted feet 
of Rufus Rintoul were already 
visible upon the steps, when a 
gleam of hope set Neil’s pulses 
hammering. It was desperate, 
but he must take the chance 
if it came his way—and he 
must make it come his way. 

Rufus Rintoul entered the 
passage, and bent down to pick 
up his still smoking pipe. In 
one hand he carried a car- 
penter’s brace, with the bit 
still screwed in position. This 
he threw upon the ground, and, 
seating himself upon the blan- 
ket, sucked upon his pipe to 
revive the all but extinct com- 
bustion. As the smoke poured 
in increasing volume from his 
lips, he looked at his watch 
and grunted. 

Pursuing the plan that he 
had formulated in a few seconds, 
Neil stepped round the corner 
of the tunnel. Rufus started 


to his feet, and drew back 
For only 


towards the steps. 
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a fraction of a second was he 
disconcerted, and then a grim 
smile crossed his lips. He was 
the first to speak. 

“An unexpected pleasure, 
McNeil!’ he said, raising his 
bushy red eyebrows question- 
ingly. 

“The unexpectedness is mu- 
tual,” replied Neil. 

** But not the pleasure, eh ? ” 
retorted Rufus quickly. ‘“‘ Are 
you in the habit of taking an 
evening stroll in the bowels of 
the earth ? ” 

** Just about as often as you 
are accustomed to camping out 
in a similar situation,” replied 
Neil, who, for his own purpose, 
endeavoured to meet Rufus on 
his own ground. 

Each man had his eyes fixed 
upon the other, and in both 
every sense was strung to its 
highest pitch. Instinctively 
they knew that the time had 
come that had to prove which 
had the stronger muscle and 
the keener wit. 

‘I’m sorry I can’t offer you 
the hospitality of the tunnel, 
but to be perfectly candid, I’ve 
emptied the flask.” 

Rufus was obviously talking 
to gain time, and waiting for 
Neil to give him an opening. 
He was at a disadvantage in 
that Neil’s presence was a 
mystery to him, whereas his 
antagonist had solved the prob- 
lem of the presence of Rufus 
in the passage. 

Neil also awaited an opening 
—an opening to his attack, for 
somehow he could not spring 
upon his man without some 
ostensible reason. Besides, he 
wanted to make sure of his 
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ground. He would not risk a 
second tragedy. 

*So this is why we heard 
nothing of you for so long ? ” he 
said. ‘‘ You had gone to earth.” 

** Only in a measure,” replied 
Rufus. “To a man of my 


mental and bodily activity a 
week in this rat-hole would be 
more than the estate is worth. 
T’ve had occasion to spend much 

time in Edinburgh, 


of my 
and—— 

‘* T surmised that from these,” 
interrupted Neil, pointing to 
the cylinders that lay against 
the wall. “‘ They’d hardly stock 
gaseous anesthetics in the gen- 
eral shop in Dorning.” 

“Ah! You've noticed them, 
have you?” said Rufus, a 
dangerous gleam coming into 
his green eyes. “And you'll 
have drawn your own con- 
clusions ? ” 

“Well, naturally I don’t 
imagine that you are setting 
up a painless dentistry business 
in the bowels of the earth, and 
I can only see one other object 
in bringing them here. But I 
don’t see how you can succeed. 
You'll never get the concentra- 
tion of gas in the house.” 

“I disagree with you there, 
MeNeil,” said Rufus, perhaps 
led away by his enthusiasm 
for his scheme. ‘I’ve worked 
out the cubic capacity of Dorn- 
ing House as near as may be, 
and I’ve got four cubic feet of 
gas for every cubic foot of 
space. Even allowing for leak- 
age, that should be enough to 
keep them all quiet while I 
throw them out.” 

“ But what about yourself ? ’’ 

‘Surely you’ve had enough 
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experience of my general in- 
telligence to know that I'd 
hardly overlook myself. I’ve 
got a mask that will absorb 
every trace of the gas. Oh, 
I’ve been thorough, believe me, 
Maybe you wonder why I am 
so free with my secrets?” he 
went on, moving @ step nearer 
to McNeil. ‘‘ That, too, should 
be plain to you. As you've 
blundered in, and seen as much 
as you did see, I'll take care 
you don’t blunder out again.” 

Almost as his words ceased, 
he aimed a lightning blow at 
Neil which struck him glanc- 
ingly upon the cheek as he 
attempted to dodge it. Though 
he had not got its full force, 
apparently the power behind 
it was sufficient, for Neil 
dropped to his knees, and fell 
over upon his side close to 
Rintoul’s legs. 

Then the reason of his too 
easy collapse became apparent. 
He seized his opponent round 
the ankles and overbalanced 
him. As Rufus crashed to the 
ground, he shouted— 

* Fight fair, you dog!” 

** Fair be damned ! ”’ retorted 
Neil, as he flung himself upon 
the fallen man. “ This is no 
time for ceremony.” 

As Rufus fell, Neil had 
snatched at the loose blanket 
that lay upon the ground near 
by, and as he threw himself 
upon Rufus he endeavoured to 
muffle the fiery red head in 
its folds. He was partially 
successful in the first attempt, 
but as Rufus guessed at his 
intention he struggled with 
every,ounce of his great strength 
to resist it. He was at a double 
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disadvantage, however. He had 
the whole weight of Neil McNeil 
on top of him, and his sight 
was already obscured by the 
blanket. 

With a desperate effort Neil 
freed a hand for an instant 
and managed to wind a loose 
end of the blanket in yet an- 
other fold across his opponent’s 
face, and then his hand was 
seized and they were at grips 
again. In the moving struggle 
upon the floor, Neil, with the 
advantage of sight, edged the 
fight in the direction that he 
desired, until he was within 
easy reach of the gas cylinder, 
which he had observed to have 
a reducing valve and flexible 
tube attached. 

Though Rintoul’s head by 
now was closely muffled, yet 
he fought with unabated 
strength and desperation. Each 
time Neil wrenched his hand 
free, Rufus utilised the free- 
dom of his own to aim wild 
blows at the man on top of 
him. Many of these flew wide, 
but some got home on Neil’s 
head, and he was already bleed- 
ing freely from a cut above his 
eye. That did not matter. 
He never ceased his efforts to 
envelop Rufus in the®folds of 
the blanket. 

Then, careless of how he 
might suffer, he stretched out 
his hand for the flexible tube 
that was now well within his 
reach. Rufus got in a blow 
upon his jaw, and then, chang- 
ing his tactics, seized him by 
the throat, Neil meanwhile forc- 
ing the end of the tube under 
the folds of the blanket that 
clang round Rintoul’s neck; 
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The powerful fingers dug into 
his windpipe so that he could 
barely draw a gasping breath. 
The blood sang in his ears, 
and he felt his eyes starting 
in their sockets, yet he could 
not spare a hand to wrench the 
clutch from his throat. He 
was straining to reach the valve 
that would release the gas, risk- 
ing the whole issue of the fight 
upon that one effort. 

The faint hiss of the gas 
through the tube told him that 
he had been so far successful. 
His only fear now was that he, 
as well as his intended victim, 
might be overpowered. He had 
to trust to the matted fabric 
of the blanket to hold the gas 
secluded long enough to anxs- 
thetise Rufus without affecting 
himself. 

His hand was now free to 
tackle the grip upon his throat, 
which was almost as deadly to 
him as was the gas to Rufus. 
At first he could make no im- 
pression upon the steel-like 
grip, and then to his relief the 
fingers relaxed and he tore 
them away. It was a double 
relief, for it told him that the 
gas was taking effect, and per- 
mitted him to draw a great 
breath into his lungs. 

Rufus grew limp in his arms. 
Neil had won ! 

He struggled painfully to his 
feet and wiped the streaming 
blood from his eyes. Then, 
after allowing his victim to 
inhale the stupefying fumes for 
a few moments longer to ensure 
that he was properly uncon- 
scious, he shut off the valve. 

The open bag had two strong 
loose straps, and with these he 
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proceeded to tie Rufus hand 
and foot. This he did with 
great care, as he had no wish 
to make his prisoner suffer un- 
necessarily, yet he must make 
certain that there should be 
no possibility of escape. 

It was with a sigh of relief 
that he rose once more, assured 
that he had nothing more to 
fear from Rufus Rintoul. Now 
he could afford to let him 
breathe pure air once more. 
He unwound the blanket and 
flapped it over the livid face 
which looked death-like against 
its frame of red. Gradually 
a@ more healthy hue crept into 
the skin, and quite suddenly 
Rufus opened his eyes and tried 
to sit up. His bound wrists 
and ankles prevented him and 
he fell back. 

“What the devil!” he ex- 
claimed. 


He looked up at Neil, and 


remembered the fight. His 
recollection ceased with the 
moment at which he had lost 
consciousness, and, as is often 
the case with patients recover- 
ing from the effects of nitrous 
oxide, he had no knowledge of 
any lapse of time. To him, a 
moment before he had been 
struggling with McNeil, and 
the next moment he was tied 
helpless, hand and foot. 

His puzzlement was plain 
upon his face, and Neil hastened 
to make things clear to him. 

“‘ T gassed you,” he explained. 
“With your own gas!” he 
added with a grin. 

“IT don’t remember,’ said 
Rufus confusedly. ‘ I—hang 
it, man, there was no time!” 

“Time enough for me to tie 
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you up safely. Now, I’m going 
to make you as comfortable ag 
I can, for I'll have to leave you 
for some hours at least. I’m 
sorry, but it just can’t be 
helped.” 

Already Rufus Rintoul’s mind 
was working again normally, 
Though he had no conception 
of these lapsed moments, he 
understood what had occurred, 
and that he was beaten hope- 
lessly. 

“ That’s twice you’ve bested 
me, McNeil,” he growled with 
a certain reluctant admiration, 
“I’m beginning to think my 
luck’s out. What the devil 
brought you here at the very 
moment when I was ready to 
win out?” 

“It may lessen your dis- 
appointment if I tell you that 
you certainly wouldn’t have 
succeeded in any case,” said 
Neil. 

As he talked he busied him- 
self in arranging for Rintoul’s 
comfort—gathering up loose ob- 
jects, and spreading the fateful 
blanket to make, with the addi- 
tion of the kit-bag, a kind of 
primitive couch. 

** You made some pretty bad 
blunder in your calculations,” 
he went on. “I was trained 
as @ chemist, and I know that 
these cylinders wouldn’t hold 
a tenth of the gas necessary 
to fill Dorning House. Where 
you’ve gone wrong I can’t say, 
and I haven’t time to go into 
it now. Perhaps, some other 
time, you'll let me go through 
your figures. It would be in- 
teresting to know how you've 
gone wrong.” 

“ That'll be enough humilia- 
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tion for to-night, thank you,” 
said Rufus bitterly. “If what 
you say is true, I’m the clum- 
siest fool on record. I deserve 
to lose.” 

Neil dragged him to the 
couch that he had improvised. 

“Honestly, Rintoul, I’m 
sorry that I’ve got to leave 
you tied up like this,” he said. 
“T’ve got to make the straps 
good and tight, or you’d work 
them loose, and I don’t know 
when I'll get back to ease 
them.” 

“Why leave me here at all ? 
After the hopeless show I’ve 
put up to-night, I’m surprised 
you bother about me.” 

“T’ve a much greater respect 
for your powers than you seem 
to think. This isn’t the first 
time we’ve met, remember, and 
I’ve had good cause to dread 
your ingenuity in the past.”’ 

“T thank you for these kind 
words. In my present state of 
humiliation I appreciate them. 
By the way, has it occurred to 
you that if you should happen 
to die or get killed, it will be 
very unpleasant for me here? 
It will be a lonely death, apart 
from the unpleasantness of it.”’ 

“Tl take care of myself,” 
Neil assured him. ‘‘ And should 
anything happen to prevent me 
getting back, I’ll make it known 
that you are here. What about 
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the lamp? Shall I leave it 
burning? It won’t last long.” 

“I might as well have it 
while it does last, though. I'll 
have plenty of time in the dark 
later.” 

“IT won’t leave you a moment 
longer than I can help,” said 
Neil, as he turned towards the 
steps. 

** You're a good chap, MeNeil. 
I bear you no ill-will, but I’m 
glad to see I got some good ones 
in on you before I went under. 
It makes the defeat easier to 
bear.” 

Blood still flowed from the 
cut above Neil’s eye, and his 
face showed marks of other 
blows. His collar was loose, 
his clothes disordered and 
streaked with the dry earth 
from the floor of the passage, 
some of which had mingled 
with the blood upon his face. 

Rufus looked at him with 
some satisfaction. 

“You'll want a wash and 
brush-up before you’re fit for 
the society of my handsome 
niece. She'll throw a fit if 
you go to her like that.” 

** She'll have more important 
matters to think about than 
my appearance—which reminds 
me that I’ve let you waste too 
much of my time already.” 

He turned and climbed the 
steps that led to Dorning House. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


“Where is the Signorina ? 


The five men looked at Neil 


Murdoch is dead. She must get in dumb distress, all their 
away at once. Tle police are fears for their mistress con- 
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“Where is she?” repeated 
Neil sharply. 

“Asleep in the smoking- 
room” replied Lindsay. 

“Tl go to her,” said Neil, 
his voice taking on a tone of 
command that no one ques- 
tioned. ‘‘Get the cars ready 
and bring them round to the 
front. Show no lights. Where 
are Televant and Owen ? ” 

“There’s only one car left. 
Televant’s gone off with the 
other, God knows where,”’ Lind- 
say told him. ‘“‘Owen has 
drunk himself to sleep.” 

“That’s not like Televant. 
Something must have happened 
to him. But with only one 
car—— Listen,men. The first 
person to be considered is the 
Signorina. She must get away, 
and disappear completely. 
Force won’t help her now, and 
a bodyguard would only make 
her more conspicuous. You 
must scatter, and make your 
way separately back to Lon- 
don. Make for small towns 
first. Lie low for a few days, 
then work your way to the 
main line. Fortunately few 
people can describe any of you.” 

** And the Signorina ? ” asked 
several voices. 

“I shall try to get her out 
of the country from Leith. 
I know a man in the Customs, 
and with his help I may get 
her away. None of you could 
be of any use, or I would ask 
you to stop.” 

“I suppose you realise that 
you are going to make your- 
self an accessory to the crime ?”’ 
said Lindsay, the ex-solicitor. 
“After thetreatment you’vehad, 
it’s devilish sporting of you.” 


“Nonsense. The Signoring 
must be got clear, and I know 
local conditions better than 
any of you. Give me the lamp. 
I must break it to her, and that 
is the most damnable part of 
the whole affair.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t 
let her see you a8 you are now. 
How did you get into that 
state ? ”’ 

Neil took the lamp from 
Lindsay, and, holding it high, 
looked at himself in a wall- 
mirror. 

“Gad, I am in a megs! 
There’s no time to tell you 
anything. I had a scrap with 
Rufus Rintoul. Now, get the 
car round. I'll clean up a bit, 
and then break the news to the 
Signorina.”’ 

As he stood, a few minutes 
later, looking down at the 
pale beautiful face of Fran- 
cesca, that in sleep appeared 
so calm and trouble-free, Neil 
could hardly bear to rouse her 
to reality. Yet it had to be 
done. 

She awoke at a touch and 
looked up at him, for a moment 
in astonishment and with 4 
hint of anger in her eyes, and 
then with a sudden realisation 
that his presence foreboded ill. 

‘“* Major McNeil! You here!” 
she exclaimed, rising hastily 
from the couch. “ What does 
it mean ? ” 

“I’m afraid, Signorina, that 
it means very bad news,” said 
Neil gently. ‘‘ You must get 
away from here at once.” 

* He is—— ? ” 

She did not dare to speak 
the word. 

“Yes; he is dead,” said 
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Neil. ‘“‘I have come to get 
you away. There is no time 
to waste.” 

Without a word Francesca 
threw her arms about his neck, 
and, burying her face in his 
shoulder, sobbed wildly. Neil 
did what he could to soothe 
her, but it was some time 
before she was sufficiently com- 
posed to listen to his instruc- 
tions. When at last he pre- 
vailed upon her to dry her 
eyes, she stood before him, 
subdued and submissive to his 
will, her high passion quenched 
by the enormity of what she 
had done. 

“ Get together what you need 
quickly,” Neil instructed her. 
“Take the least that you can 
do with, and wear plain in- 
conspicuous clothes. You must 
attract as little attention as 
possible wherever we go. You 
have plenty of ready money 
to pay the others before they 
disappear ? ”’ 

“Money? Give them what 
you will.” 

She walked to an unlocked 
drawer in an escritoire and 
drew it open. It was full of 
notes, thrown in anyhow. 

“Take it all, Major McNeil,” 
she said, in her dull broken- 
spirited voice. “You must 
act for me. Now I will go to 
my room.” 

As she moved tragically to- 
wards the door, her whole 
person eloquent of misery, a 
sudden fear crossed Neil’s mind. 

“ Signorina—promise me that 
you will come back,” he cried. 

Francesca paused and looked 
at him uncomprehendingly. 

“T mean, you will not take 
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your punishment into your own 
hands ? ” 

* Kill myself? No! I might 
have done so after I had seen 
him on the ground, my stiletto 
in his heart. Now—lI have no 
longer the courage. I will do 
whatever you tell me. While 
I am gone, will you find 
Honourable Owen and warn 
him to be ready?” 

“Owen? He can scatter 
with the rest, and find his 
way back to London. Tl 
give him his instructions.” 

“No, no! I must have him 
with me. I will not be left 
alone after you have put me 
in safety.” 

“ But, Signorina, I hope to 
smuggle you across from Leith 
to Hamburg, or to some Scan- 
dinavian port.” 

“Therefore will I need his 
support the more.” 

“But, hang it, you can’t 
roam about the Continent with 
a man, Signorina. It wouldn’t 
do. You would compromise 
yourself.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” 
agreed Francesca. ‘Then I 
will marry him, and no one 
will mind.” 

66 Bot—~”’ 

“Let me have my way in 
this, Major McNeil,” she begged. 
“And I will be very obedient 
in everything else. You'll no’ 
be hard on me ? ” 

Neil shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Have it as you wish,” he 
said. ‘I'll find him and hurry 
him up, and you must lose 
no time, Signorina, for there 
is little enough of it to spare.” 

As Francesca went off to 
prepare for the journey, Neil 
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turned to the open drawer and 
sorted out the notes. He was 
amazed that even Francesca 
could be so careless of money. 
The sum in the drawer was 
sufficient to pay all the men 
handsomely, and leave enough 
for whatever bribery might be 
required to get the fugitives 
out of the country. 

He heard the car draw up 
at the door, and went out to 
find the five men waiting about 
restlessly in the hall. Having 
settled with them all financially, 
he turned to go in search of 
Bubbly, when a fresh idea 
occurred to him. 

“Which of you will lay a 
false scent for the Signorina ? ”’ 
he asked, turning back to the 
melancholy group. 

“TI will,” answered each of 
the five. 

““We mustn’t overdo it, or 
it would defeat its own pur- 
pose,” said Neil. “Ill take 
you, Lindsay. You will come 
with us in the car. There will 
be plenty of time once we 
are clear of Dorning. We 
mustn’t arrive in Leith until 
a reasonable hour in the morn- 
ing. In the meantime I'll take 
you close to Haddington. You 
will have a bag with the 
Signorina’s name on it—she 
has it plastered over every- 
thing,—full of her own things, 
too, and you can leave it 
somewhere in Haddington Sta- 
tion in the early morning. 
Then clear off by train—any- 
where.” 

“Tl do it,” said Lindsay 
quietly. 

“Good man,” said Neil, and 
went off to find Bubbly. 
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He found him in a heavy 
sleep, from which it was diffi. 
cult to rouse him, and when 
at last he was awake his brain 
was not at its best. 

“Come on, Bubbly; shove 
your head under the tap,” 
said Neil, shaking him to and 
fro by the shoulders. “ You 
want all your wits about you.” 

He waited while Owen took 
his hint. The cold water was 
sufficiently sobering in its effect 
to make Owen wonder at Neil’s 
presence. 

“‘T came to save the Signor- 
ina,” explained Neil. ‘“ Mur- 
doch is dead, and she must 
clear out before the police 
get here. You are coming 
with us, and the others will 
make their escape separately.” 

“Why can’t I escape on my 
own, too?” asked Bubbly 
tremulously, his face pale and 
frightened. “‘I don’t want to 
be mixed up with murder. 
God! Who would have thought 
it would come to this!” 

“You are a miserable little 
devil, Bubbly, with about as 
much guts in you as a rabbit,” 
said Neil disgustedly. “ But 
you are coming with us because 
the Signorina wants you, and 
I promised she could have you. 
She won’t go abroad all alone.” 

“ But—but, hang it, Neil, 
she can’t take me abroad with 
her. It wouldn’t do. People 
would talk.” 

“ That’s all right. She’s go- 
ing to marry you and make an 
honest man of you. You 


needn’t worry about your re- 
putation.”’ 

“Marry me? God forbid! 
I won’t do it, I tell you.” 
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Trembling all over his meagre 
body, Bubbly held out palsied 
hands beseechingly. 

“That’s @ matter between 
yourselves. But go you shall. 
I thought you were devoted 
to her, man ? ” 

“T was. I admit I was, but 
—but I never thought of my- 
self as her husband. Neil—I 
couldn’t call my soul my own, 
and now that she’s a—a mur- 
deress—save me, Neil, for old 
time’s sake ! ” 

“You don’t need to marry 
her if you don’t want to, but 
you've got to stand by her.” 

“Tf she wants me, I shan’t 
stand a dog’s chance of get- 
ting out of it, and I'll lead a 
dog’s life ever after. She’s 
too strong for me, Neil.” 

“You brought it on your- 
self, so you can put up with 
the consequences,” said Neil 
unsympathetically. ‘ Buck up. 
Put what you actually need to- 
gether. The car’s at the door.” 

He found Francesca in the 
hall, taking a melancholy and 
embarrassed farewell of her 
five adorers. Two bags stood 
near by, Lindsay having seen 
to the packing of the second, 
designed as a false clue. 

“You had better be getting 
aboard, Signorina,” said Neil. 

He was bending to pick up 
the bags, when an interruption 
occurred. Ronald Aitken,whom 
every one had completely for- 
gotten, appeared in the hall, 
his little shrivelled body guard- 
ing the door. 

“Ye'll no’ leave this hoose 
the nicht, wuman,” he said 
bravely. ‘‘ Ye’ve shed the bluid 
0’ the innocent, an’ ye maun 
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juist bide till the vengeance 
o’ the Lord owertak’s ye,” 

“Stand aside, Ronald,” said 
Neil sharply. ‘“‘ Who are you, 
to say who is to come or go in 
the house ? ” 

“D’ye think I dinna ken 
what she’s dune? She’s mur- 
dered the meenister, the soond- 
est preacher in East Lothian, 
an’ ye’d ha’e me stan’ by an’ 
see her escape frae the polis, 
an’ me an elder? Na, na—no’ 
Ronald Aitken.” 

** This is ridiculous, Ronald,”’ 
protested Neil with some irri- 
tation. ‘I don’t want to use 
force to a man of your years, 
but if you don’t move I shall 
have to. Remember there’s 
such a thing as mercy as well 
as justice. What about ‘ Ven- 
geance is mine, saith the 
Lord’? ” 

** Ay, an’ man is the humble 
instrument that the Lord mak’s 
use 0’ tae see that it’s cairried 
oot,” retorted Ronald dogmatic- 
ally. 

“We have no time to argue. 
Remove him as gently as pos- 
sible, Lindsay,” ordered Neil. 

Ronald made no attempt at 
resistance. His protest was 
in reality a formal one, in- 
tended to clear his own con- 
science from all complicity in 
the flight. He had never had 
a thought that his interference 
would have any effect. 

The bags were loaded into 
the car, Francesca took her 
seat, and the miserable Bubbly, 
who had put in a belated 
appearance, had followed her 
meekly, when Neil caused a 
further delay by running back 
into the house. 
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Rufus Rintoul was much 
upon his mind, and he deter- 
mined to do what little he 
could for his prisoner’s com- 
fort before he left. On the 
sideboard in the dining-room 
he found a carafe of water. 
Seizing this in his hand, he 
pushed back the secret panel 
and hurried down the steps. 
The acetylene lamp still burnt 
brightly, and Rufus lay as he 
had been left. 

** Has your conscience pricked 
you, McNeil?” he asked. “I 
sincerely hope it has, for it’s 
devilish uncomfortable lying 
here trussed like a fowl, be- 
sides the monotony, of it.” 

“I can’t release you, but 
I’ve brought you a drink.” 

He raised Rintoul’s head 
and let him drink his fill of 
water. 

“Tt’s a poor thin drink,” 
said Rufus as he lay back once 
more against the _ kit - bag. 
‘Look here, McNeil — what’s 
going on? There’s something 
that I’m ignorant of, and ap- 
parently it’s something des- 
perate.”’ 

“ It is,” admitted Neil. “‘ But 
I can’t tell you now. I must 
go at once.” 

“I never thought I’d be so 
glad to see you as I'll be when 
you get back.” 

Neil was already half-way up 
the steps. He closed the panel 
carefully, and returned to the 
hall, where he found old Ronald 
Aitken wandering restlessly. On 
the impulse of the moment 
Neil stopped. 
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“JT can trust to your dig. 
cretion, Ronald?” he asked, 
“You can keep a secret?” 

“Ay, gin it suits me,” re- 
plied the old man cautiously. 

Neil hesitated for a moment, 
then quickly decided that he 
could trust the butler. 

“Look here, Ronald, I’ve 
got a prisoner in the secret 
passage. I don’t want you 
to know that, or go near the 
place, but if I shouldn’t turn 
up in twenty-four hours, I’d 
like to think that some one 
would see that he didn’t starve 
to death.” 

“What aboot ma trust frae 
the deid Laird ? ”’ asked Ronald 
doubtfully. 

“Think for yourself, man. 
If you interfere with my pris- 
oner, you will break your trust, 
because you will be helping 
one competitor and spoiling 
the chance of another.” 

*“IT see hoo the wind blaws 
noo,” said Ronald, nodding 
his head shrewdly. ‘“‘ Ye can 
trust me. I'll no’ let him dee, 
but itherwise I'll juist let him 
slip ma mind.” 

Satisfied that Rufus should 
not now suffer through any 
accident to himself, Neil hur- 
ried to the waiting car. Lind- 
say was in front next to the 
driver’s seat, Francesca and 
Bubbly hidden in the gloom of 
the covered tonneau. 

Neil clambered in, started 
the engine, and drove off into 
the night. 

Dorning House was once more 
vacant. 
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UNTEMPERED STEEL. 


BY JAN 


BROTHER HILARION, a@ man 
thirty years of age, with a 
pointed nose, high cheek-bones, 
and light-blue eyes surrounded 
by pale lashes, stood, with 
sixty fellow- members of his 
monastery, listening to the 
words of the Father Superior. 
It was night-time. The faint 
breeze which drifted in through 
the small and highly-set win- 
dows of the refectory felt and 
smelt as though it had come 
across a plain of red-hot iron. 
The monks, oppressed by the 
heat, shrugged their bodies be- 
neath the rough wool of their 
vestures. In the mental atmos- 
phere of the refectory there 
was, mingled with the apathy 
induced by the heat, a feeling 
of subdued fright, of despera- 
tion: the atmosphere which 
sometimes stings a man to 
acts of great heroism in the 
effort to escape the sense of 
nerveless fear which threatens 
to subdue his soul. 

This panic pluck was grip- 
ping Brother Hilarion. He 
wanted to cry out that he felt 
no fear, that disease and death 
were tests to invite, not evils 
to shun. He wanted to in- 
terrupt the self-satisfied voice 
of the Father Superior. The 
yellow lights of the swinging 
lamps, from which exuded a 
smell of heated olive-oil, gave 
to the faces of the monks a 
jaundiced look, while the usu- 
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ally pale face of the Father 
Superior in the illumination of 
the largest lamp reflected a 
glow as yellow and as ghastly 
as though he were a corpse 
of one dead of the Jamaica 
fever. 

Brother Hilarion wanted to 
stop all this talk about the 
plague which was now devas- 
tating the city. He did not 
want to talk; the passion in 
him was to act. Every even- 
ing they had been talking thus 
for a full two weeks: words, 
words; and nothing had en- 
sued, like the frantic efforts of 
an insect caught in syrup. 

** And now we have decided,” 
said the Father Superior’s voice 
—‘‘ Aha,” thought Hilarion, 
*‘ something is decided then,’ — 
‘since the plague is communi- 
cated only by touch, and since 
no member of the Monastery 
has yet been infected, that we 
shall lock ourselves within our 
gates, permitting none to enter 
or sally out until the scourge 
has been lifted. We have 
provision of corn, wine, oil, and 
meat for a full year; thus will 
we escape the plague.” 

A murmur began to be au- 
dible. A tall monk with a red 
rag of hair about his tonsure 
thrust out a protesting hand. 

* But,” went on the Father 
Superior, in his turn lifting 
up a hand, colourless save for 
the light of the lamp, “it is 
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necessary that in this city of 
infidels the faithful should not 
suffer from our precautions. 
One of us ”’—he hesitated— 
“chosen by—chosen by lot, 
shall be stationed in the little 
chapel without the gates, to 
attend to the duties of the 
Church, and to give consola- 
tion to the sick. He will have 
no communication with the 
inside, except that every morn- 
ing he must ring the bell to 
advise us that he is capable of 
doing his duty. Every day 
food will be supplied to him. 
Should he fall another must 
take his place, chosen as was 
he——’”’ 

The impulse struggled in 
Hilarion to cry out that he 
would go, that chance was a 
sorry method—but the Father 
Superior was still speaking. 

“A measure which will affect 
all of us. We wish to say that 
any one of you is permitted 
frankly to speak his mind on 
the subject without fear.” 

The red-haired monk shoul- 
dered his way forward. 

“Tt seems to me a poor 
thing,” he cried, emotion chok- 
ing his voice, “when God’s 
ministers cower behind locked 
doors for fear of one of His 
pestilences. Why should we 
take advantage of our position 
to shun a common danger? 
We are a small body upholding 
our faith in an unbelieving 
land, and the heretics will 
make a mock of us. Prejudice 
will thus come to our religion. 
Do not lock our doors, I say: 
fling them open. Call in the 
sick; give them our gardens ; 
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let them rest by our cistern 
beneath the date-palms.” 

A small percentage of the 
monks murmured assent to the 
words spoken. Hilarion felt 
an impulse to push forward, 
and to place himself beside 
the speaker. But he was sur- 
rounded by a group of self- 
indulgent fellows, who were 
looking angrily at the red- 
headed Aloysius. He heard 
the word “‘ fanatic ” murmured 
by more than one of the 
group. 

There were many such in 
the monastery: some had 
chosen the monkish life as 
a refuge from life itself ; others 
had been entered by religious 
parents. Hilarion felt that if 
he tried to push his way past 
them they might try to pre- 
vent him—that an unpleasant 
altercation might arise. Be- 
fore he had come to a decision 
the Father Superior was an- 
swering. 

* Hot heart always dubs the 
precaution of cool brain, cow- 
ardice, Aloysius,’ said he. 
“ After a shipwreck on the 
wide sea, or in a beleaguered 
city, one does not at once eat 
up all the provender which 
remains. It is portioned out, 
that life may be sustained 
until the last moment. Thus 
we do. The plague is striking 
heavily. Once it enters here, 
how many will survive at the 
end of the month? Perhaps 
not one. Thus we do but 
portion out to the believers 
the aid which is necessary for 
them, exposing not more than 
one at any moment.” 
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There was perhaps reason in 
his words; but man is ever 
trying to rationalise his acts, 
and most of all does he need 
to rationalise his fears. Aloy- 
sius caught a hint of this. 

“But who are we to calcu- 
late upon the acts of God?”’ he 
cried. ‘“‘If He wishes He will 
call for us as He did for the 
rich man. If His work is to be 
done by us He will spare us. 
Whe are we to thrust our petty 
human precautions into the face 
of His omnipotence ? ” 

The fat and languid monks 
began to cry out. 

“The Father Superior is ever 
wise,” they clamoured. ‘‘ Who 
are you to judge better than 
he? Each can take his own 
part. Who cries coward? The 
man who dashes into danger is 
often as great a coward as he 
who runs away. Peace, red- 
head! Silence, fanatic ! ” 

The Father Superior, smiling, 
stilled the tumult with his 
white hand. 

“There is a taint of heresy 
in your speech, Aloysius,” he 
said. “Indeed, the unbeliev- 
ing Turk who rules the great 
city might well concur with 
your words. God will, of course, 
choose out whom He wants ; 
but man has an intelligence 
given to him so that he may 
in some part direct his own 
acts. One does not step over 
a cliff-edge trusting in God’s 
mercy. That is the act of a 
madman. One turns aside.” 

Aloysius threw up his hands 
with a gesture of impatient 
despair. 

Hilarion hitherto had never 
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felt an overwhelming passion 
for his duties. Entered for the 
religious life by devout parents 
of moderate means, he had 
settled into monkish habits 
as a matter of course, allowing 
the years to flow by, satisfied 
that his work was part of a 
necessary calling. He had not 
distinguished himself by learn- 
ing nor by activity, nor indeed 
as had some of his brothers 
by gluttony. A moderate talent 
for painting enabled him to 
carry out part of the decora- 
tions of the church. He had 
found intense pleasure in laying 
paint on to the fresh stucco, or 
in handling the delicate leaves 
of beaten gold. But he had 
never become expert enough to 
paint hands or heads or work 
upon any important part of a 
picture. 

His sudden passion for self- 
sacrifice surprised him. He 
felt that he and Aloysius alone 
of these perspiring monks had 
in them some of that pure 
courage which makes the mar- 
tyrs. It gave him a glimpse 
into a broader vista of life. 
Conjointly with it came a desire 
to express himself. If he could 
only paint, he felt that out of 
the anger of Aloysius he could 
have created something great 
in art. He could paint a 
martyr. But, alas! he could 
not draw. The keen desire of 
sacrifice gradually spent itself 
in the desire of creation; and 
this in turn faded into a feeling 
of incompetence. Conscious of 


the change, he tried to struggle 

back to his first enthusiasm, but 

could call up no more than a 
12 
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sense of forced and bombastic Sixty to one chance—a good 
vanity. game.” 


“Tf I am chosen they will 
see how I can face death.” 

“Send me,” Aloysius had 
cried to the Father Superior ; 


“TIT will go. I have no 
wish to crouch behind locked 
gates.” 


“No, Aloysius,” replied the 
Father Superior. ‘ We cannot 
usurp God’s will to choose those 
who shall do His service. That 
were indeed presumption.” 

**How, then, will you choose?” 
cried the red-head. 

“Chance is the ruling of 
God,” answered the other. “ We 
will leave the decision to Him. 
In the archives we have the 
golden dice presented by the 
late Brother Clemente when 
he turned from his career of 
soldier and of turbulent. With 
these we will test the will of 
God. I take my part with 
the rest. After the evening 
meal we will choose out the 
minister to this stricken city 
by means of the golden dice.” 

Hilarion left the refectory, 
surrounded by a murmuring 
crowd of monks, who were 
discussing the new decision. 
Snatches of conversation jarred 
on his mood, and he wished 
to beat those tonsured heads 
together, to shout to them to 
be silent. 

“Only by touch,” he heard, 
“contagion only, so we will 
be safe; plenty to eat for a 
year, and for fresh meat— 
poultry. Killing hundreds a 
day—so many lie unburied that 
the city stinks. They say that 


the governor has run away. 





All was materialistic ; it sick- 
ened him. 

He turned into a wide cor- 
ridor, and by a small heavy door 
which, turning on its hinges, 
groaned as though in sym- 
pathy with his soul, he came 
out into the monastery garden. 
The irregular block of buildings 
stood on the crest of a hill, and 
the gardens—dim in the dark- 
ness, which for all its blue was 
not cool—dropped down the 
slope in terraces. The orange- 
trees appeared black masses, 
but the olives had lightened in 
tint, looking like the ghosts 
of trees amongst their darker 
fellows. 

In the faint heated breeze 
the fronds of the date-palm 
whispered as they rubbed to- 
gether; one could almost im- 
agine that they were whisper- 
ing memories of the dead monks 
who had loitered beneath them. 
So too, perhaps, they would 
be whispering of him in a short 
while. 

The monastery wall looped 
down the hillside like an ebony 
necklace over the breast of 
Mother Earth. Beyond the 
walls the city showed against 
the landscape, only by means 
of a few sparkles of light and 
because of the minarets. In 
the daytime it looked not un- 
like a giant carpet, faded and 
worn, with ragged edges, cast 
down on the hills. A sound of 
wailing rose into the night, 
Rachel weeping for her chil- 
dren 


Suddenly Hilarion conceived 
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that the sibilant rustle of the 
date-palms had a sinister note, 
that through the distant sounds 
of human grief the whisper of 
the leaves was unsympathetic, 
remote from man. Some here- 
tics, he had heard, held that 
nature had a conscious essence. 
Perhaps these palms could re- 
joice because man was dying ; 
perhaps there was a sneer in 
their voices. 

“You may sneer,” he mut- 
tered, ‘‘ but for all your sneer- 
ing nothing conquers man. I 
may die, and you may whisper 
on. But out of man comes the 
eternal, which is God’s.” 

As he said the words he 
knew that he was being theatri- 
eal and false. It was as though 
a part of him stepped aside to 
watch his other part. He sat 
down on a stone bench and 
leaned his chin on clenched 
hands, an attitude which he 
felt was also theatrical. But 
at that moment there was no 
action at which his critical 
half would not have sneered. 
He was too conscious to be 
natural. 

Down there in the city he 


The refectory bell called Hil- 
arion to supper, but for a 


while he did not move. He 
felt a distaste of the oil-smelling 
dining-room and of the over- 
heated brethren. But soon he 
reflected that his absence might 
be ascribed to fear. 

There was a broad silence 
in the room, broken only by 
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knew that the dead were lying 
unburied. The terrible plague 
was handed on by touch (so 
they said), and every man 
shunned contact with his fellow; 
few were great-hearted enough 
to bury their relatives. Instead 
of the customary jostling crowds 
each man walked distrustful 
and alone. Only sometimes 
an incorrigible joker would slap 
a slinking fellow on the shoul- 
der, crying out, “Now, you 
have it also.” 

The rogues of the city, sure 
that no policemen would dare 
to arrest them, robbed and 
murdered at their ease—thus 
adding to the death-roll,—and 
were in turn shot at by the 
police officials, who were bad 
marksmen. In the food-shops 
the purchaser dropped his coins 
into the bowls of vinegar, pay- 
ing whatever price was asked, 
without bargaining. The bakers 
had hired a band of bravoes to 
defend their shops. Law hav- 
ing been nullified by the fact 
that no man would touch an- 
other save under compulsion, 
anarchy had been given full 
licence. 


the clatter of knives and of 
forks and the sound of the 
monks’ mastication, for many 
were of lowly parentage, and 
ate with more gusto than ele- 
gance. To-night the noise was 
less than ordinary. Most of 
the monks had as little appe- 
tite as had Hilarion. This fact 
was strange, for during the past 
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days of the plague they had 
all gone about their duties as 
a matter of course, nor had 
the imminence of danger dis- 
turbed their meal-times. Yet 
now that they were shutting 
themselves off, leaving for them- 
selves but a chance of one in 
sixty to face a danger which 
before had been faced by all 
with comparative composure, 
appetite had deserted them. 
But the flagons of rich brown- 
red wine, flavoured with mastic, 
passed more rapidly than usual. 
At last, with feelings of relief 
mixed with tremors of fear, 
all saw the meal draw to its 
close. The long table was 
cleared. 

Hilarion looked around at 
the faces of his fellow-monks. 
The lights falling steeply sank 
all the eye-sockets deep into 
shadow, and emphasised the 
nose in a grotesque fashion: 
hawk noses with the light 
glistening from the bridge, snub 
noses reddened with toping, 
long noses, pointed noses, brok- 
en noses, noses which looked 
as though thumbed out by a 
careless sculptor, noses which 
seemed to be carefully chiselled 
from finest ivory,—all these 
noses were thrust out over 
the table, beneath the mys- 
terious caverns of the eyes. 
Hilarion was in that mood of 
nerveless anxiety when the mind 
will only play with trivial de- 
tail. Suddenly all these noses 
turned, pointing towards the 
head of the table. One or two 
of the owners rose uncon- 
sciously in their seats. The 
Father Superior had come in 
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with the dice. He placed the 
box on the long table. 

“Since it is not ill but good 
fortune to go out to succour 
those in distress, even if at 
the risk of life, the winner 
shall be the one chosen—he who 
throws the highest number. If 
there are equals they throw 
again until one is left.” 

He took up the dice-box, 
made a sign of the cross over 
it, and murmuring, “ In Manus 
tuas Domine,” threw the dice 
on to the polished table. Hil- 
arion’s heart, from an almost 
strangulated stillness, gave a 
great leap. With a simul- 
taneous movement all the 
monks craned forward. 

“Seven,” ejaculated the 
Father Superior with an un- 
conscious sigh, which plainly 
expressed the tension from 
which he had been suffer- 
ing. He was after all but 
human. 

“A five and a two, a good 
cast,’ murmured the nearest 
monks. 

** Seven is a lucky number,” 
said the monk who was Hil- 
arion’s neighbour. 

Hilarion’s unruly heart beat 
a clanging note as the dice- 
box crept down the table to- 
wards him. As monk after 
monk rattled the box and 
threw, an _ intense silence 
reigned, broken only by gasps 
and sighs. In the silence 
Hilarion imagined that every- 
body must be able to hear his 
heart beating. His face flamed 
red, burning with shame. By 
some freak of chance the 
throws were low. For sixteen 
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casts not one was above a 
double;three. 

** Look at the Father,” mut- 
tered one of the fortunate 
players to his neighbour. ‘“ He 
doesn’t want to be a martyr.” 

The Father Superior’s face 
was more blanched than usual. 
Though by now the dice were 
too far away for him to read 
the pips, he had half risen from 
his chair. As each throw was 
made he called out in a sharp 
voice, ‘‘ What’s the throw; 
what is it?” 

The dice-box reached Hil- 
arion’s neighbour. In Hil- 
arion’s ears the blood was now 
pulsing so powerfully that it 
was like the beating of a brass 
gong. The neighbour threw a 
pair of ones, puffed out a sigh 
of relief, sank again to his 
seat, and handed the box to 
Hilarion. The latter’s fingers 
were so nerveless that he could 
with difficulty pick up the dice 
from the table. His hand 
trembled, and the dice rattled 
in the box without his volition. 
He tried to still this shudder, 
but it was stronger than he. 
The others would be sneering 
at him, he thought, and sud- 
denly turned the box down on 
to the table. He did this so 
abruptly that one of the dice 
rolled to the far edge of the 
board, where it trembled for 
@ moment as though about to 
fall over. The dice nearest to 
him showed a six. He could 
not breathe; the pips on the 
far dice he could not see. 

“Two,” called out the monk 
nearest to whom it had settled. 

“ Hight,” cried out the Father 
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Superior with a cracked voice, 
sinking into his seat. 

Hilarion put his finger to 
his neck-band and pulled it 
looser. Why was the room 
so stuffy? He had thrown the 
highest. Well, they would see 
with what courage he would go. 

His neighbour, a red-faced 
monk named Johannes, took 
from him the dice-box, which 
he still was clasping. He was 
a cheery fellow with a rich 
bass voice in which he took 
great pride, for ever trolling 
out snatches of chant as an 
ordinary human trolls out a 
drinking song. 

“In Manus tuas Domine,” 
said Johannes, and threw. 

** Kleven,” he cried. ‘‘ Eleven. 
Thy will be done, O Lord!” 
With a rough sleeve Johannes 
wiped away the drops of per- 
Spiration which had started 
from his forehead. Hilarion 
felt as though the room had 
swung around him, and sud- 
denly had settled back with 
a jerk. The blood rushed to 
his face. He stared at his 
tremulous hands. Why had 
they become so nerveless ; why 
had his heart been so mutin- 
ous? He had not been unwill- 
ing to go, yet a weakness of 
his flesh had betrayed him. 
Why should the flesh be able 
to triumph over the will of 
man? When he said “Yes”! 
could his flesh say “ No” ? 

By his side Johannes was 
rumbling a chant beneath his 
breath. Hilarion, marvelling 
at the weakness of his own will, 
wondered at the composure of 
the fat monk, ignorant that he 
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too was but clothing his an- 
xiety with an ancient habit. 
Suddenly Johannes stopped his 
rumbling. 

“Phew!: how hot it is,” 
he ejaculated, again wiped his 
forehead, and once more turned 
into the old chant. 

Hilarion began to note that 
not only he was weak of flesh. 
The monks were but ordinary 
human beings; many rattled 
the dice too vigorously, and 
many of the hands stretched 
out for the golden cubes were 
trembling. Now the throws 
ruled higher, but for some 
while Johannes’ eleven was 
unbeaten. Brother Aloysius 
threw a pair of ones. 

“It should have been the 
lowest,” he snarled out. 

“God has not chosen you, 
Aloysius,” said the Father Su- 
perior with malice. Aloysius, 
with his superfluous zeal, was 
an irritant to him. 

Then a sickly pallid monk 
threw eleven. 

Johannes stopped his hum- 


“You or I, Ambrosius,’’ he 
murmured. 

Another eleven fell to a 
burly monk with a flattened 
nose. When he read the count 
he banged the table with his 
fist. 

“There isn’t a double six 
in the box,” growled Jo- 
hannes. 

When the full circle of the 
table had been completed, he 
sighed, and rubbed his fat 
fingers together. 

“One shall be taken,” he 
muttered. 
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The burly monk stretched 
out his hand, took the dice- 
box once more, shook it vigor- 
ously, and thumped it down, 
Johannes leaned forward. 

** Pick up the box,”’ he cried, 

The burly man plucked up 
the box, and disclosed a cast 
of nine. The pale man threw 
five. Johannes had again be- 
gun to hum. Hilarion mar- 
velled yet more, not knowing 
that beneath the apparent calm 
Johannes’ nerves were spanned 
tight. The monks held their 
breathing, listening only to the 
drone of the chant and to the 
prolonged rattle of the dice- 
box. Johannes, as if reluctant 
to finish with doubt, shook 
the dice for a long while. Sud- 
denly Hilarion saw that it 
was a dreadful and terrible 
thing thus to play for life. He 
felt sick. He wished that 
Johannes would throw. 

As Johannes cast the dice 
Hilarion cried out loudly, but 
neither he nor the others were 
aware that the silence had 
been broken, so concentrated 
were they all on one thing, 
the cast. 

** Hight,” cried out Johannes 
in a loud voice, dropped back 
into his chair, and fainted. 

The burly monk stood up 
and shook himself within his 
habit. He gazed down on 
Johannes, who lay crumpled in 
his chair. 

** Brother Eugenius, God has 
chosen you,” whispered the 
Father Superior. The excite- 
ment passed through had 
robbed him of his voice. 

Brother Eugenius made a 
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rough gesture of assent. His 
comrades gazed with compas- 
sion and admiration at this 
man who was going out to face 
the danger which but yesterday 
they had confronted without 
dismay. But they could not 
find in themselves the courage 
which they now admired in 
him. The very fact of their 
self-imposed immolation re- 
vealed this courage, normal 
enough in @ group, as some- 
thing wonderful when shown 
in solitude. 

Hilarion rose to his feet. 
He was surprised to find that 
his knees were as tremulous 
as had been his fingers. He 
now understood the Psalmist 
whose “bones had run to 
water.” With a hand on the 
wall he made his way carefully 
to the garden, and dropped on 
to the stone bench. 

The night was now quite 
dark. Even the minarets were 
invisible. 

He tried to analyse the mys- 


A small chapel, a compani- 
able hermitage, had been built 
some paces from the chief 
entrance of the monastery, and 
in this Brother Eugenius, hav- 
ing carried out a mattress, a 
water-bottle, and a few other 
necessities, had taken his abode. 

His departure was celebrated 
by a solemn festival as befitted 
the act, after which a period 
of monotony settled on the 
self-made prisoners within the 
walls. There was but one 
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tery of his weakness. He was 
sure that he did not fear death. 
Without a qualm he could 
picture himself stretched out 
on a pallet. He could imagine 
the hues of death creeping 
over his face. Had a volunteer 
been called for he would have 
stepped up side by side with 
Aloysius. Maybe the heat of 
the refectory had upset him. 
Indeed he still felt ill and 
faint. Maybe he had the 
plague. But this thought gave 
him no tremor. On the con- 
trary, he could almost smile at 
the idea of the baffled pre- 
cautions of the Father Superior 
He could laugh at the horror 
of the self-indulgent monks. 
But no! It would be more 
noble to step outside the mon- 
astery, to minister to the sick 
until death overtook him. 

He sat for a while toying 
luxuriously with imaginations 
of death. Presently his thoughts 
became incoherent: two or 
three times he dozed. 






thing to live for: the sound of 
the portal bell which Eugenius 
was to ring every morning to 
signal that he lived. 

The Father Superior, for fear 
of any possible contamination, 
had forbidden any communica- 
tion between inside and out, 
and Eugenius had taken with 
him money sufficient for his 
needs for a month, for the 
Superior finally had decided 
that even the act of plac- 
ing out a daily dish of food 
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was to invite unnecessary 
- danger. 

One morning the monks 
waited for the accustomed sig- 
nal which Eugenius rang at 
about six o'clock. Time 
dragged on till six-thirty, and 
still the bell hung silent. 

** Brother Eugenius is dead,”’ 
they whispered one to an- 
other with tremors in their 
voices. ‘“‘ Kugenius is dead; 
who is next? ” 

From six-thirty till seven 
the monks clustered beneath 
the bell watching its lightest 
movement. ‘‘ Who next ?,” 
they muttered. Those who 
had duties to fulfil crept about 
depressed and silent, each ask- 
ing himself the fearful ques- 
tion. At a quarter past seven, 
when all hope had been aban- 
doned, the mournful silence 
was broken by a harsh clanging. 
Amazed, the monks stood for a 
moment thunderstruck. Then 
the first relief of the reprieve 
rushed upon them. Eugenius 
yet lived. Brother fell on the 
neck of Brother weeping with 
joy. 

After the spasm had passed 
all their joy became soured, 
and began to be vented in 
rage upon the absent Eugenius. 

** How could he dare to over- 
sleep himself in that way? 
He might have had more con- 
sideration for his Brothers’ feel- 
ings.” A week later the bell 
again did not sound at its 
accustomed hour. 

“Brother Eugenius,” said 
the monks, “always was a 
heavy sleeper. But it shows 
a lack of delicacy.” 
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But seven passed and eight, 
and gradually the monks under. 
stood that the sleep of Eugenius 
would never pass. The dread- 
ful silence stole through the 
monastery corridors; yet as 
late as midday there were 
monks who hoped on deject- 
edly, fighting against a be- 
lief which they would not 
admit. 

Once more the gamble of 
life and death had to be played 
out to its sinister end. 

But the Father Superior had 
judged that the strain on the 
nerves of the brethren would 
be lesser in the daylight. Night, 
“which chases out the walls,” 
was too stimulating to morbid 
fancies. And so the game 
took place after the midday 
meal. Through the high narrow 
windows the sun—which made 
the whole city appear to tremble 


at his power—shot long shafts 
of rigid silver across the 
dancing motes in the refec- 
tory. 

This time Hilarion found 
that his nerves were under 


better control. Chance passed 
him by. Again Aloysius threw 
a pair of ones. He cast down 
the dice-box with such fury 
that it sprang off the table 
with a hollow noise. The 
choice fell on a monk named 
Honorius, who was better 
known for his fondness for the 
table than for his courage or 
devotion. But to Hilarion’s 
amazement the Brother ac- 
cepted his fate with a jest. 

** Only let me take out enough 
wine for a mortal to drink,” 
he said to the cellarman. “It’s 
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thirsty weather, and wine cures 
all things.” 

The hot summer dragged its 
interminable days along as 
though Father Time were tired 
of keeping the planets awhirl. 
On the mornings when the 
signal-bell was dumb it was as 
though Time, exhausted, were 
about to resign his tedious 
duties and to hand them over 
to changeless eternity. 

Monk after monk passed out 
to his fate, and of him nothing 
more was known until the 
dreaded morning muteness told 
a silent tale of tragedy in 
solitude. 

Though the city lay but a 
short hillside beyond the mon- 
astery walls, it might have 
been a continent away for all 
the news which penetrated ; 
though rumours, born from 
trivial beginnings, swelled into 
important and authentic lies 
which many believed. The 
plague was growing—the plague 
was dying—the Turks had 
sent an army which was mas- 
sacring all the inhabitants to 
prevent the plague from spread- 
ing to other cities—the mad 
English had sent five hundred 
doctors to cure the plague, 
and so on. 

But all that in truth was 
known, was that the muezzin 
still cried out with agonised 
voice to flaming dawn and 
bloody sunset; that the wail- 
ing, now louder, now more 
soft, never ceased; that the 
crows which rose from the city 
at the muezzin’s cry increased 
daily in numbers. The city 
itself gave no sign. God looked 
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down with pitiless face from 
out of a sky of hard unrelent- 
ing blue. 

In contrast with life’s monot- 
ony in the monastery, moods 
swung about from day to day 
like summer winds at sea. 
At first there had been a general 
feeling of relief, not unmixed 
with self-accusation of coward- 
ice; but as days went on 
leaving in doubt the fate of 
the morrow, nerves became 
highly strung. Excitement 
stimulated by false rumours 
would be followed by days 
of depression, in which the 
monks hated the sight of one 
another. Each knowing the 
fear hidden in his heart, be- 
lieved that its presence was 
obvious to his fellows, and 
vented on them the hate and 
shame which in reality he felt 
for himself. They were, of 
course, neither more nor less 
courageous than any other aver- 
age body of men. Mauch of 
the fear which tortured them 
was the gregarious fear born 
of the conditions which they 
had imposed upon themselves ; 
for each—coward though he 
thought himself in his soul,— 
when the golden dice plucked 
him out from his fellows, went 
to face his fate, trembling, 
perhaps, but faithful to his 
duty. 

Only one, Ambrosius, broke 
down under the strain. He 
was a sickly man, having suf- 
fered from consumption for 
some years, and had been 
indeed for some while under 
sentence of death. He had 
given more belief to each new 
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rumour than any of his fel- 
lows, and the succession of 
disappointments as each proved 
its falsity tortured him. In 
the gaming, too, luck had 
pursued him with a tantalising 
irony. He had cast perhaps 
more high numbers than any 
other, yet always at the final 
moment was reprieved. One 
night he was again the last in 
the game opposed to a brother 
named Dominicus. Though 
Dominicus threw the higher 
number, Ambrosius persuaded 
himself that he had been 
chosen. He tried to leave the 
monastery by the main gate, 
but was restrained. He 
preached a sermon half in- 
spired, half blasphemous, in 
the garden. Then, with almost 
superhuman strength, wresting 
himself free from those who 
would have held him, ran down 
the terraces to the walls. Shout- 
ing out that the city had called 
him, he clambered to the top 
and flung himself over. Be- 
neath was a deep ravine, and 
he was killed instantly. 

A nucleus remained appa- 
rently unmoved by the sus- 
pense, one or two jolly fellows 
whom nothing could disturb ; 
and if one of these was chosen 
he went out with a laugh. 
There were one or two dullards 
of whom the imagination could 
not be stirred: there was 
Aloysius, who remained always 
the red-headed fanatic, and 
there was Hilarion. 

Hilarion felt a supreme self- 
confidence. After that first 
night in the garden and his 
communion, he thought that 
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however much his flesh might 
tremble, he was master of his 
soul. It is true that for some 
while he did not conquer hig 
tremors whenever his turn came 
to throw the dice, but he per- 
suaded himself that this wag 
on account of excitement. In 
time custom took the edge even 
from them. After the tenth 
monk had passed out he was 
almost as inured as the most 
desperate gambler playing for 
a high stake. He felt himself 
superior to the nerve-jangled 
brethren. But he acknowledged 
the spiritual superiority of Aloy- 
sius. He revered him. To the 
other monks the red-headed 
man was an object of intense 
hatred. 

One day he met Aloysius in 
the garden. For some time 
he had been wishing to speak 
with him, but the opportunity 
had not offered. 

*“* Aloysius,” he exclaimed, 
“let me speak to you. It is 
difficult to express what I 
would say; but I respect you 
as a hero, as a would-be martyr. 
I revere you, yes! I respect 
you, because I have the same 
ideas as yourself. I too hate 
to be thus cloistered away from 
a danger which all should face 
in common.” 

Aloysius listened to him 
frowning. For a while the 
red-headed man did not reply, 
but stared at Hilarion with a 
keen eye and hardened mouth. 
The face of Aloysius had that 
relentlessness which can be best 
seen in the bust of Julius 
Cesar. Hilarion suddenly felt 
that he had come in con- 
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tact with something more im- 
penetrable than he had before 
touched. He was suddenly 
ashamed of his words. 

“ Ambrosius jumped over the 
wall,” said Aloysius abruptly, 
turned on his heel, and walked 
away. 

What did he mean ? Am- 
brosius was mad; but what 
connection did Aloysius see 
between Ambrosius and Hil- 
arion, or between Ambrosius 
and himself? Hilarion pon- 
dered over the sentence for a 
while ; then finding no mean- 
ing in it, came to a tentative 
conclusion that Aloysius might 
be planning to escape. Was it 
a hint? What should he do? 


Perhaps he had better tem- 
porise; and if Aloysius made 
any further advances he could 
consider it more seriously. 

The fourteenth, fifteenth, and 


sixteenth monk passed out, 
and still the plague was raging. 
Once more came the dreaded 
morning silence, and the forty- 
four remaining brethren faced 
one another across the long 
table. The dice-box gave out 
its fatal rattle like the death- 
signal of the dreaded snake 
of the Indies. Whom would it 
strike now ?% 

When it was his turn, Aloy- 
sius picked up the dice-box 
with the air of a man wearied 
by a foolish mummery, and 
tossed the dice on to the table. 
He had played almost unceas- 
ingly with very bad luck. In 
secret the monks jeered at his 
pretensions. 

“ Double six,” cried out Aloy- 
sius in a loud voice of triumph. 
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The other monks cast lan- 
guidly. For some reason, pro- 
bably because the dice were 
not quite evenly weighted, not 
having been made for play, 
double sixes were rare in com- 
parison with the other pos- 
sible casts. Most present felt 
sure that Aloysius was at last 
going, and most were glad to 
be rid of him. 

Hilarion threw as carelessly 
as had the rest. One dice 
fell dead, a six. The other 
hovered for a moment ou a 
corner, and settled down—a six 
also. 

Hilarion’s heart gave a sud- 
den leap, and then seemed to 
stop. He glared at the sixes, 
as did all the other monks. 
This was the first time in 
sixteen games that two double 
sixes had been thrown. A 
mist rose up before his eyes, 
and in it all the faces of his 
fellows appeared strange and 
distorted; he felt as though 
he could not breathe. Then 
the shock passed, and he re- 
covered some command of him- 
self. His neighbour was now 
rattling the box. Aloysius was 
glaring at him with a cold 
fury. 

At last the dice-box com- 
pleted the full circle. The 
Father Superior handed it to 
Aloysius. 

“Father,” cried Aloysius, 
““why should we try again? 
Two double sixes have fallen 
for the first time. It is proper 
perhaps that both of us should 
go out.” 

Though taken by surprise, 
Hilarion, who was unable to 
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speak, nodded an assent. At 
that moment the suggestion 
of Aloysius was very welcome 
to him. But the Father Su- 
perior shook his head. 

** No, Aloysius,” he answered ; 
“we must be as sparing of 
ourselves as possible. We do 
not know how long the plague 
may run. We recognise your 
zeal, but two are too many 
where one can do the work. 
You must make the choice be- 
tween you.” 

Aloysius flung the dice on to 
the table. 

“ Hight,” he ejaculated. 

Hilarion took the box. He 
remembered that eight had 
been his cast on the night 
when the dreadful game had 
been initiated. Once more his 
hand trembled, so that the 
dice rattled in the box. Like 
Johannes on that night, he 
clung to the box for some 
while. Then he threw. 

ee Ten.’ 

“Brother Hilarion has been 
chosen,” said the Father Su- 
perior in a deep voice. 

When a man is caught by a 
great wave he does not at 
once feel despair, but is over- 
whelmed by the force of the 
movement which has enclosed 
him. So Hilarion felt. But 
presently the feeling of help- 
lessness left him, and a kind 
of vanity took its place. He 
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had been chosen rather than 
Aloysius. Into his mind ran 
an old saying heard in hig 
youth, “‘ Ave, Cesar, morituri te 
salutant.”” Remembering, how- 
ever, his ritual, he crossed him- 
self, murmuring, “In Manus 
tuas Domine.” 

One by one the monks came 
to him, murmuring God-speed, 
shaking his hand. With them 
came Aloysius: his disappoint- 
ment lent him a bad grace, 
Hilarion tried to get from him 
some enlightenment as to the 
sentence which had so puzzled 
him. 
** And Ambrosius, Brother,” 
he asked, “‘ what of him ? ” 

Aloysius stared at him in 
wonder. Then he remembered 
his words in the garden. Again 
he seemed to bore into Hil- 
arion’s heart with his eyes. 
Again he answered enigmatic- 
ally. 
“You will know at cock- 
crow,” he said. ‘ But—for- 
give me, Brother; perhaps I 
am wrong.” 

Hilarion, pondering over 
these words also, suddenly saw 
a possible connection: Aloy- 
sius was meaning to leave 
the monastery, and would 
join him at dawn. Together 
they would fight the terrible 
disease which was crouching 
like a great beast over the 
city. 


IV. 


Hilarion stood outside the 
doors of the monastery, which 
had shut behind him with 


a clang. He was still elated 
by the feeling of pride in- 
duced by the leave - takings 
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and by the adulation of the 
brethren. 

From the heights he looked 
down on the eastern city. It 
was late afternoon, and the 
town lay like some spotted 
monster, dappled with light 
and shadow, stretching out 
sinuous tentacles of roads over 
the sun-baked land. One of 
these curling up the hillside 
enclosed the monastery in its 


grasp. 

The small hermitage which 
was to be his home was on his 
right; and yet farther along 
the hillside on a small terrace 
Hilarion noted with a sudden 
spasm of heart a row of rough 
graves fashioned beneath a few 
stunted olive-trees, which thrust 
up gnarled trunks from the 
dry soil. Mechanically he 
counted the graves — eleven. 
Four of the brethren, then, 
were missing: they must have 
succumbed in the city. The 
sixteenth would now be lying 
in the chapel, waiting in grim 
silence for Hilarion to place 
him in rank with the rest—in 
the rank where he too would 
possibly take his station. It 
was a terrible task, but the 
sooner undertaken the sooner 
ended. It was better to finish 
before the night came down. 

The hermitage door was shut, 
and he peered anxiously through 
the grid, but the interior was 
dark, and he could see nothing. 
Slowly he pushed the door 
open, fearing the sight which 
should be before his eyes. But 
he was still standing in his 
own light, and the interior of 
the hermitage was invisible. 
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He stepped within and to one 
side. His eyes, accustomed to 
the sun, required a moment to 
adjust themselves. Gradually 
he became certain that the 
chapel was empty. A mattress 
on the floor, a drinking-jar 
made from a gourd, a rough 
woollen blanket were all the 
signs of the late occupant. 
Brother Gualterius, the six- 
teenth martyr, must have died 
in the town. Hilarion expressed 
a deep sigh of gratitude, sat 
down on the step of the her- 
mitage, and looked out over 
the hills. 

He sat brooding and motion- 
less while the sun sank and 
while the colours of the land- 
scape faded into sombre greys, 
and with the changing of ex- 
ternal nature the hues of his 
mind changed also. The ela- 
tion had long disappeared, but 
the joy caused by the absence 
of Gaulterius’s body gave way 
to depression and to anxiety. 

Slowly his eyes followed the 
last fading glow of the sun- 
light across the heaving coun- 
try. He felt that this sun- 
light was holding something 
back, keeping away something 
which was striving to reach 
him. When the last tint of 
warmth had disappeared, he 
became conscious of what this 
something was: it was loneli- 
ness. 

From over the edge of the 
hills it was as though some 
huge demon called Solitude, 
some emanation of an earth 
spirit, towered over him, crush- 
ing him with the immensity 
of its bulk. He felt as though 
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shrinking to something as small 
and as petty as the ant, which, 
panic - stricken, was running 
over his foot. He was utterly 
alone. He remembered the 
whispering of the date-palms, 
and now was sure that nature 
contained something which de- 
spised man. He knew that in 
all those miles of broad land- 
scape there was not one touch 
of sympathy for him or for 
his fate. He looked up: the 
stars were beginning to ap- 
pear; they seemed more in- 
different than the earth. And 
God was farther away than the 
stars. At his feet the city lay 
in a sombre silence ; the people 
had become tired of weeping. 
From where he sat it was as 
though every soul in it were 
dead. 

After a time the oppression 
of the solitude became so heavy 
that he stood up and gripped 
his staff. In spite of the 
plague he was going down into 
the town. He felt an urgent 
need to be close to his fellow- 
men. It did not matter whether 
he touched the hem of danger’s 
robe now or to-morrow morn- 
ing. There was perhaps as 
much risk in sleeping in the 
cell where eleven had died as 
in the city itself. But he must 
get rid of his loneliness. There 
were Christian houses in the 
outer suburb. To one of these 
he would make his way as 
though seeking news of Brother 
Gualterius. 

Though the town lay so 
close to the monastery walls, 
the road made a long distance 
of it. The hill was steep, and 


the road had been made to 
bring up the heavy marble 
columns of the church. He wag 
unable to take the short cut, be- 
cause of the gloom, so stumbled 
down-hill through the stones 
and dust of the road. 

The moon had risen before 
he reached the outskirts of the 
city. Here the houses were 
wretched hovels covered with 
dried reeds and clay, or cower- 
ing behind high mud walls, the 
only entrance a high heavy 
gate, faced with metal and 
studded with nails. The win- 
dows looking out on to the 
roads were crossed and re- 
crossed with lattices of painted 
wood. Through these lattices 
in former times the children 
of the harems used to jeer at 
the Christian fathers. None 
of the wretched lamps, which 
in normal times faintly illumi- 
nated the path, were lighted ; 
and though the moon was now 
high enough, it did not dis- 
tinguish different objects on 
the road, for all were bleached 
with the white dust. Hilarion 
stumbled and stubbed his toes, 
and was almost wishing him- 
self back on the hillside with 
the loneliness. 

He turned a corner, and 
came suddenly on a scene 
which made him stop. Here 
the street opened out into a 
wider place. In this place, lit 
by the cold glare of the moon, 
were three men. They were 
all half crouching, stepping 
warily with their feet ere they 
planted them on the soil. The 
moon glittered on steel, and 
Hilarion noted that two car- 
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ried long knives, the other 
a sword. In a moment he 
realised that the knives were 
maneuvring against the swords- 
man: one was trying to occupy 
his attention without coming 
within reach, while the other 
was trying to get behind him. 

Suddenly the swordsman 
whirled his weapon in the 
air. “Corpo di Bacco,” he 
cried, “don’t stay dancing 
all night.” 

Hilarion felt a wave of anger. 
There were two infidels against 
a Christian. He gripped his 
heavy staff and ran in. 

His sandals made no noise 
in the dust, and unnoticed he 
had almost reached the group 
when the three men closed. 
He hit one of the Turks a 
swinging crack with his staff, 
knocking his enemy over. 
With exclamations of surprise 


the man staggered to his feet, 
stood for a moment as though 


dazed, then stumbled away 
as rapidly as he was able, 
holding a hand to his head. 
Having dropped his knife, he 
did not care to face a man 
with a staff. The other ruffian, 
who was locked with the Italian, 
realising that the odds were 
now reversed, shook himself 
free, at the same moment 
stabbing wildly with the knife, 
and ran after his companion. 
The Italian gave a cry, clapped 
his hands to his chest, and 
suddenly sat down. Hilarion 
went over to him. 

“He knifed me,” said the 
Italian. “It was a chance 
blow, but it has gone home.” 
He began to cough. “I know. 
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I’ve seen many before. Plant 
it there, and we go.” Suddenly 
he recognised the habit of 
Hilarion. “ By all the gods, a 
Father,” he cried; “I'll die 
happy. You can shrive me.” 

“But,” replied Hilarion, 
“you do not bleed. Come 
with me to the nearest Chris- 
tian house. We can bind up 
your wound.” 

** It is inside,” said the other, 
coughing; “you can’t tie up 
insides.”” He coughed again, 
and spat up something which 
was black in the moonlight. 
“‘ There,” he said as soon as he 
had recovered; “ you can see 
for yourself. I expect it’ll be 
the lung or something. Shrive 
me, Father. I’ll not have time 
to confess, nor the memory. 
They are only the usual sins, 
anyway. Just the sins that 
make up life. You know, 
Father.” 

Hilarion rapidly performed 
his duty. He had a sensation 
that this man was an expert 
in death. 

““T’m going,” said the Italian 
suddenly. ‘In my belt, Father, 
is a purse of a hundred gold 
pieces. Give them to the cap- 
tain.” 

He choked once more. “ Per 
Bacco,”’ he whispered when the 
fit was over. 

‘** Captain who ? ” asked Hil- 
arion. 

The Italian, breathing ster- 
torously, did not answer the 
question. ‘“‘ Water,” he whis- 
pered. ‘“ Water, for God’s 
sake.” 

Hilarion made a gesture of 
despair. 
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“But Captain who?” he 
asked again. 

The Italian suddenly sat up- 
right. ‘‘ Bacchus,” he cried, 
and fell back dead. 

He was a well-made man, 
almost clean shaven, and 
dressed like a seaman of mode- 
rate rank. He lay still on his 
back, his eyes staring at the 
moon, his hands turned down 
gripping the gravel. His jaw 
had dropped, and the irregular 
stumps of his teeth glittered 
white. The moon painted his 
face with a ghastly chill, and 
the shading of the two or 
three days’ growth of beard 
gave his features a startling 
prominence. Hilarion stared 
down at him, amazed by the 
appalling rapidity of his pass- 
ing. The monk had come but 
little in contact with death. 
His work of painting in the 
church had fended him off 
from much of that intimate 
acquaintanceship with the dead 
which is the lot of most Church- 
men. The dead man stared 
up at the sky. His open mouth 
gave him the appearance of 
being in the act of shouting 
defiance to an enemy. He did 
not look as though his shout- 
ing days were for ever past. 
Hilarion suddenly thought that 
all those sixteen who had pre- 
ceded him must have looked 
thus. 

A picture of himself in the 
dead man’s place leaping to 
his mind made a cold shudder 
run through his body. In a 
few days he would be like this, 
and the moon would stare 
down with foolish grinning face, 
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unmoved. The effects of the 
spontaneous act of courage 
which had strung up his nerveg 
had now passed, leaving him 
weaker than he was before, 
He began to tremble. 

In an uncertain way he 
began: to fumble at the dead 
man’s waist-belt, to find the 
hundred gold pieces of which 
the Italian had spoken. He 
felt that he must do some- 
thing. The waist-belt was a 
long woollen wrap, and in order 
to get it off he was forced to 
move the body this way and 
that. The physical contact 
with the dead man, the feeling 
of his inert weight, again made 
him shiver. Suddenly the fear 
of death, like a panic, seized 
him. The untempered steel 
which had withstood two thrusts 
bent at the third. 

Scarcely conscious of his act, 
he began to strip the dead 
man. It was a ghastly and a 
difficult task. But at last the 
clothes were off. There was 
little blood on them, for the 
wound had bled inwardly, as 
the other had said. Stripping 
off his habit, he put on the 
clothes of the dead man; and 
grown almost callous in the 
urgency of his fear, he dragged 
the rough habit on to the now 
stiffening body. The sailor’s 
clothes were a little large for 
him, not in height, but in 
girth. They would serve. He 
wound the belt about his body, 
and rejoiced to find in the 
purse fold at the end the 
packet of gold pieces. 

With this money and that 
from the monastery he could 
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escape. Why should he die— 
he who had never yet lived? 
Strange suppressed desires arose 
in him. He would go down 
to the sea and across the 
oceans to broader lands. He 
would live before he died. He 
told himself that he had never 
been fitted for the religious 
life. Had it not been for the 
painting which he had loved 
he would have escaped from it. 
Life must contain other things 
more desirable than mere paint- 
ing. Why should he give up 
his life for a handful of cowardly 
monks quailing behind a locked 
gate ¢ 

With steps which stumbled 
over the uneven ground be- 
cause of the unaccustomed 
boots, he made his way out 
of the suburbs towards the 
open country— towards the 
sea. 

He walked for the greater 
part of the night, and then, 
because his boots were painful, 
he lay down under an olive- 
tree and fell asleep. When he 
awoke the landscape was be- 
ginning to show more detail. 
The dawn was near. Suddenly, 
almost at his elbow, a cock 
screamed out its morning chal- 
lenge. A small farm, un- 
noticed in the night, was be- 
hind him. 

Aloysius had said, “‘ When 
the cock crows.”’ Was Aloysius 
then waiting for him at the 
little hermitage ? 

The cock crowed again. 

He remembered the words : 
“When the cock crows twice, 
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thou shalt have denied Me 
thrice.” 

Was that what Aloysius had 
meant? Did he then suspect 
his courage? But what of 
Ambrosius? Yes! Ambrosius 
had thrown himself from the 
wall because he had not the 
strength to wait. Aloysius had 
pierced him through. Aloysius 
had suspected that he might 
not stand the test. 

Strangely enough, the thought 
brought him a means of com- 
fort ; he was able to rationalise 
on it. If Aloysius had known, 
then how could he, Hilarion, 
have acted differently ? There 
must be a truth in fatalism: 
freewill did not exist save 
in appearance. If he were 
coward, then he would be brave 
enough to acknowledge him- 
self one. At any rate, he was 
no more coward than all the 
others who had locked them- 
selves in. (He forgot that six- 
teen had not bent in the 
straining.) Even cowards can 
live, and he was not all coward. 
He had helped the Italian even 
at the risk of his life. 

He took off his hat to wipe 
his forehead. Quickly he re- 
membered his tonsure, and 
clapped on his hat once more. 
He must remember not to 
uncover his head in public, or 
at least until he had found 
some infidel barber who would 
shave his scalp clean. Then he 
thought of a better idea: he 
ripped some of the lining from 
his coat, and with it bound up 
his head in seaman’s fashion. 
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Ten years later a pilgrim, 
@ man in appearance between 
fifty and sixty years of age, 
stumbled up the sinuous road 
which led to the monastery. 
He had a pointed nose and a 
long ragged but thin beard. 
His face was that of one who 
has indeed lived, and at the 
same time was seamed with 
furrows of mental torture,which 
contrasted strangely with those 
made by dissipation. He was 
a man who for ten years had 
been trying to drown memory. 

He crept into the church 
with a humble, almost with a 
terrified, air, and stared round 
him, noting the old familiar 
details. To the right-hand side, 
however, was a new chapel 
enclosing a large monument. 
It was elaborately carved, and 
seemed only recently finished. 
Indeed, a monk standing in 
front of the monument was at 
the moment laying thin leaves 
of gold on to a series of names 
deeply graved in the stone. 
The pilgrim shuffled nearer. 

On the base of the monument, 
in letters already gilt, he could 
read :— 


THIS MONUMENT IS ERECTED 
TO THE HONOUR AND GLORY 
OF THOSE MONKS WHO IN 
THE GREAT PESTILENCE SAC- 
RIFICED THEIR LIVES, MAR- 
TYRS IN THE PATH OF DUTY. 


Then followed a list of names, 
beginning with that of Brother 
Eugenius. Mechanically the 
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pilgrim counted them. They 
were seventeen. The monk 
with the wash-leather gilding 
pad was lifting the fragile 
strips of gold on the point of 
his brush, and was laying them 
carefully on to the sixteenth 
name, that of Brother Gual- 
terius. Because it was not gilt 
the pilgrim could not read the 
last name. 

After a moment of hesita- 
tion he addressed the gilder— 

** Pardon me, Father, but you 
are gilding the names of those 
who died during the plague ?” 

** As you seé,” answered the 
monk, “‘I have but one last 
name to do. I shall be finished 
before the evening.” 

** And,” said the pilgrim with 
a tremor in his voice, “ the last 
name, which I cannot read. 
Is it Aloysius, by chance ? ” 

** Why, no,” replied the monk 
in surprise. ‘‘ Brother Aloysius 
never went out to the plague. 
He was not permitted. No! 
The last name is that of 
Brother Hilarion.” 

The name seemed to shock 
the pilgrim ; he staggered. 

*“* You are ill,” exclaimed the 
monk, looking about him for 
somewhere to put down his 
delicate tools. ‘‘ What is the 
matter ? ” 

“Tt is nothing, nothing,” 
gasped the pilgrim. “It will 
pass. Brother Hilarion, did 
you say?” 

“Yes,” replied the monk. 
‘Tt occurred, of course, before 
I came here. Indeed, I came 
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in the place of one of those 
who died. Brother Hilarion 
was the last of them. To speak 
truly, he did not die of the 
plague, for its strength had 
passed before he went out. 
But he was murdered by the 
infidel robbers to whom the 
disorder of the plague had given 
free licence. His body was 
found much mauled by dogs. 
As the result, because his death 
was caused (though indirectly) 
by the plague, his name was 
included amongst those of the 
martyrs. Which indeed was 
only just.” 

“ And the plague was over,” 
said the pilgrim. 

“That is how they tell it,” 
replied the monk. 

“And the last name is not 
yet gilt.” 

“As you see,” replied the 
monk. 

“Tt is fate,’ murmured the 


pilgrim. 

“What did you say?” in- 
quired the gilder. 

“Nothing, nothing. I was 
but thinking,” answered the 
pilgrim hastily. ‘‘ This Brother 
Hilarion was indeed some rel- 
ative of mine, or rather a 
connection. I have heard let- 
ters from him read aloud, and 
s0 came to know the name of 
Brother Aloysius. But I did 
not know that Brother Hilarion 
was dead.” There was a mo- 
ment of silence. 

“Dead and buried,” added 
the pilgrim with emphasis. 

“TI shall have gilded his 
name by to-night,” said the 
monk. 

“Hum, yes,” answered the 
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pilgrim ; “to-night he will be 
gilt—to-night.” 

“Pardon me, Father,” he 
went on, “but there was a 
beautiful garden of which Hil- 
arion wrote. He was fond of 
it. Would it be permitted 
for a stranger to see this, so 
that perhaps he might take 
back some picture in words to 
comfort the old parents ? ” 

“Surely, surely,” said the 
good-natured monk. He put 
away his tools in a box which 
he locked. Then he led the way 
along well-remembered pas- 
sages, until he came to the 
small door. The pilgrim, as if 
moved by impulse, touched 
him on the arm. 

* Do not gild the last name,” 
he muttered. 

** What did you say ? ” asked 
the guide. ‘‘ Did you ask when 
the last name would be gilt ? 
Why, to-night, as I have al- 
ready said.” 

** Ah, yes,” said the pilgrim, 
drawing back, “‘ of course.” 

The monk pushed open the 
door, which still groaned. Now, 
the pilgrim knew why it 
groaned. 

Beneath his feet the garden, 
unchanged in its major aspects, 
sloped to the old walls, the 
olives and the oranges mingled 
on the terraces, and there was 
a smell of orange blossom in 
the air. The date-palms still 
whispered. They were whis- 
pering in their sneering way 
that he had come back. 

‘*From here the view is the 
best,” said the monk. 

** And so poor Hilarion died,” 


said the pilgrim. 
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“* Yes,” answered the monk, 
“but in some way he was 
more fortunate than his fellows. 
It is easier to be stabbed than 
to die of the plague.” 

“How do you know which is 
easier ? ” cried the pilgrim, as 
if forgetting himself. ‘‘ How 
do you know what Hilarion 
suffered ? ”’ 

“Why, of course,” answered 
the monk, taken aback, “I 
don’t know. I only say what 
others say. That is all.” 

There was a long silence. 

** And Ambrosius threw him- 
self from the wall,” said the 
pilgrim. 

“You know that too,” ex- 
claimed the monk. 

** Oh, I was told in the city,” 
replied the pilgrim. 

He took a step downwards, 
looked furtively around him, 
hesitated, took another step. 

““Where are you going?” 
asked the monk. 

“But Hilario is buried,” 
said the pilgrim, as if to 
himself, “and his name will 
be gilt this evening.” He 
retreated up the two steps. 

“IT had a foolish impulse to 
see where Ambrosius killed him- 
self,” he said, “‘ but it has 
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passed. I thank you for your 
kindness, father.” 

When he had stepped ont 
of the monastery, he turned 
to the right, and sat down 
at the door of the small 
chapel. 

After ten years he had come 
back to confess, but the sight 
of his name carved on the base 
of the monument had closed 
for him that way of escape. 
However, one weight had been 
lifted from his mind: no one 
had died in his place. In the 
garden he had thought of follow- 
ing Ambrosius over the preci- 
pice, but the thought that his 
body might be identified had 
stopped him. 

“ Fools,” he burst out ; “‘ and 
they say I died more easily 
than the others.” 

With a sigh he rose to his 
feet, picked up his pilgrim’s 
satchel and his staff, and began 
to shuffle off down the hill. 
He might have taken the shorter 
cut, but he did not do s0. 
The long twisting road suited 
his mood. It was indeed an 
image of what lay before him. 
There were no short cuts by 
means of which he could reach 
the desired end. 

















DISRAELI once advocated the 
hanging of an architect for 
the good of his profession, and 
it would be wise indeed to 
transfer this pleasant encour- 
agement to politicians. For 
of all men politicians mani- 
fest the smallest sense of re- 
sponsibility. As they have 
attempted to usurp the King’s 
office in the State, so they 
have claimed for themselves 
the royal immunity from wrong- 
doing. In other professions 
men suffer for their negligence 
or their wickedness. No suffer- 
ing ever overtakes the poli- 
tician. He may fail again and 
again; he may involve his 
fellow-citizens in ruin and blood- 
shed: he takes no risk, and 
loses neither money nor esteem. 
If a man of business forgets 
his duty, his balance-sheet soon 
reveals to him the unpalatable 
truth. None save the politician 
escapes the consequences of his 
acts, and it is not strange, 
therefore, in a world which 
holds more cynics than patriots, 
that the work of government 
is exceedingly ill done. 

Nor is the present Ministry 
at great pains to find an honest 
defence for its failure to govern. 
Such demagogues as Lord Birk- 
enhead and Mr M‘Curdy are 
content to point out that things 
might be worse, and to assure 
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us that the Coalition is the 
one possible bulwark against 
Labour and sedition. Now, for 
our part, we do not think that 
Labour, installed at Westmin- 
ster, would be a greater danger 
to the peace and security of 
the realm than is the present 
Coalition. It would certainly 
be far more honest and far 
less cunning than the Govern- 
ment which is driving us fast 
down the hill of destruction. 
It could not show a worse fear 
of the assassin, a keener sym- 
pathy with rebellion, than have 
been shown by the Coalition. 
Its policy of presenting us with 
Socialism in a single lump 
would undoubtedly fail, since 
it could not escape notice, 
whereas Mr Lloyd George’s 
slier method of yielding piece 
by piece, whatever the Social- 
ists demand, may elude the 
scrutiny of all save the most 
vigilant. And do you think 
Labour’s sympathy with Bol- 
shevism could be more openly 
unashamed than Mr Lloyd 
George’s? The best friends 
which our autocratic Minister 
has had have been the mur- 
derers whom he has taken to 
his breast. Wherefore, we do 
not go in hourly dread of 
Labour’s dark machinations, 
and we would rather be 
ruled by Messrs Seddon and 
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Stanton, whose limitations we 
know, than by Mr Austen 
Chamberlain, who is prepared 
to change his views instan- 
taneously at the mere bidding 
of Mr Lloyd George. 

It was once said that the 
Coalition must be judged by 
its results, and if that be so, 
its condemnation must be stern 
and immediate. It has plunged 
Ireland into civil war, and it 
has obstinately refused to pun- 
ish, or even to resent, the 
murders and outrages which 
have been done upon loyal 
citizens. The old days, when 
the assertion, civis Romanus 
sum, was enough to procure 
redress, are gone for ever. At 
this moment, any miscreant, 
whom it amuses to rob or to 
assassinate an English citizen, 
may work his will in Ireland 
without let or hindrance. If 
he choose to outrage women, 
there is nothing to stand in 
the way of his foul design. 
Even though he be well known, 
he is immune from arrest, and 
the “representations ’’ which 
are made humbly and with 
cap in hand by English Minis- 
ters to the Provisional Govern- 
ment are without doubt thrown 
into the waste-paper basket. 
The soldiers hanged at Macroom 
are still unavenged, and the 
only satisfaction which can be 
obtained from Mr Churchill is 
that presently their murderers 
will be brought to justice. At 
this moment it might be in- 
convenient to insist upon re- 
paration, but a time will come. 
The time will nevercome. Were 
a@ miracle to happen, and Ire- 


land to settle down to a 
period of law and order, which 
is not probable, then we should 
hear the other side of the argu- 
ment. It would be a pity, we 
should be told, to disturb the 
peace and tranquillity of Ire. 
land for an act of retributive 
justice ; and the murderers of 
British soldiers, whom the Gov- 
ernment is pledged to protect, 
will still walk abroad proudly 
free. Such is one debt we owe 
to the Coalition—the lives and 
possessions of loyalists in the 
South of Ireland are completely 
insecure, and they are insecure 
because the politicians, ever 
since 1906, have neglected their 
plain duty to govern, and have 
not been called to account for 
their interested negligence. 
The two Coalitions may share 
the guilt impartially between 
them. Mr Asquith prepared 
the way. The Coalition over 
which he presided encouraged 
the rebellion; the Ooalition 
enslaved by Mr Lloyd George 
has not merely permitted Ire- 
land to lapse into civil war, 
but has declined to ensure 
the sanctity either of life or 
property. If murders are com- 
mitted and banks are robbed 
day by day in Ireland, it is 
still the business of England 
to see that proper redress is 
granted to her loyal citizens. 
Suppose a British citizen is 
foully murdered in Germany, 
let us say, or in Italy: should 
we not demand in the ordinary 
course of diplomacy that the 
guilty murderer should be 
brought to the gallows ? Should 
we not threaten some sort of 
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reprisal if the foreign State 
refused to interest itself in the 
fate of an Englishman? After 
the unavenged slaughter of 
Captain Cromie and others in 
Russia, we confess sadly that 
the British Government seems 
to have given up protecting 
those who have a right to rely 
upon its protection. There was 
a time when a British citizen 
might move about the world in 
the well-founded belief that 
poth he and his goods were safe 
from attack. And even if the 
Irish Free State were already 
in existence, that would not 
absolve Michael Collins and 
his friends from the duty of 
protecting British lives and 
British property. Either he is 
unable to perform this ele- 
mentary duty, in which case 
he is unfit to be entrusted with 
&@ provisional or any other 
Government; or he is indif- 
ferent, in which other case he 
should be denounced as the 
enemy of the British Empire. 
It was, a8 we have said, 
Mr Asquith who began it all. 
For ten years he permitted 
Mr Birrell, who refused to be 
“pinioned to Dublin,” to pur- 
sue the policy of inaction 
which chimed with his tem- 
perament. And then when 
the shameful rebellion came 
in 1916, which had been fore- 
seen by all those who knew 
Ireland, Mr Asquith went over 
to Dublin, treated the Sinn 
Feiners with consideration, or- 
dered them better rations than 
the soldiers had who guarded 
them, and left them, no doubt, 
with the just impression that 
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there was nothing that Great 
Britain would not endure at 
their hands, and endure gladly. 
Thus was a new rebellion invited 
to arise from the ashes of the old. 
Memories are notoriously short, 
and the responsibility for the 
shameful events of 1916 and 
afterwards has been lifted off 
the shoulders upon which it 
should have rested for ever. 
Mr Asquith, with a marvellous 
indelicacy, still dares to ad- 
dress the House of Commons 
upon the Irish question, and 
Mr Birrell has not been ashamed 
to write of Irish affairs in a 
magazine. But happily the 
sins of Messrs Asquith and 
Birrell are set forth in a blue- 
book—the report of Lord Har- 
dinge’s Committee,—and it is 
well, in this moment of crisis, 
to recall precisely what that 
Committee, free from bias or 
partisanship, found to be true. 

When the war began in 
1914, it was notorious that the 
Irish volunteers were in close 
communication with their 
friends the Germans. What 
this meant to Great Britain 
should have been obvious to 
all. It was not obvious to 
Mr Birrell, or if it were it did 
not excite him to action. “It 
was of paramount importance,” 
said the Commissioners, “ that 
after the outbreak of the present 
war no opportunity should have 
been given for the drilling and 
arming of any body of men 
known to be of seditious ten- 
dency, and no other consi- 
deration should have inter- 
fered with the enforcing of 
this duty.” You would have 
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thought that so simple a policy 
would have been instantly 
adopted. Mr Birrell, in the 
hour of Great Britain’s danger, 
preferred to watch and to wait. 
He listened most willingly to 
the counsel of Mr Redmond, 
whose one chance of keeping 
the fragments of his broken 
authority together was to op- 
pose the British Government. 
“One unfortunate thing,’’ said 
Major Price, a military wit- 
ness, “‘ which hindered us a 
good deal was the attitude of 
the official Nationalist Party 
and their Press. Whenever 
General French did anything 
strong in the way of suppress- 
ing or deporting these men 
(the rebels) from Ireland, they 
at once deprecated it, and said 
it was a monstrous thing to 
turn a man out of Ireland.” 
And so through 1915 the Sinn 
Feiners were permitted to pre- 
pare for the rebellion, which 
they thought would be the best 
method of hampering Great 
Britain in her struggle with 
Germany. It was idle for 
those whose eyes were opened 
to warn the supine Ministers. 
‘New measures,’ wrote the 
Under-Secretary to Mr Birrell 
in December 1915, ‘‘ possibly 
requiring additional police at 
the ports, will be required to 
counter the attempts of the 
volunteers ; and unless in other 
matters we keep these revolu- 
tionaries under observation, we 
shall not be in a position to 
deal with the outbreak, which 
we hope will not occur.” Mr 
Birrell either did not watch 
the revolutionaries, or thought 
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that they were best left to do 
their job in comfort. Perhaps 
he was of Falstaff’s opinion, 
that it was right for a man to 
** labour in his vocation.” And 
even when Lord Wimborne, the 
Lord-Lieutenant, roused at last, 
wished to arrest the worst of 
the rebels, “he was unable to 
move further, owing to the 
general attitude of the Govern- 
ment towards Ireland, which 
it was impossible to disturb.” 
So the rebellion came, and 
soldiers, who had fought in 
France for their King and their 
country, were shot down in 
the streets of Dublin. Nor 
can there be any doubt as to 
the main cause of the rebellion. 
It appears to be, said the 
report of Lord Hardinge’s Com- 
mittee, ‘‘ that lawlessness was 
allowed to grow up unchecked, 
and that Ireland for several 
years past has been adminis- 
tered on the principle that it 
was safer and more expedient 
to leave law in abeyance if 
collision with any faction of 
the Irish people could thereby 
be avoided.” Yet it appears 
that no public stain rests on 
the reputation of Mr Asquith 
or of Mr Birrell, who were 
responsible for the good order 
and the sound administration 
of the law in Ireland. We 
heard then no rumour of their 
impeachment. We hear no such 
rumour now. And we shall 
never know the blessings of 
righteous government  uniil 
Ministers are forced to suffer, 
and to suffer bitterly, for their 
misdeeds. What, then, was the 
worst crime committed by 
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Messrs Asquith and Birrell ? 
In the words of the report 
from which we have already 
quoted, it was “the negation 
of that cardinal rule which 
demands that the enforcement 
of law and the preservation of 
order should always be in- 
dependent of political expedi- 
ency.” This simple truth has 
a strange old-fashioned ring 
about it. It belongs to the 
time when our Ministers still 
took their duties gravely, when 
they thought that something 
more was expected of them 
than a fierce clinging to office 
and the emoluments of office, 
when the safety of the Empire 
was not a jest, and when the 
right prejudice against the reck- 
less shedding of blood was still 
alive among us. 

Now see what has happened 
because Messrs Asquith and 
Birrell refused to make the 
enforcement of law and the 
preservation of order indepen- 
dent of political expediency. 
We have witnessed in Ireland 
six years of arson and blood- 
shed. We have watched the 
rise of Sadic passion in a 
country unused to any kind of 
discipline. British soldiers have 
been murdered in their beds 
and in hospital. Loyal citizens, 
stripped of all their possessions, 
have been driven from a coun- 
try where law was no longer 
enforced, and order had ceased 
to be preserved. And as a 
culmination, a British Field- 
Marshal, to whose wisdom and 
courage Great Britain is deeply 
indebted, has been shot by 
foul assassins in the streets 
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of London. We have been 
looking on, as disinterested 
spectators, while bands of re- 
bels, differing hardly at all in 
opinion, have laid Dublin in 
ruins; and to make our com- 
plicity in this final crime clear 
to all the world, we have sternly 
refrained from taking part in 
the fight, but have supplied 
the faction which we favour 
with the munitions of war. 
The faction thus honoured has 
accepted what aid we have 
proffered, and bidden us under- 
stand that, though we may send 
to Ireland aeroplanes and big 
guns, the fight now in progress, 
which endangers the lives and 
houses of loyal citizens, is no 
business of ours. Nor will it 
be our business, we suppose, 
when the happy faction turns 
the weapons which we have 
freely supplied against Ulster. 
Truly we have woven a tangled 
web, and we know not how in 
the dark future it will ever be 
unravelled. 

It is a difficult thing to 
break through a Coalition which 
slavishly obeys an autocratic 
Minister. It is yet more diffi- 
cult to stir to a proper apprecia- 
tion of the prevailing anarchy 
a people which is enfranchised 
and apathetic. The only pos- 
sible safeguard is to inflict a con- 
dign punishment upon Ministers 
who bring ruin upon the Empire 
for nothing better than political 
expediency. In ancient Athens 
there was a system called 
ostracism, by which the sove- 
reign people might rid itself 
of a mischievous or dangerous 
Minister. At a fixed season 
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in each year the Assembly 
decided whether it would hold 
an ostracism or not. And if 
it were arranged to hold an 
ostracism, then each of the 
citizens scratched upon a pot- 
sherd the name of the man 
whom he desired to ostracise. 
If less than 6000 voted, the 
ostracism was invalid, but if 
the proper number of votes 
was cast, he who was con- 
demned by the majority was 
asked to leave Athens in ten 
days, and not to return thither 
for ten years. It seems to us 
an excellent plan, and if we 
could but apply this simple 
method of condemnation to ar- 


rogant and ignorant Ministers, | 


we should have less fear of the 
democracy. 
As though the scandal of 
Ireland were not sufficient to 
discredit the Government, an- 
other shame has fallen upon 
it, and left its equanimity 
still undisturbed. It has long 
been the practice of our Radi- 
cals to make the House of 
Lords a dumping-ground for 
those supporters who are will- 
ing to help the party with 
money in exchange for what 
is a doubtful honour. Mr Lloyd 
George and his colleagues, who 
have for ten years regarded 
the reform of the House of 
Lords as a debt of honour, pre- 
fer to fill it with their friends. 
There now sit upon the benches 
of what was once a distin- 
guished chamber a mob of 
men whose one merit has been 
a sinister generosity. The 
money thus ill gotten is ill 
spent. It is squandered in 
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such enterprises as the manu- 
facturing of a muddled opinion, 
the vile thing known as pro- 
paganda, and the sending down 
of carpet-baggers to innocent 
constituencies, which might de- 
serve better treatment. This 
system has prevailed for many 
a year, and the present Govern- 
ment has been questioned more 
than once. It has been ques- 
tioned in vain. The corruption 
is unchecked, and unchecked 
it would have remained had 
not some one, grown careless, 
suggested Sir J. B. Robinson 
for the highest distinction. 
South Africa expressed its dis- 
approval severely of this South 
African’s elevation. There were 
heated debates in the House of 
Lords, and had not Sir J. B. 
Robinson extricated the Gov- 
ernment from a delicate posi- 
tion, it might have been driven 
into an uncomfortable corner. 
But Sir J. B. Robinson declined 
theproffered honour, and for the 
moment saved those who are 
responsible for this delicate 
patronage from the punish- 
ment of their indiscretion. But 
the problem is not yet solved, 
and confidence will not be. 
wholly restored to the Govern- 
ment or to the House of Lords 
until it is publicly recognised 
that merit, not money, is the 
sole cause of advancement. 
There are many men sitting 
in the House of Lords who 
never should have entered its 
doors, and whose presence can- 
not but cast a slur upon what 
was once an honourable body. 
Two things, then, are neces- 
sary. First, we must discover 
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the method which has lately 
been followed in the creation 
of peers; and secondly, we 
must remove from the Prime 
Minister the temptation of re- 
commending for peerages men 
rich and useful to himself. 
Of late years far too many 
proprietors of journals have 
been invited to take their seats 
in the Upper House—the short- 
est cut known to demagogues 
of establishing a reptile press, 
which is the worst danger a 
nation can be asked to face. 
And this manifest temptation 
can be removed from the Prime 
Minister only by placing in 
the hands of a committee the 
solemn duty of advising the 
King to appoint as peers those 
who have done real and con- 
spicuous service to the State, 
rather than partisans who have 
been content to help with 
their praise or their money- 
bags the party which happens 
to be in power. 

We have said that the Gov- 
ernment has always been more 
eager to pack the House of 
Lords than to reform it. The 
debt of honour which brooks 
no delay remains unpaid, and 
will remain unpaid if the be- 
lated resolutions proposed by 
the Government for the reform 
of the House of Lords are the 
best that the Government can 
devise. As a public document, 
these resolutions are no better 
than the ridiculous “treaty ” 
with Ireland, agreed upon in 
the small hours of the morning 
by jaded and indifferent men. 
They bear upon them all the 
marks of a Coalition. They 
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are meaningless and indeter- 
minate. They leave unsettled 
all the questions which are in 
dispute. They express nothing 
more than a half-hearted de- 
sire to do something. What 
that “ something ”’ will be they 
carefully conceal from the view 
of the world. 

There is not a schoolboys’ 
debating society in the world 
which could not produce a 
better scheme. The one clear 
statement that is made is this: 
“The reconstituted House of 
Lords shall consist approxi- 
mately of 350 members.”’ And 
it is noteworthy that even here 
some qualification is necessary. 
** Approximately ” is a word 
without which our tired Coali- 
tion could say nothing. Of 
what, then, is the “ approxi- 
mate ’’ body to consist? In 
addition to peers of the Blood 
Royal, Lords Spiritual, and 
Law Lords, the House shall be 
composed of (a) “‘ members 
elected, either directly or in- 
directly, from the outside.” 
Here are loopholes enough to 
suit any politician. ‘ Directly 
or indirectly ’°—do not these 
blessed words suggest a dozen 
ways of escape? What they 
mean we do not pretend to 
know. Doubtless we shall never 
know. Presently, when they 
have served their turn to befog 
a weary Parliament, they will 
be swept into the basket of 
forgetfulness, the common re- 
ceptacle of debts of honour. 
Again, ‘‘from the outside” is 
a convenient phrase. It may 
mean anybody or nobody. It 
may include the whole elec- 
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torate; it may suggest the 
County Councils. Perhaps it 
doesn’t matter what it means, 
since it is improbable that we 
shall hear much more about 
it. And we can derive little 
more satisfaction from (6b) 
** Hereditary Peers elected by 
their order,” and (c) “‘ Members 
nominated by the Crown, the 
numbers in each case to be 
determined by statute.’’ These 
elaborate subdivisions are irre- 
levant until we know the num- 
bers. If (c) is always in excess 
of (b), as assuredly it would be, 
then the Prime Minister, who 
pretends to advise the Crown 
and acts for himself, can control 
the House of Lords, as he will. 
Nor are we greatly helped by 
the fact that the members of 
the reconstituted and reduced 
House of Lords shall hold their 
seats for a term of years to be 


fixed by statute, but shall be 


eligible for re-election. We 
know only that the re-election 
would be an excellent oppor- 
tunity for repacking the House. 
The peers who had ventured 
to oppose the Government 
would have short shrift if they 
presented themselves a second 
time, and the way would be 
open for every kind of gerry- 
mandering. 

As the number of the Lords 
is ‘‘approximate”’ only, as 
the method of their election 
is left wholly obscure, so the 
Government has been careful 
to throw little light upon their 
privileges. The one point that 
is at all clear is that the decision 
whether a Bill is or is not a 
money Bill will rest, not with 
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the Speaker, as it rests to-day, 
but with a Joint Standing 
Committee of the two Houses, 
But as we are left in the 
dark as to how and by whom 
the Joint Standing Committee 
shall be appointed, we cannot 
be hopeful of its impartiality, 
Not a word is said in this 
timid document concerning the 
veto, which must be restored 
if the House of Lords is to 
become a real and efficient 
chamber. As, however, we 
are told that “the provisions 
of the Parliament Act, 1911, 
by which Bills can be passed 
into law without the consent 
of the House of Lords during 
the course of a single Parlia- 
ment, shall not apply to any 
Bill which alters or amends 
the constitution of the House of 
Lords as set out in these reso- 
lutions, or which in any way 
changes the powers of the 
House of Lords as laid down 
in the Parliament Act and 
modified by these Resolutions,” 
we presume that it is the pur- 
pose of the Government still 
to deprive the House of its 
ancient veto. Here once more 
we see the Coalition at work. 
The Conservative half de- 
manded the restoration of the 
veto. The Radical half would 
have no veto at any price. 
So a compromise was arrived 
at. The House of Lords may 
decline to accept any further 
changes in its constitution if 
it be so minded. It may, by a 
vast condescension on the part 
of the Government, repel any 
further attack upon itself. That 
is all; and who shall say that 
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the Radicals in the compromise 
have not won an easy victory ? 

It is improbable, as we have 
said, that these precious resolu- 
tions, vague and indefinite as 
they are, will be carried further 
than the stage of curiosity. 
But it may be pointed out 
that there is one question 
which they leave unanswered. 
What will become of the peers 
who are excluded from their 
own chamber? As the total 
will be but 350 all told (ap- 
proximately), the larger num- 
ber of hereditary peers will 
be left without a share in the 
Government of the country. 
Does the Cabinet intend to 
penalise these for their infamy 
in having been born peers, and 
to exclude them from both 
Houses of Parliament? Or 
will it, in its beneficence, per- 
mit them to vote at elections, 
and even to sit in the House 
of Commons themselves? If 
they are not permitted to dis- 
charge these functions, then 
will a gross injustice be done ; 
and though we do not think 
that our Government has any 
natural shrinkage away from 
injustice, it would be well to 
have this important question 
definitely answered. We can 
understand that the Radicals 
would not like to receive the 
old peers of the realm into the 
House of Commons as com- 
petitors with themselves, but 
the apostles of universal suf- 
frage cannot very well exclude 
from the franchise and from 
admission to the Commons’ 
House a wise and respectable 
body of men. 
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And as though Ireland and 
the scandal of the honours were 
not sufficient to embarrass a 
Government which has lost the 
confidence of those who care 
for their country, there comes 
the question of Palestine still 
further to complicate our al- 
ready tangled affairs. In a 
careless moment of untram- 
melled fancy we promised Pales- 
tine to the Jews for a national 
home. The absurdity of the 
promise is beyond belief. In 
the first place, the last thing 
in the world that the Jews 
want is a national home. They 
are the cuckoos of humankind, 
and they prefer the nests of 
others, already built. If they 
have been wanderers on the 
face of the earth for many 
centuries, that is because they 
have found their wanderings 
profitable. A frank uncon- 
cealed love of money obsesses 
them, and they can acquire 
money most easily where there 
exist hoards already accumu- 
lated by others. They are not 
overfond of manual toil, and 
they live most easily by the 
labour of others. We say this 
not so much in dispraise of the 
Jews, a8 to attempt to make 
clear a difficult situation. The 
history of the Jewish race 
proves that, while on the one 
hand it keeps its blood pure, 
on the other it prefers to find 
its home (or homes) among 
strangers. Why, then, should 
it be given a national home in 
Palestine? The result, more- 
over, proves how little the race 
was conscious of its lack. The 
Zionists, as we may call those 
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who have sought a refuge in 
Palestine, are for the most part 
Bolsheviks, who hope to escape 
the wrath which will surely 
come. We do not hear of 
prosperous Hebrews packing up 
their trunks and taking a long 
journey in order that they may 
dwell among their poorer kins- 
men. We shall believe in the 
good faith of the movement 
when the wealthy leaders of the 
race desert Paris and London 
and Berlin for the sandy deserts 
of the Holy Land. 

In the second place, when in 
the spirit of vicarious gener- 
osity we bestowed upon the 
Bolsheviks Palestine for their 
“national home,” we forgot 
the Arabs and the debt that 
we owe to them. They have 
been established in the country 
for centuries, and they hold 
quite justly that if the Jews 
are allowed to claim Palestine, 
they should be permitted to 
claim Spain. And this is not 
all. While the war was in 
progress we gave the Arabs 
pledges, in 1915 and 1918, 
“that they would be allowed 
to establish governments that 
derived their initiative from 
the will of the people.” These 
pledges have been disregarded, 
and Moslems and Christians, 
who form 93 per cent of the 
total population of Palestine, 
are asked to submit to the 
presence of thousands of un- 
welcome guests, thrust upon 
them by the will of others. 
What has become of the sacred 
principle of self-determination ? 

Those who object to the 
breaking of pledges given to 
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the Arabs are told that the 
Earl of Balfour made a pledge 
in the opposite sense to Lord 
Rothschild. If this be so, we 
know not why the pledge to 
Lord Rothschild should take 
precedence of the pledge to 
the Arabs. Nor does it seem 
to us the best means of express- 
ing “ the will of the people ’— 
to give a promise and present 
its redemption as an accom- 
plished fact. Either the fran- 
chise which has been forced 
unsought upon the men and 
women of these isles has some 
sort of significance, or it is a 
mere trick to deceive the elec- 
tors. If it has any meaning, 
then the “people” has the 
right to say whether it will or 
will not spend many thousands 
of pounds a year in order to 
force a pack of Jews in need 
of a refuge upon the unwilling 
Arabs. If the franchise is a 
mere piece of trickery, the truth 
should be acknowledged, and 
we might take greater care in 
the choice of our despots. In 
the meanwhile we cannot under- 
stand why a pledge once given 
to Lord Rothschild by the 
Earl of Balfour should involve 
Great Britain in a responsibility 
which it cannot fulfil, and the 
fulfilment of which, were it pos- 
sible, would bring it nothing but 
well-merited unpopularity. 

For that is what the matter 
comes to. Shall we put the 
Arabs under a handful of Jews, 
or shall we leave them in the 
happy undisturbed possession 
of their lands? In the cunning 
of management the Arabs are 
no match for the Jews, and it 
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is probable that if left to them- 
selves they would not be able 
to set up companies and dabble 
in finance. The thing which 
we call progress is not for 
them. Why should it be? 
There is no virtue in cutting 
all mankind to the same pat- 
tern, and there should still be 
room in the world for simple 
men, who are content to walk 
in the paths which their fathers 
trod, and who will die content, 
even though they know not 
the meaning of limited liability. 
After all, the Arabs have proved 
themselves in the past great 
both in art and in science, and 
they should not have been held 
up to contempt by Mr Churchill 
because they do not possess 
the rather sordid gift of making 
money out of nothing in as 
large @ measure as the Jews 
possess it. Moreover, Mr 
Churchill might have remem- 
bered before he made light 
of the Arabs that we are the 
governors of a great Moslem 
Empire, and even if a sense 
of accuracy had not checked 
his utterance, tact might have 
suggested the wisdom of greater 
civility. For when the Arabs 
in Palestine have failed, as 
fail they will, to have their 
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grievances redressed by the 
British Government, they will 
make their appeal “for justice 
in the eyes of the Mohammedan 
world.” 

In what we have said we 
have not thought it necessary 
to refer to the well-known 
virtues and qualities of the 
Jews. We would merely point 
out that, in the opinion of 
Christians and Moslems alike, 
their presence in Palestine can- 
not be desirable. The holy 
places are still sacred to the 
worship of Christ, whom they 
crucified ; and that they should 
pass into their care would seem 
naturally distasteful to the 
Church. Wherefore, Lord Bal- 
four’s argument that the Jews 
are intelligent and highly culti- 
vated people seems wholly ir- 
relevant. Nor is the situation 
made easier by granting a vast 
concession to a Russian Jew, 
Herr Rutenberg, into whose 
hands are delivered the des- 
tinies of Palestine. What can 
the poor Arabs do against so 
highly protected financiers ? 
How can a shackled House of 
Commons adequately protest 
against facts, carefully hidden 
from its gaze, until they are 
accomplished ? 
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BY THE RIGHT HON. L. 8S. AMERY, M.P. 


In Henry Wilson England 
has lost one whose greatness, 
as a soldier and as a man, was 
known to few except those who 
came into direct touch with 
him and with his life’s work. 
That a personality so striking, 
an intellect so vivid, so force- 
ful a temperament, and so 
great a sum of achievement, 
should have been almost un- 
realised by his countrymen as 
a whole, was due in part to 
the fact that he never held the 
appointments which naturally 
attract public attention. It 
was also due to his entire in- 
difference to the bestowal of 
the credit as long as the things 
he cared for were done. And 
the things he cared for were 
impersonal things — national 
safety, the strength and unity 
of the Empire, and not the 
career of Henry Wilson. But 
it was this devotion, unfalter- 
ing and unsleeping, to the 
causes he served, that also 
accounts for the immense in- 
fluence he exercised upon the 
whole course of events in the 
last twenty years. 

There are always plenty of 
men of high character and good 
ability who do justice to the 
positions to which they attain, 
be they Cabinet offices or com- 
mands in the field. There are 
very few of whom it can be 
said that history would have 
been different if they had not 
been there. Henry Wilson was 


emphatically of the latter clags, 
Without him our Army would 
never have been prepared, ag 
it was, not only in actual plans, 
but in mind and outlook, for 
the war in comradeship with 
France against Germany. With- 
out him the British Govern- 
ment would probably have 
failed at the critical moment 
in August 1914, and not have 
come in at all, or come in too 
late for honour and victory. 
Without him the Expeditionary 
Force would not have been 
despatched in time to save the 
situation in the opening weeks 
of the war. Without him it 
would not have remained one 
Army with the French during 


the retreat and so have made 


possible the Marne. Without 
him there would have been no 
unity of policy and no unified 
command in 1918. Not that 
the sole credit for these things 
was his. But in every case he 
was the initiating, urging, per- 
suading, dominating force that 
led to the right decision at the 
critical moment. No soldier, 
not even Marshal Foch, made 
a greater individual contribu- 
tion to the final victory. 
Henry Wilson’s life, when it 
comes to be written, will set 
out these matters in their true 
perspective. I can only indi- 
cate rough outlines and give 
a few incidents from the mem- 
ories of many years of friend- 
ship and close association in 
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kindred tasks. My very first 
recollection of him goes back 
to the camp at Chieveley in 
Natal on the eve of the battle 
at Colenso. I can see now the 
immensely long figure, legs wide 
apart, and hands behind his 
back, with that curious, fur- 
rowed, lovable, original face, 
that physiognomie apart, to use 
the phrase by which a French 
officer was once able to indi- 
cate beyond possibility of doubt 
the British general whose name 
he had forgotten. He was 
then a captain, brigade-major 
of Neville Lyttelton’s Brigade. 
That was his official position, 
@ position conveying no indica- 
tion of the influence which, 
even then, he exercised upon 
the course of the campaign. 
At Spion Kop, when the 60th 
Rifles were launched on the 
attack on the Twin Peaks, 
Captain Wilson intercepted and 
pocketed order after order re- 
calling them, and thus enabled 
them to capture the crest, 
and had Buller but known it, 
to win the battle. No less 
typical was the way in which, 
when the best part of three 
brigades were mixed in inex- 
tricable confusion on the Tugela 
Heights a month later, and cut 
off from the main army, the 
young brigade-major practic- 
ally took over the command 
for forty-eight hours. 

Lord Roberts, always on the 
look-out for brilliant promise 
in young soldiers, had long 
before this drawn Wilson into 
the charmed circle of his friend- 
ship, and at the end of 1900 
brought him back to the War 
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Office, where for the next two 
years he was mainly busy 
with the task of keeping that 
venerable institution from for- 
getting that the war was still 
going on and had still to be 
won. The moment the war 
was over Wilson’s restless mind 
was on the business of creating 
an army fit to fight the next 
war. I was in those days the 
chief military writer on the 
‘ Times,’ and his one preoccupa- 
tion was to get me to come and 
see the troops and their train- 
ing for myself, and convince 
myself of the unreality of much 
of the ambitious scheme of 
Army reorganisation which had 
been launched by Mr Brod- 
rick, of the need for a real 
General Staff, and of a proper 
organisation of the War Office 
itself. If the Army Reform 
campaign in the Press had any 
lasting effect, as it undoubtedly 
did have through the appoint- 
ment of Lord Esher’s Oom- 
mittee and in other ways, it 
was in no small measure be- 
cause Wilson’s ideas and Wil- 
son’s impulse were behind it. 
But his real life’s work was 
now beginning. He had always 
taken an immense interest, as 
a student of war, in the Franco- 
Prussian War. Like other 
students, but far more earnestly 
and methodically, he had made 
himself familiar with the whole 
field of those operations. Grad- 
ually he became convinced that 
the same struggle was bound 
to recur over the same field— 
only with the one difference, 
that we were bound to be in- 
volved in it. My recollection 
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is that by 1905, certainly by 
1906, he was not only con- 
vinced that Germany meant to 
make war, but how and where 
she meant to launch her attack. 
As Oommandant of the Staff 
College he had an opportunity 
of bringing this conviction home 
to all the ablest younger sol- 
diers in the Army. It was an 
opportunity used to the full. 
When the old Expeditionary 
Force took up its line at Mons 
in August 1914, it was on 
ground that not a few of its 
officers knew almost by heart, 
and against an enemy whose 
advance followed almost ex- 
actly the course predicted in 
Henry Wilson’s lectures. Mr 
Churchill was undoubtedly right 
when he stated the other day 
that, thanks to him, our Army 
realised much better than the 


French how the German attack 
was going to develop. COam- 
berley was, perhaps, the hap- 
piest period of Henry Wilson’s 


life. He loved teaching for its 
own sake, and he had the 
imagination to realise that the 
opportunity of implanting true 
ideas was the highest of all 
military commands. 

At Camberley Wilson was all 
but next door to his revered old 
chief, Lord Roberts. The case 
which Wilson preached so ear- 
nestly to his students was no 
less convincing to Lord Roberts, 
and formed the starting-point 
of his great campaign for na- 
tional service. That campaign 
failed of its primary object, 
which was to avert war by 
making Germany realise the 
strength of our armed reserve. 
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But it prepared the moral 
ground-work without which the 
nation would probably not have 
been ready for conscription 
when it became a question of 
losing the war without it. 

To this period, if I remember 
rightly, dates Henry Wilson’s 
other great friendship, that 
with Marshal Foch. I can still 
recall his enthusiasm over the 
discovery that France possessed 
in this then comparatively un- 
known professor-soldier a real 
military genius, one who could, 
if the occasion should ever 
come to him, turn the tables on 
Moltke. That the occasion did 
come to him was, in the end, 
in no small measure due to 
Wilson. But of this later. 

From the Staff College Wil- 
son went to the War Office as 
Director of Military Operations 
—from the theoretical study 
of the war in France to the 
practical preparations for wag- 
ing it, so far as the settled 
military policy of this country 
enabled us to take any effective 
part in doing so. In closest 
co-operation with the French 
military authorities, whose ab- 
solute confidence he enjoyed 
from the first, every detail 
of the initial deployment of 
the Expeditionary Force was 
worked out by him throughout 
the four years that preceded 
the actual launching of Ger- 
many’s attack. He visited 
every harbour where the ex- 
pedition was to land to satisfy 
himself as to the sufficiency 
of the equipment—into one, 
at least, he smuggled in. his 
own cranes to make up for local 
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deficiencies. He looked at every 
station to make sure that the 
arrangements, whether for cof- 
fee for the men or water for the 
horses, could be carried out 
properly. Our contribution to 
the common task at the outset 
might be inadequate, but he 
was determined that we should 
pull the full weight, and more 
than the full weight, of our 
small numbers. 

Into this business of prepara- 
tion suddenly intruded itself 
early in 1914 the ugly spectre 
of Irish Civil War. Henry 
Wilson was an Irish Unionist, 
passionately convinced that no 
good could ever come to Ire- 
land or to the Empire by 
endeavouring to placate those 
elements in Ireland whose only 
conception of policy was the 
preaching of hatred against 
England. But he was not 
concerned with politics in them- 
selves, and left them alone, 
with an occasional caustic com- 
ment. But when Mr Asquith’s 
Government, after letting things 
drift steadily towards civil war 
by their refusal to face facts, 
committed the insensate folly 
of ordering the Army to march 
against Ulster, they imperilled 
not only the peace of Ireland 
but the very existence of the 
British Army. In face of this 
danger, threatening the ruin 
of all his plans, Wilson acted 
at once. Faced with the pros- 
pect of losing, not a handful of 
officers at the Ourragh, but all 
the ablest of the senior officers 
at the War Office, the Govern- 
ment recovered its senses. But 
Wilson was not forgiven. 
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The danger was barely 
averted when Germany struck. 
Our engagement to France was 
informal. On paper we could 
always have made a more or 
less plausible case for backing 
out. And when the critical 
moment came the majority of 
the Cabinet were firmly re- 
solved to back out. The story 
of that August Bank Holiday 
week-end: how first certain 
junior members of the Opposi- 
tion were mobilised; how the 
leaders of the Opposition 
were brought back from 
their river or seaside retreats ; 
how they were instructed in 
the full meaning of the blow 
Germany was preparing; how 
their intervention forced the 
hands of the Government and 
led to the only decision con- 
sistent with our honour and 
our interest,—that story may 
be told fully some day. The 
moving spirit in it all was one 
whose official duties were con- 
fined to waiting till the Govern- 
ment had made up its mind. 
Happily Wilson was not con- 
tent to wait. 

The anti-war party in the 
Cabinet, defeated on the main 
issue, stipulated that we should 
at any rate send no troops to 
the Continent. Here again but 
for Wilson’s restless persistence 
the inevitable decision might 
have been delayed for weeks, 
and France have gone under. 
As it was, he could only get a 
decision after four precious days 
had been wasted, and then 
only for four instead of six 
divisions, the others being con- 
ceded later after much of the 








work of years on shipping and 
railway time-tables was 
scrapped. 

The man who had planned 
the whole scheme for the Ex- 
peditionary Force might have 
looked forward, not unnatur- 
ally, to serving as Chief of Staff 
to the Force when it took the 
field. But the Curragh incident 
stood in the way, and Wilson 
was only allowed to go out as 
Assistant Chief of Staff with 
the special and, thanks to his 
personality, all-important duty 
of keeping in touch with the 
French. For the moment it 
made no difference. His cheeri- 
ness on the retreat was as in- 
fectious in one position as in 
the other. His influence pre- 
vailed to secure the supremely 
important decision not to fall 
back on the Channel Ports, but 
to wheel back with the French 
Army and shift our bases. 

I saw him often during the 
next few months. But the one 
picture I recall most vividly 
is that of Lord Roberts’ coffin 
in the porch of the little Mairie 
at St Omer, and of two grief- 
stricken figures among the 
mourners standing by it, Pertab 
Singh and Henry Wilson, who 
now lies by his beloved chief’s 
side in St Paul’s. 

Before long Sir A. Murray 
retired from the position of 
Chief of Staff to the Army in 
France. Lord French recom- 
mended Wilson, and our Allies 
took the unusual step of ex- 
pressing the hope that this 
recommendation might be ac- 
ceded to. But Mr Asquith 
was inexorable, and Wilson 
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was passed over for Sir W, 
Robertson. He was passed 
over again when the latter 
became Chief of the Genera] 
Staff at the War Office at the 
end of 1915. The process of 
side-tracking, begun by politi. 
cal intervention, was sustained, 
almost unconsciously, perhaps, 
by the herd instinct of those 
who displaced him. He be. 
came as it were the “ rogue” 
elephant, whose every attempt 
to do anything caused the 
ranks to close against him. A 
spell in command of the Fourth 
Corps—for him a happy time 
of freedom to teach and inspire 
—followed by Lord Milner’s 
mission to Russia, where much 
useful work was done on founda- 
tions which were swallowed up 
in the revolution a few weeks 
later, led, with further intervals 
of liaison with the French, to 
his finally being squeezed out 
of France altogether, and rele- 
gated in the spring of 1917 to 
the routine inactivity of a 
“Command ” in Pall Mall. 
The months that followed 
were months of depression, but 
also of hard thinking. Freed 
from the instant preoccupations 
of the Western Front, Wilson 
had time to study the problems 
of the other theatres of the 
war. Gradually he realised 
more and more clearly that 
the dominant theory that the 
only front that mattered was 
the British sector in France, 
and that the other fronts were 
“* side-shows,” was mistaken— 
that there was in fact only one 
front from Nieuport to Bagh- 
dad, and that every sector in 
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that front had its part to play 
in the great battle. Even more 
clearly there grew in his mind 
the conviction that the failure 
of the Allies up to date was due 
to the complete lack of unity 
in their military policy. The 
efforts so far made to reach such 
unity impressed him only with 
their futility. The political 
chiefs of the Government would 
meet from time to time in 
conference, each with his at- 
tendant train of military ex- 
perts profoundly wedded each 
to their own particular strategy. 
A few days would be spent in 
trying to adjust these strategies 
to each other with such success 
as their inherent disconnected- 
ness allowed, and then each 
staff went away, rejoicing to 
have done with those tedious 
foreigners, and to get back 
as quickly as possible to their 
own local groove. 

What was needed was not 
the adjustment of divergent 
strategies, but the execution of 
a single Allied strategy, and, 
with his true insight into the 
ultimate dependence of strategy 
on policy, he saw that such a 
strategy could only be based 
on a single Allied war policy. 
Gradually there shaped itself 
in his mind the conception of 
a standing political Council of 
the Allies, assisted by an inter- 
Allied military staff composed 
of officers capable of sinking 
completely their sectional stra- 
tegical notions and of working 
out a common Allied strategy. 
At the end of August the plan 
was expounded with all Henry 
Wilson’s iterative persuasive- 


ness to Lord Milner and the 
writer through a long day on 
the Surrey Downs. In October 
it was submitted in its final 
form to the Prime Minister. 

Mr Lloyd George had for 
some time felt serious mis- 
givings about the strategical 
advice officially tendered him. 
His instinct told him that it 
was wooden and pedantic. But 
he could not feel sure enough 
of himself to disregard that 
advice unless he could find 
equally recognised military ad- 
vice to confirm him. For want 
of it he had, against his better 
judgment, acquiesced in the 
wasteful slaughter of Passchen- 
daele. He quickly realised that 
in Wilson he had to deal with 
@ very different outlook, and 
when the Italian disaster at 
Caporetto confirmed both his 
own instinctive and constantly 
reasserted apprehensions about 
Italy, and Wilson’s diagnosis 
of the weakness of the Allies in 
face of an enemy whose opera- 
tions were based on a single 
policy, he saw that he had 
found the soldier who could 
save the situation. Under the 
influence of the disaster he 
carried through at the Rapallo 
Conference the whole of Wil- 
son’s scheme for a Supreme 
War Council of the Allies. 

A few days later, on 19th 
November, Wilson and a couple 
of officers arrived in Paris to 
set up the inter-Allied Staff of 
the Supreme War Council. In 
the meantime M. Painlevé had 
fallen. The new Prime Minister, 
M. Clemenceau, had no doubt 
noticed that certain resolutions 
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had been agreed to at Rapallo 
to please Mr Lloyd George. 
But neither he nor his Chief of 
Staff, General Foch, had any 
serious intention of carrying 
them out. How Wilson talked 
them over, how he proceeded 
to commandeer at once the big- 
gest hotel in Versailles and 
install the British section, how 
the “frocks ’’ (to use Wilson’s 
sobriquet for politicians) in the 
shape of Mr Lloyd George and 
Lord Milner came over a week 
later, and how the Supreme 
Council became an accomplished 
fact, is a story which may be 
told some day. Enough to say 
that Henry Wilson got his way, 
and that no one else could have 
done it. 

The next two months at 
Versailles were a period of 
amazing activity. For the first 
time in the war the campaign 
was treated as a whole and a 
single Allied plan worked out. 
That plan was, of course, Wil- 
son’s, and, for that matter, 
nine-tenths of the detailed work 
of the inter-Allied Staff was 
initiated and carried out in 
the British section. Discarding 
the usual staff organisation, he 
divided the strategical side of 
his staff into “ Allies” and 
** Boches.” The duty of the 
“* Boches,” under Sir Hereward 
Wake, was to work out the 
German plans from the German 
point of view. Their task was 
at all costs to try and get inside 
the German skin—Wilson made 
them wear their caps the wrong 
way round so that whenever 
they looked up from their work 
they should see a Boche in the 
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mirror! They certainly fy). 
filled their task. They cop. 
cluded that the Germans would 
be well advised not to attack 
on the Western Front. They 
concluded also that the Ger. 
mans certainly would attack 
on that front. They concluded 
that the attack would take 
place on the very sector on 
which it did take place, and 
with almost the precise number 
of divisions which, in fact, 
carried it out. It was an 
astounding combination of 
patient deduction and confi- 
dent divination. 

The “ Allies ”’ examined this 
attack, which was due to fall 
close to the junction of the 
English and French armies. 
They arrived at two very simple 
conclusions. One was that if 
the two armies remained two 
armies, each disposing its re- 
serves according to its own re- 
quirements, the Germans would 
get through. The other was, 
that if they were treated as 
one army and their reserves 
disposed accordingly, the Ger- 
mans would push the line back 
but could not break it. 

Upon these conclusions Wil- 
son based his plan for 1918. 
The ideal of a single command 
for the Western Front was still 
unattainable. But national feel- 
ing might be assuaged and the 
essential object secured if the 
disposition and control of the 
main strategic reserves were 
left, nominally to a Committee 
of the Versailles representatives, 
but in fact to Foch as chairman 
of the Committee. With these 
dispositions the Allied forces 
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were to hold their own till the 
German offensive was spent, 
and advance to the counter- 
attack later in the year. Mean- 
while it was undesirable that 
the Allies should be on the 
defensive everywhere, and his 
plan included a smashing offen- 
sive against the Turk in Pales- 
tine to coincide with the failure 
of the Germans to break through 
on the West. At the end of 
January the plan came before 
the Supreme War Council, and 
after much discussion, both of 
the Committee to control the 
reserves and of the Palestine 
advance, finally accepted. 

But acceptance was one thing, 
execution another. Neither the 
British nor the French Com- 
mander-in-Chief made any step 
to carry out the resolutions as 
regards the reserves. General 
Pétain, indeed, not only per- 
suaded M. Clemenceau that 
the existing arrangements be- 
tween the two Armies were 
quite sufficient, but for the 
time being seems to have com- 
pletely displaced Foch as his 
Prime Minister’s adviser. When 
the Supreme Council met again 
in London on the very eve of the 
German attack, Wilson, who 
had meanwhile replaced Rob- 
ertson as Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, found himself 
confronted by a combination 
of Clemenceau and the two 
Commanders-in-Chief, and by 
@ situation which it was too 
late to mend. He could only 
acquiesce and await the dis- 
aster he foresaw. 

But the disaster brought its 
Own cure in time. Within 
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three days of the German 
break through Lord Milner 
crossed over to Paris, and, 
basing his action on Wilson’s 
unquestioning confidence in 
Foch, not only persuaded M. 
Clemenceau to recall him to 
favour, but undertook there 
and then, on bis own respon- 
sibility, to agree to his being 
placed in co-ordinating control 
of the whole front, an arrange- 
ment which subsequently be- 
came the more formal unified 
command. The tide of attack 
was stemmed, though at the 
cost of sacrificing, or rather 
postponing, Allenby’s advance 
in Palestine. For another three 
months the situation remained 
critical. But as far as this 
country was concerned nothing 
was any longer lost from un- 
certainty of policy or of pur- 
pose. Day by day the three 
men who embodied the war 
policy and purpose of the Em- 
pire—Lloyd George, Milner, and 
Wilson—settled that policy as 
they paced up and down the 
little garden in Downing Street, 
accompanied only by the in- 
valuable Hankey and by one 
other officer who endeavoured, 
as best he could, to keep a 
walking note of their decisions. 
Would that he could have kept 
a faithful record of those con- 
versations, with their swift- 
ness and sureness of judgment, 
their unflinching confidence, 
their unquenchable humour. 
Whatever the merits of the 
controversy that afterwards di- 
vided Henry Wilson from the 
Prime Minister, for both of 
them the highest point of their 
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lives will always remain those 
months when in absolute unity 
of thought and temper they 
worked together for victory. 
For three years after the 
Armistice Wilson remained 
Chief of the Staff. The work 
of tidying up the odds and 
ends of little campaigns and 
more or less peaceful military 
occupations, and of framing 
the policy of a shrinking Army, 
was not too congenial to him, 
and it was, I think, with a sigh 
of relief that he walked out 
of the War Office into White- 
hall for the last time. Under 
other circumstances he might 
have given his leisure, for a 
time at any rate, to the peace- 
ful delights of gardening and 
yachting, and to writing his 
recollections of the great events 
through which he had passed. 
But once again the imperious 
claim of Ireland decided his 
course. In his view the policy 
of the Government in Ireland 
was simply a weak concession 
to murder, the certain prelude 
to immediate anarchy in the 
South, and to subsequent civil 
war with the North, leading 
in the end either to the forcible 
restoration of the Union or to 
the break up of the Empire. 
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If so, it was his clear duty 
to accept the invitation to join 
the little phalanx of Ulstermen 
in Parliament, and to offer 
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his advice and help to the | 


Ulster Government in its task 
of dealing with outrage and 
lawlessness. The clearness and 
vigour of his thought, and the 
originality of exposition, which 
had dominated Staff College 
students and statesmen in con- 


ference, could not fail to im- 


press the House of Commons. 
From the first he made his 
mark, and became an infiu- 
ence to be reckoned with. 


The murderer’s pistol has 


deprived the Empire of the 


service he might yet have 


rendered. But it could not 


take from him the glory of \ 


his achievements, or from his 
friends the memory of a lov- 
able and inspiring character, 
He could have no more fitting 
epitaph than the lines from 
Horace, which he pronounced 
in memory of fallen comrades 
only a few minutes before his 
death— 

‘* The wind sublime eternal soars, 


And, scorning human haunts and 
earthly shores, 


To those whom godlike deeds forbid 


to die, 
Unbars the gates of immortality.” 
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